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CHAPTER I. 




THE LAND OF OASTS. 

N its course between London and the sea the 
Old Abbot's Road passes through a rich, 
fertile country, which is known (at least, to 
my own fancy) as "The Land of Oasts" — 
oasts being those singularly picturesque kilns 
seen wherever hops are grown. 
Somewhere in "The Land of Oasts" the road 
enters the unimportant little town of Queston by a 
small stone bridge across the Lutterboum. Just over the 
bridge another road goes off from it at a right angle in the 
direction — so says a finger-post — of Okenden. Where the 
two roads join there has stood for many centuries a fine 
parish church, remarkable for its beauty even in a neigh- 
bourhood celebrated for fine churches. 

As soon as it has passed the church the Old Abbot's Road 
becomes for a while High Street, Queston ; after which, for 
a short quarter of a mile it is Doper's End — " dear Doper's 
End," as somebody of whom I shall have a few things to 
relate still calls it 
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Small and unpretending are the houses of Doper^s End, 
deep red are their old bricks, white and level with the walls 
their last century window frames, bright their brass knockers, 
green their jalousies, quaint and trim their privet hedges ; 
peace and a certain homely comfort seem to dwell there in 
perpetuity. 

Behind a double row of limes stands a large red-brick 
chapel, dividing Doper's End from Queston proper. Be- 
tween the chapel and the pastor's house, which is the first of 
the row, is a large room full of old-fashioned books — a plea- 
sant room to sit in for one who is fond of the by-paths 
of theology and the out-of-the-way comers of religious 
literature, as well as of their well-worn, beaten tracks. 

A good many years ago the minister's niece used to be 
very fond of sitting alone in that room, but from what I 
know of her I imagine that grammars and dictionaries, 
rather than theological treatises, were her favourite books. 
In fact, there was a great pile of them before her on the day 
I am now thinking about, but nothing on earth would 
induce me to believe she was studying those volumes. 
Studying them, indeed ! When she had her bonnet on, 
and was turning to look out of the window every other 
second ! 

It certainly was a pleasant day for a walk. The road in 
front of the houses was bright with Midsummer sunshine, 
and the long shadows of the limes swaying gently with the 
light breeze were soft, warm, and transparent On such a 
day what was even a preposition — a part of speech, by the 
way, for which Chrissie Frome entertained a singularly 
ardent loyalty — to an impatient young woman who was 
waiting to be taken for a stroll by the only young man (from 
her point of view) in all the world ? 

Presently, after she had grown quite tired of turning to 
the window, there was a click of the latch that fastened the 
little garden gate, and with a bright flush Chrissie Frome 
left the library, took the arm of the individual she met 
half-way up the garden path, and both of them walked 
demurely past the houses in Doper's End : for they were a 
modest couple, and not unaware that behind those innocent 
window-panes there might be human eyes, so they carefully 
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suppressed all signs of affection until they were fairly on the 
Old Abbof s Road 

In those rather prim days (this happened about thirty 
years ago; but do not be alarmed, it is not to Chrissie 
Frome nor to early Victorian times that this narrative 
mainly relates) — in those prim, and to us, uninteresting days, 
it was not thought quite decorous for a governess to wear a 
hat Hats were only just then coming in again, and were 
still considered a little fast Now, Miss Frome was a 
teacher in a great institution, which was ruled by a most 
correct committee; therefore, although it was now the 
Midsummer holidays, her head was orthodoxly tied up in a 
bonnet that met under the chin — a white straw bonnet it 
was, of a very fine plait, trimmed with straw-coloured 
ribbon ; it had also a white tulle cap, setting close round her 
fresh, young face, and a silk curtain which completely hid a 
profusion of pretty brown hair. , 

Miss Frome's neat, little, firm figure was clad in a muslin 
dress, with little blue sprays all over it, and a black silk 
"visite." 

The road was dusty, so she was obliged to raise her skirt 
a trifle from the ground, in doing which she showed to 
advantage that dainty little foot her companion had so often 
pronounced the loveliest in all the world, and of which, if 
the whole truth must be told, she herself was very proud. 
The fact is, that had Miss Frome been a young woman of 
these days, she would have been considered quite a pretty 
girl, for, grumble as the cynics may, there is that in the 
present style of dress that makes many a pretty girl a 
beauty, and many a plain one picturesque. Chrissie Frome 
in hat and feathers, with -her beautiful hair liberally dis- 
played, and in a modern " Queen Anne " costume, would 
have been quite charming ; as it was, people generally said 
she was very intelligent, but not particularly nice looking. 

You will perhaps think of her as a very prim young 
person, but you will be mistaken ; primness was not in her ; 
for although, as a matter of business, and also because it 
was then thought morally desirable to a certain extent, she 
tried to be precise, yet, in spite of all her efforts, the little 
strand of hair on each side of her cap border would wave, 

I — 2 
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and would sometimes get almost untidy, and her bonnet and 
" visite " — in fact, all she wore — had ways of asserting wills 
of their own. 

As for the young man, her companion, " My Bentham," 
as she usqd fondly to call him when talking of him to 
herself, in which profitable occupation she passed all her few 
leisure minutes — "My Bentham" was six feet high. "I 
never could have tolerated a short man — six feet is the only 
proper height," said she. He was, to other eyes than hers, 
perhaps a little too slender ; his hair, like hers, was of the 
ordinary English brown, and his eyes, also like hers, of the 
equally familiar grey ; and it was a matter of great con- 
gratulation to the young people that in these particulars 
there was so little difference between them. Nature had 
endowed Mr. Bentham with a beard and moustache, but 
custom did not then allow a City clerk to wear them ; so he 
showed a well-cut mouth and chin that were not without a 
certain shrewdness and good humour. 

The Old Abbot's Road, after passing Doper^s End, as if 
quite tired of even the small amount of town life going on 
there, suddenly makes a bold curve, and plunges once more 
into the open country, affording good and uninterrupted 
strolling ground for an engaged couple. 

It is unnecessary to repeat what Mr. Bentham and Miss 
Frome talked about during the first quarter of an hour of 
their walk along the road. They had been engaged for 
some years ; they had not met for a whole week. Bentham 
had come down from London ; it was Saturday afternoon ; 
there was a whole long, beautiful Sunday before them, and 
happiness until the last up-train to-morrow. 

" What's been going on in Queston ? " presently exclaimed 
Mr. Bentham, as his foot touched a bunch of faded flowers 
that were lying in the path, and sent the withered petals fly- 
ing. They were not a handful of wild weeds that children 
might have gathered and flung away, but had once been 
fine, red garden roses. 

" Not the first IVe come upon to-day," he said, " there 
were a whole lot of them on the bridge, and I thought as I 
came through the town, it had a sort of after-the-ball look, 
as if it had been having a holiday. What's been up ? " 
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"Why don't you know?" asked Chiissie Frome (who 
had a remarkably clear and educated articulation), "the 
bride came home yesterday; *the happy pair/ I suppose, 
I ought to say, and the oldest inhabitant never remembers 
to have seen Queston so enthusiastic And — oh, Hugh ! I 
never saw a man look so much in love ! " 

" What ! as the oldest inhabitant ? " asked Bentham. 
How absurd ! As Sir Hendrik, of course ! '' 
Thank you, Chrissie, thank you ! I suppose we've been 
engaged so long that we — that is — that you, have for- 
gotten " 

" No, no, I did not pean that You know I always put 
our case quite out of the question ; ours is so utterly unlike 
every one else's — so thoroughly exceptional" 

She spoke with perfect simplicity and convictioa Her 
lover assured her that she was quite right, and then diere 
was some more sentences from both, that need not be put 
down. 

"But, indeed," resumed Miss Frome, after she had 
slightly modified her assertion about Sir Hendrik Van 
Noorden. " Indeed, if I were a man I could fall madly in 
love with a woman like Lady Van Noorden. She has quite 
converted me from one error. You know, dear, I always 
maintained there were no beautiful women, but now I am 
sure there are. I would not have believed any one could 
be so lovely. I envied her, I am afraid — that is, I was 
going to envy her. I very nearly did — ^and then — I didn't" 

" Ha ! that was when you looked at her husband, I sup- 
pose ? I'm not at all conceited, as you know, but still I 
flatter myself ^" 

" Do you suppose I would compare you to him ? I should 
think not, indeed ! But he looked, however, much better 
yesterday than I've ever seen him look before; it was, 
doubtless, because he was not thinking at all of himself but 
only of her ; yet it was, when I saw him bending towards 
her with such adoration, it was just then that I did not envy 
her, although I dare say he is kind and good But she 
looked, I don't know how to express it, only, of course I 
could not help thinking of you and myself, and — well she 
did not seem as if she were feeling at all as I think I should 
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have felt under such circumstances. But how lovely she is, 
and how gracious ! Just like my ideal great lady ! All 
sorts of duchesses and countesses, and grand people come 
to visit our schools, and I'm sure some of them look like 
cooks, and some are very, very rude ; you can't think how 
rude they can be ; but Lady Van Noorden ! Really, it is a 
great thing to know such beings exist ! " 

" Let them exist, then, and let them be kept under glass, 
but for making homes happy I don't believe in them ! 
Here we are at the park gates already. More grandeur ! 
What are those men on the ladders doing? Oh, taking 
down the triumphal-arch, are they ? Isn't it shabby now ? 
How soon your floral finery gets stale ! See ; they've taken 
the H out of the Welcome Home. Doesn't it look low ?" 

He laughed grimly, and she laughed, too, as merrily as 
she always did at his little jokes. 

And then she grew rather serious as she stood there for a 
few minutes with her hand on her lover's arm watching the 
men on the ladders, and the falling wreaths that had been 
ruined by the night's rain and the day's sun. 

"Come away," she said, presently, under her voice. 
" Come away ; it makes me sad." 

" It makes me savage," returned Bentham. " How long 
is it since they first met ? Six months, did you say ? And 
now they're married — and we've been engaged goodness 
knows how long, and here we are beggars still ! Ah ! well 
may they say, * The want of money is the root of all evil.' " 

" No, dear, it's the love of it," said she, with a demure, 
little, reproving gravity. "But, do you know, I've been 
able to save half my salary this year ? " 

Then they walked on and talked about ways and means, 
an inexhaustible subject, which they discussed whenever 
they met, at very great length. 

After a long conversation, Bentham grew confident that 
they would be able to manage it in the spring. He had 
gone without all sorts of things, dinners, coats, hats \ he had 
saved and saved ; he thought he saw his way to laying out 
his little money to great advantage — he had laid it out in 
fact; it was sure to turn out well — there was no question 
about it ; and so, being doubtless incited to certainty by the 
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Van Noorden wedding, for he had not thought it feasible as 
he was coming to Queston, by the time they had gone as 
far along the Old Abbot's Road as they thought they dared 
venture, they both determined that their own wedding 
should take place in the spring without fail 

"When I am among rich people it seems impossible,'' 
said Chrissie Frome \ " but when I come down here and see 
how my aunt manages her little income I take heart, and 
hope again, dear." 

"We won't hope, we'll resolve; it must be, and be it 
shall We'll be married in the spring," said he, with 
decisioa 

So they turned towards Doper's End with light hearts. 
The matter was quite settled — they were to be married in 
the spring. 

As they passed Mount Norden for the second time, the 
triumphal arch had all been taken down ; the ladders and 
men were gone. Sir Hendrik and Lady Van Noorden were 
walking their horses down the avenue. A few minutes later 
they passed, at a trot, the lovers on the road 

The young couple looked at them critically. 

" A lovely figure ; a beautiful face," they both agreed 
looking after the fast-diminishing forms. " And certainly a 
most devoted husband," said Chrissie \ " although — ^well — I 
don't know — I don't like him ; but she seemed kind to him 
to-day. I suppose they're very happy. I don't want to be 
Lady Van Noorden." 

" We'll be married in the spring, Chrissie. Take my arm 
more firmly, darling. We'll be married in the spring, and 
happier than every one else in the world put together. We'll 
be married in the spring." 




CHAPTER II. 



I'LL the next Sunday and Monday, and for many 
days after, Chrissie Frame lived in a seventh 
heaven of happiness. She sang in her heart, 
she sang about the house, and all day long her 
one song was that "soon she should always be 
with her Bentham." She helped her aunt in 
ler never-ending work ; she studied in the old 
library, she talked to her cousins, she visited among 
their friends. And all she did was a delight to her, for 
underneath all lay the blessed assurance that "soon she 
would always be with her Bentham." 

As for her Bentham, he went back to his toil with so 
buoyant a hope that his work ceased to be drudgery because 
it was all done for one dear little mortal, his wife that was 
to be. 

He was very unromantic, although raos! desperately in 
love. She was the one and only gleam of poetry in his 
prosaic life ; her name the only music he could feel ; but 
that music he heard the whole day long. 

When first thing in the morning he threw up the window 
of his humble room there was a bird outside on the lilac- 
bush singing " Chrissie ! Chrissie ! " The train took up the 
bird's song as he went up to town ; he heard it amidst the 
roar of the city streets ; he read it in ledger and day-book ; 
it danced through "petty cash." 

During the summer and part of the autumn these two 
betrothed lovers were very happy and very confident of 
quick-coming union — so confident that Chrissie Frome 
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added her own small store to her Bentham's litde venture. 
Then they both grew deeply interested in the very cheap 
and lovely cottages they were constantly meeting with ; 
chairs, tables, household stuff in general — ^things about 
which they had hitherto been supremely indifferent — now 
assumed great value in their eyes ; and, in fact, they were 
rapidly approaching that omniverous state one has so often 
to lament in one's young friends who have married, or who 
are about to marry, on very limited means; when the 
smallest contributions are thankfully received, and articles 
of furniture long treated with scorn suddenly grow into 
covetable property. 

Must I write it? In spite of all their certainties they 
were not married in the spring. In the spring they found 
out that all their little economies, their scanty dinners, their 
stintings and goings-without, were all of no use. The specu- 
lation was a dead failure ; they had to begin all over again ! 

It made them very sad, poor young things! but they 
turned round bravely, and began again. 

I don't quite know how much longer they waited ; but I 
do know that once, during a midsummer holiday, as they 
stood for an instant before the gates of Mount Norden Park, 
they saw a nurse with a baby in her arms ; and on another 
holiday, a year afterwards, they met a fine donkey with a 
grand panier, and a little boy in the panier, and that the 
boy was the heir of Sir Hendrik Van Noorden. 

They were very quiet, and I am afraid miserable — ^as 
miserable as they could be together — during the rest of that 
walk, or rather, I should say, until they again came in sight 
of the park-gates on their return, when Bentham, who had been 
unusually silent, suddenly exclaimed in tones of extreme 
astonishment — 

" Old Faulkner, Chrissie, old Faulkner ! " 

As there was but one person in sight, Chrissie had no 
need to ask to whom the exclamation referred 

A tall, thin, erect man was standing before the hammered 
iron gates, looking attentively up the ascending avenue of 
chestnuts, through which part of the great house at the 
other end might be seen on the high ground dignified by 
the name of Mount Norden. 
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"Wouldn't you say he was taking an inventory," 
continued Bentham, "so many acres, so much, so much 
timber, so much — house, furniture, &c., &c There now, 
he has recognised me; he would have been just as well 
pleased if I had not seen him, I take it Here he comes. 
I must be citil, although I hate him like poison ; but he's 
my only hope at present" 

Mr. Faulkner had turned at the sound of voices and 
footsteps, and was now approaching the melancholy young 
couple. 

He was a tall, thin, very straight, stiff man of perhaps 
forty-five or thereabout, but looking as if he never had 
been young in all his life. He wore a suit of severe black, 
an uncompromising stand-up collar, a black silk hand- 
kerchief, and a thin, cable watch-chain, which went round 
his neck. 

" Mr. Bentham," said he, raising his hat to Miss Frome 
very formally, and with a certain slow deference that seemed 
habitual. "I did not know you were connected with 
Queston. I am spending a couple of days a few miles 
down the road. I have walked out rather further than I 
intended. What singularly fine weather we are having ! 
Are you making a prolonged visit here, Mr. Bentham ? " 

" Only till the last up-train to-morrow evening," returned 
Bentham. 

" Ah ! " — a pause — " and I return on Monday. Well, 
good-day to you ; good-day ; " and, again raising his hat, he 
passed oa 

The young people walked a few paces, then turned and 
looked after him, just in time to catch him turning also. 

"Mr. Bentham," said he, approaching them again, 
"could you make it convenient to give me a call on 
Tuesday morning ? say at one o'clock. You are at liberty 
then, I think." 

"I will do so with the greatest pleasure," returned 
Bentham. 

" I thank you ; I shall esteem it a favour. Good-day to 
you once more." 

Bentham's spirits ran up at once after this interview. 

" Business ! Business ! " he exclaimed. 
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Chrissie Frome looked up at him with a wistful little 
glance, and a new hope, struggling against many fears, made 
her lip quiver. 

"Yes, my darling, that means business," said her 
Bentham. " They say in the office I am the only one that 
can tackle old Faulkner, and I believe they're right I only 
wish I could get a chance of doing something with him on 
my own account What do you suppose he wants with me ?" 

"Something with a good commission, I hope," sighed 
Chrissie, afraid to let herself feel too elated 

" To pump me about the Van Noordens, I should say, 
but he won't be able to get much out of me, for the simple 
reason that I only know what all Queston talks about 
What more do you know of them, Chrissie ? " 

" Ah ! " said she, with a long sigh, " I don't envy them ; 
poor as we are, I don't envy them; I am glad we are 
ourselves. But, as far as business is concerned, it cannot 
matter at all to any one, except to the Van Noordens, that 
they are not kind to one another, can it ? " 

" Oh, can't it, my innocent child ; why, that makes all the 
difference ! What a sentimental little goosie you are ! " 

" I am sorry I said anything about it, then \ I don't want 
to hurt them. I am afraid there is no occasion for others 
to hurt them, they are always doing it for themselves. They 
are thought a great deal of down here. They have plenty 
of money " 

"You mean they spend a great deal of money," inter- 
rupted Bentham. 

" Yes \ they are not at all stingy or mean, and they have 
nice ways, I am told ; but, of course, they are much too 
grand to know any of the Doper's End people," said 
Chrissie. 

" My belief is," said Bentham, with an air of tremendous 
sagacity — " my belief is that old Faulkner has run down on 
purpose to see the place. As for his staying here, that's all 
fudge. What am I to make out of the old rascal's visit ? 
Why, of course, it can only mean that Van Noorden is 
tr3dng to borrow money ; what else can you make of it ? " 

" You won't tell him anything that will injure them, will 
you ? " said Chrissie Frome, with sudden pity. 
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" Of course I shan't ! " he returned. To himself he added, 
* * I only wish I had a little more to tell ;" and then, being 
touched with a little compunction, he said aloud, by way of 
reassuring both his conscience and his Chrissie, " Injure 
them ! How can I injure them ? What do I know of their 
affairs ? No, we can't do any business about Mount Norden 
— thafs not the question — but there's no telling what half- 
an-hour's talk with old Faulkner may not lead to. It might 
put me on my feet ; and it won't be my fault if it doesn't, 
either. I shall take very good care to have something else 
cut and dried to put before him. Something off my own 
bat I don't think that I'm a fellow that's likely to shut a 
door in my own face when it's been left even the smallest 
bit ajar. I see Hope in the offing." 

"We've seen her there so many times before," said 
Chrissie, sadly, half dreading another disappointment 

" I believe I've sighted her this time ! Hang it all ! Things 
must take a turn, you know — they can't always go against 
us. Now — just let me consider what I'd better do." 

" I won't interrupt you," said Chrissie Frome, impressed 
by the business-like tone with which the last sentence was 
uttered. 

" You dear little soul 1 As if you could ! " 

After this stroll a long way down the Old Abbot's Road, 
Mr. Bentham's depression was considerably lightened, and 
Miss Frome's daily life again grew much brighter. It is true 
that Bentham was sometimes rather irritable and sometimes 
even angry — not, of course, with his " dear little soul," but 
with things in general The next winter proved a much 
more prosperous one than the last, and in February — I think 
it was about February — a certain young couple might now 
and then be seen looking at a board on which " To Let " 
was inscribed in characters that seemed as if they had seen a 
good deal of service and rough weather. 

This board belonged to a small cottage that stood by 
itself on a much larger piece of ground than its diminutive 
size appeared to warrant It was not more than two miles 
from the school in which Miss Frome taught, so that on 
Saturday afternoons they often walked to it Once they 
borrowed the keys of the cottage, and went over it, when 
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they were delighted to find that it was the very thing they 
wanted If they could only manage to get it ! It was just 
then the summit of their small ambitioa 

Strange to say, the small cottage was also upon the Old 
Abbot's Road, but miles and miles nearer town than Doper's 
End or Mount Nordea In those days it was just outside 
the suburban district, and even then it was within half-an- 
hour's rail from town. 

This little cottage used, after a while, to come regularly 
into the conversation of the engaged couple, greatly adding 
to the clearness of their views of the future. There was a 
certain reassuring definiteness about it that was not without 
its charms. 

But suddenly, a little while before Easter, Chrissie Frome 
began to be very unhappy agaia There was a Saturday 
when her Bentham never came to her, and only sent a 
hurried note to tell her he was very busy indeed. 

She tried to make herself believe she was delighted that 
he was so busy. She even wrote to him that he was never 
to neglect business for her. But she could not help being 
grievously disappointed. Then all the week that followed, 
instead of those long letters that used to come by every 
post, there were but a few miserable lines now and then, 
just to let her know "he was too busy to write." 

" Too busy to write, indeed ! " she exclaimed, after she 
had received several of these hurried scrawls; "too busy! 
I have to work all day, but I'd sit up all night to write to 
him, and think nothing of it Why doesn't he say he's tired 
of me, and speak the truth ? " 

She sent him short notes in return, and cried a good .deal 
when she was alone. Giving music lessons was simple 
torture. Years afterwards, when she heard the monotonous 
" one," " two," " three," the misery of those long hours came 
back to her. 

But even the day before she was going to Doper's End 
for Easter, he never came. It is true, there was a pro- 
fusion of endearing terms thrown into the excuse he sent 

" But what are they worth ? What business can he have, 
that he can't tell me about ? " 

So she went down to Queston as miserable as any young 
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woman could well be. She could not bear the sight of the 
familiar, old-fashioned houses. The Old Abbot's Road was 
intolerable. The presence of her eldest cousin, who was at 
home just then, and who was very fond of her, she knew, 
made her furiously angry. She could not bear to stay in 
the house with him, for had he not once assured her that 
she was mistaken in her Bentham, who was not the man 
who could ever make her happy ? Now she felt he might 
have spoken the truth. And, indeed, many people had 
wondered that she should have preferred Bentham to a 
scholar like young John Frome. She grew so wretched that 
on Saturday, when a farmer's wife, who lived a few 
miles off, called and accused Miss Frome of never coming 
to see her, she put on her bonnet and went away with her 
there and then. 

" He couldn't have been at the office on Good Friday," 
she said. " I think if he had the slightest feeling for me he 
would have sent me a letter ! But he shall find I'm not to 
be played with. I shall break it all off. Does he expect 
me to put up with such a wretched farce as this ? " And 
she took up the note she had had that morning quite sava- 
gely. It was a wonder she did not tear it up, but she did 
not ; she only left Doper's End with a very broken heart 

Far away from towns, divided from all sights and 
sounds of civic life by great stretches of rich country, even a 
good mile or more from the nearest hamlet, on a plot of 
table-land, with meadows and hop-gardens all around, stands 
Okendea 

It is a Baptist chapel, but no one ever thinks of calling it 
anything else than Okenden, pronouncing the name with a 
very wide " O " to begin with, and a very decided " den " 
to end with, the middle syllable counting for next to 
nothing. 

There are many " dens " in that part of the Weald of 
Kent ; the natives are proud of them, and throw the whole 
of their force upon that well-beloved last syllable. 

Okenden is a square brick building, not without a certain 
picturesqueness of its own, for time and weather have 
worked hard upon its walls and roof, softening its outline, 
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and toning down its red bricks. It looks fragile, but yet it 
has managed to stand out there all by itself, with the open 
country all around, and nothing to shield it from the rough 
winds, since 1726 — ^the date over the door. 

On a Sunday morning destined to be long remembered by 
a man and a woman, there were, however, no rough winds 
blowing, only the gentlest and freshest of spring breezes, and 
these even seemed hushed to Sabbath stillness. 

Many larks were singing above Okenden, but no other 
sound was to be heard until the quiet was at length softly 
dispersed, one could hardly say broken, by — 

" The voice of psalms, the simple song of praise," 

from within the chapeL 

A few minutes afterwards the rustic congregation began to 
leave the building ; not with noise or bustle, but quietly, as 
if they reverenced the calm beauty of the great temple out 
of doors. 

Still, there was many a hearty shake of the hand and many 
a friendly greeting before the little groups of men in clean 
smock-frocks and women and children in their neat, Sunday 
clothes broke up. 

The pastor and his family came out, lingered a few 
minutes among the people, and went away, accompanied by 
three or four of the congregation. 

Some who had come from a distance, and were going to 
wait for the next service, took possession of the settles out- 
side the chapel; some accepted hospitality from friends 
living at hand, while others gathered near a gipsy fire that 
was burning under a neighbouring hedge, where a kettle was 
boiling, from which one of the women presently made tea. 

Among the lingerers there were a couple of farmers' wives, 
with whom was a young woman who hardly seemed to be- 
long to their class. Her dress was simple, almost to prim- 
ness ; but the straw of her bonnet was fine, and the shawl 
(for they wore shawls in those days) covering her firm little 
figure was not bundled on after the fashion of the bucolics 
she accompanied. 

" You'll come in and have a bit with us, my dear ? " said one 
of the farmer's wives to Chrissie Frome. 
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** SOf thank you/' she replied, with an efibit ; then sud- 
denly taming to the other good lady she said hurriedly, with 
a look of distress and an evident agitation that she coold 
restrain no longer, '' Mrs. Quested, indeed I couldn't touch 
anything ; my head aches so m'uch. Ill stay out here ; per- 
haps the fresh air will do it good^ 

" Well, well, perhaps it may. You must do as you like, 
child ; but Til just step into Mrs. Burr's for alitde. It's too 
far to be going home and back agaia Do you go home, if 
you like, my dear/' 

She turned away, it was well they did not see her £ace as 
she left them. She dared not pass the people who were 
occupying the settles ; she went into the burial-ground 
behind the chapel. She was alone there; not a human 
being was to be seen ; only the broad country spread out 
miles and miles around, and a ring of purple hills in the 
distance, all smiling in the spring sunlight as if no human 
heart was breaking. 

She pressed one hand over her eyes and the other over 
her heart ; her breath came and went in short gasps full of 
bitter trouble, until hot, angry tears and passionate sobs re- 
fused to be held back any longer. 

" Oh, if I were but under one of those mounds ; perhaps 
he'd care for me then 1 It is all over ; I'll never speak to 
him again. Never 1 It will kill me. What does that 
matter, if it will only do it quickly ? He's tired of me. I 
see it all — he's tired of me, and I could have waited — oh, 
years and years for him I " 

She sat down on a grave, while one thought after another 
distracted her. How could she ever raise her bowed head 
again ? How face the world without the love that had made 
her so proud and happy so long ? And all the while the 
fair country smiled and the larks went on singing as if for 
her everything had not come to an utter end. 

" And I thought I was to be always with my Bentham ! 
Oh, fool, fool that I was ) Always with him ! and now — 
now I shall never speak to him any more ! " 

For a long while she could only weep and rage over that 
one dreadful thought, but presently she took out all the litde 
notes he had lately sent her, and determined to read them 
through again. 
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get cJ^ ^^^ ^^o^' * J^o time 'to me ! " No, she could not 
2me ! » ^ ^^t « No time " meant " No more love." " No 

length f ^^ ^^ " "^ ^^"^^ • " ^^ ^^°' through all the 
tin^g t-K ^^^^ engagement, had written to her twice, some- 
satisfi J ^^^ times a day ! He who hitherto had never been 
And unless she had the hourly chronicle of his thoughts ! 

tirJi ^^y^ ^e could coolly write he had " no time." He was 
"^'^^ of her. 

ende^^- yet, surely the little notes were full of the old 
be T^^^^ words ? Surely — ^but no — she was not going to 
x^^g^i^yed with. She would not allow herself to see fond- 
tQQ ^^ those hasty scrawls. She was too angry with him — 
am^^'^^ ^^^ too hurt She rose and paced up and down 
^ong the graves. ^ 

^^- J^PPosing she were wronging him after all ? Supposing, 
^orV ^ ^^^ ^^^" thinking so hardly of him, he had been 
gi^^ ^^ ^y and night for her? How could she ever for- 

And ^^^^^ for her wicked thoughts ? 
she tried ^^^^^ ^^ ^o. A ray of hope crossed her mind ; 

Xlj^ ^^ push it aside, but it was not to be got rid of. 
'"oad thsS ^^^^^ ^^ which Okenden stands is reached by a 
-^y the r ^j^^^y ascends from the level plains a mile below, 
atones, i-j^^^^^de is a raised causeway paved with irregular 
the Weal/? P^k-horse track of days not so long gone by in 

• ^^ to tK-^^^'^^ 

Jt ran pas*.^'^ causeway Chrissie Frome presently stepped ; 

^ yards ^ . ^^rial-ground. She walked up and down a 
^'^G Was cJo*^^ ^^' ^^^ turned and, hardly conscious of what 

She held*^^' began to descend the path. 

?^Qgero^ ^^^ head down, but she saw the flowers in the 

^ ^e fi^i?^ more than she saw the young green crops 

f^^ all f^' ^^ ^^^ stacked hop-poles. How wide, how 

eit f tile country was 1 How alone, how desolate she 

f ^^ th 

^ off ^ I'ough pathway turned a comer, and then, just as 

fi^^^)> th ^^^ could see (for as she turned she raised her 
^e r .?^^, bkok. ag^ainst the purple distance, was a man's 

H ^^i" hi ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^entham ! 

'^ Ah^ ^Arobbed violently with a sudden, sweet reac- 
"^ / ^^r all, she had had power to draw him 
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• 

there ! He had hunted her out, even in that lonely place. 
Love urged her to run, to fly to him, but pride said stay, 
so she stayed 

She stood still just where she was on the raised causeway, 
her form erect, her hands after she had hurriedly wiped 
away her tears, clasped tightly before her, and her features 
composed into what she hoped was severity. She resolved 
to be very stem as she stood there waiting for him. He 
hurried up to her as fast as he could ; his face, which was 
usually rather pale, was flushed up to the roots of his brown 
hair. 

He stretched out both his hands to her ; she did not take 
either of them. 

" Well ? " she asked, with a certain querulousness, drawing 
back a little as she spoke. As soon as the word had passed 
her lips she pressed them tightly together, and looked him 
steadily in the face. 

" Good heavens ! " he exclaimed, " what has come to you ? 
YouVe been crying ! " 

" Well, sir ! " she repeated. 

"Is diat all I'm to have for my tramp after you? 

Why — don't look at me like that ! Why — ^why " he 

stammered 

" You are not a bad actor ! " said she, with an attempt at 
sarcasm. " But I wonder you have found time to come 
and play before me. I thought you had * no time.' " 

He began to laugh — it was a good, hearty laugh, it made 
her cry — and the end of it was that he managed to put his 
arms round her and kiss her. 

"Then you're not tired of me?" she whispered, with a 
sob. 

So then there was quite a tender little scene, and then a 
long business-like account of all he had been doing, which 
made Chrissie declare that she would never, never forgive 
herself as long as she lived And all the while he had only 
been working for her ; she saw that he hadn't been able to 
write, and now all the trouble was over. After all, she was 
going to be always with him ; there he was only waiting for 
her to say "whea" 

What could she answer, except " When you like, 
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dearest " ? And the little cottage on the Old Abbot's Road, 
that was to be theirs, too. 

Where was it to take place ? " Might it be at Doper*s 
End — ^at dear Doper's End, where we first met?" she 
asked 

He thought no place could be better. 

"After all, it was out of Old Faulkner I made the 
money," he said ; " although he cheated me most cruelly. 
Oh, it was too hard, Chrissie ! it was too hard, after he haid 
raised my hopes, to go and knock them all down again ) I 
wonder I didn't half kill him ! I didn't, though ! I never 
gave him an uncivil word ; and I think I've found how to 
make him pay. In spite of himself I have made him pay. 
But when he tried to do me out of my lawful jM'ofit, 
because I'd trusted to his word — when he asked me, * Have 
you an)rthing to show for it ? ' when he knew I hadn't put 
the agreement on paper, and couldn't either. Oh, my dar- 
ling ! it was as if he had struck you — my wife, as I'd been 
calling you in my mind — down before my eyes. I shall 
remember it as long as I live. But there, it has turned out 
all right I shall do lots of business with him yet Let's 
forget him now; let's shake him off until to-morrow." 

So they strolled along the road below the worn cause- 
way, and it seemed to them as if all the blue-bells in the 
hedges began to ring and all the larks were singing only for 
them. 

After they had talked a long while, the smocks and shawls 
appeared again — the congregation was gathering for service. 

The lovers stood side by side for a few moments gazing 
together over the fair, broad landscape. 

" * And the land shall enjoy her Sabbaths,' " whispered 
Chrissie Frome. " And so shall we, dear. Let us go in 
and give thanks." They went back to Okenden. The 
congregation came slowly in, and hid itself away in high, 
square pews. 

The service begaa A woman's voice, in a pure, dreamy 
tone, sang the first notes of an old hymn-tune. The people 
took it up softly and slowly, as if in meditation. How rural 
their broad vowels sounded in the quaint "repeats" ! How 
far, far off from the madding crowd it was, that whole 
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service ! How far, far back it took one into the ages of 
faith when men knew what they believed ! And those two 
affianced lovers — ^he and she — bending over the same book 
in the high-backed pew all by themselves, — how sweet, how 
solemn it was to them ! Unforgotten, unforgotten now and 
for ever, as long as they two shdl live. 

It is years ago since that April Sunday. He and she 
have long been Mr. and Mrs. Bentham of the Old Abbot's 
Road. 

It was when they had been married about a year, and 
Hugh, their first-born, had just come to bless them, that two 
other children were bom in two other homes ; for Hugh 
Bentham, Ray Faulkner, and Petronella Van Noorden 
arrived in this world within a few days of each other. 





CHAPTER IIL 




YOUNG FAULKNER. 

NE evening during the April that followed the 
Bentham marriage, Mr. Faulkner, the tall, stiff 
man whom a certain young couple had once 
met looking through the gates of Mount 
Norden Park, came slowly down the broad 
staircase of his old-fashioned house, in the 
legal quarters about Bedford Row, Bloomsbury. 
Mr. Faulkner was not a lawyer, but it suited him 
then to dwell in that neighbourhood 

On this particular evening. Old Faulkner (as he was 
generally called by those who had the misfortune to know 
him intimately) was preceded downstairs by his time- 
honoured father — the elder Faulkner — a puffy, little old 
man with a red face and about two dozen white hairs 
arranged around a shining surface of head The two men 
stepped noiselessly over the carpets of the stairs and hall, 
neither of them venturing upon so much as a whisper until 
they were safely in front of the dining-room fire. 

They had just been to see young Faulkner, aged twelve 
hours, the only child who had been bom to any member of 
the family since the advent of Old Faulkner himself, forty- 
six years ago. Safe within the dining-room the father and 
grandfather simultaneously coughed, and prepared to speak 
in their usual tones. 

"Hang me, George!" exclaimed the elder, his voice 
sounding quite startling in the stillness of the room, "if 
you weren't the stingiest old skin-flint that ever lived you'd 
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fetch up a bottle of your old port and drink the very good 
'ealth of the hospicious occurrince." The elder Faulkner's 
aspirates and vowels were, as he said himself, "quite 
permiskyous." 

" By all means," said his son, with a slight jerk, as if this 
obvious duty had entirely escaped his memory, and he was 
glad to be reminded of it 

With rather less than his usual deliberateness he went 
down to his cellar and returned, bringing with him a 
venerable bottle, which he at once uncorked with a 
solemnity singularly at variance with the expression of 
satisfaction on his face. 

"A fine little chap; a fine little chap," observed the 
grandfather, as he vigorously polished up his hands before 
the fire. " A proper little fellow ; a deal properer than his 
father was at his age. Lord ! Lord ! What a skinny little 
animal you was when I first saw you, George, my boy ! " 

" So youVe often told me, sir, and you can hardly call 
me corpulent yet ; not as compared to yourself for instance," 
said the other, pouring out a couple of glasses of wine, with 
great cautioa 

" Ha ! ha ! That's one for me ; you had me there ! " 
laughed the puffy old man. "And now here's to *The 
Ewent,' and may he turn out all that's expected of 
him!" 

The two men honoured the toast standing, then drew up 
their chau-s to the fire, for the night was bitterly cold, and 
having placed a small table between them, proceeded to 
finish the bottle, the elder taking much more than his fair 
hal£ 

"George," presently exclaimed the grandfather, "that 
young 'un will have to top it all up ; he must be a gentleman. 
No mistake about it, a gentleman he must be ! I don^t 
mean a gentleman like you, you know, but a real swell ! 
Land — stake in the country — that sort of thing. If I'd ha' 
known he was coming I'd have had it ready and waiting for 
him." 

" As it is, I shouldn't wonder but I have a neat little 
property for him yet, by the time he wants it," said young 
Faulkner's father, gravely looking into the fire, in which it Is 
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possible he might have seen a well-wooded park and a large 
house standing on a slight eminence — very like Mount 
Norden, for instance. 

The sharp pair of small grey eyes opposite to him 
twinkled knowingly. 

"There's an osspicious occurrince at Mount Norden 
again, I see," the elder Faulkner remarked 

" Indeed ! Ah i a singular coincidence ! a singular 
coincidence ! Really IVe been so much taken up all day 
with that boy of mine that IVe hardly looked down the 
Times, What is it ? Pass the paper. Thanks." 

Old Faulkner was always polite, even to his father, in 
private. 

" It " was a girl — "a daughter, Petronella," the announce- 
ment was worded. 

The two men read it over with considerable interest 

" Young man upstairs to be * George ' ? " asked the grand- 
father, jerking his thumb over his shoulder. 

" Well — a — no — I think not," between a series of long 
pauses. " They'd call us * the three Georges.' No ; I shall 
caUhim *Ray.'" 

" What ! after that chousing old rascal, Ray ? " 

" On the whole, yes ; the boy's mother will like it " (it 
was her maiden name, the " old rascal," being her father)-— 
" my wife will like it ; and on an occasion like this it is as 
well to let bygones be bygones," said Old Faulkner, with an 
assumption of virtue that very nearly deceived himself. 

" Well ! " exclaimed his father, slapping him sharply on 
the knee ; " if you're not the downiest old 'umbug ever was, 
I'm no sinner. I don't mind your trying it on with other 
people, but you shouldn't with me — you shouldn't now ; it's 
a waste of precious hintment" 

There was a long pause. 

"Why don't you talk?" presently continued the older 
man ; " you're up to something ; I know it as well as if you 
told me." 

"A curious coincidence about that girl with the queer 
name," said Old; Faulkner, meditatively — he has always 
been " Old Faulkner," even at school ; " but I can tell you 
of another that is still more curious. This very morning 
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Sir Hendrik Van Noorden applied to me for a mortgage 
upon his place. Here's his letter." 

" Bless my soul ! you don't say so ? Let him have it ! 
Let him have it ! He's stuck out longer than I thought he 
would, considering what he threw away along of that last 
election business. I knew we should hook him at last 
Ain't it a merciful pervision of nature that such a lot of 
fools is born every day. What would us that 'as brains do 
without 'em, eh ? " 

Then they discussed the terms of the mortgage. The 
owner of Mount Norden had done business with the 
Faulkners before now in a smaller way, and, unpleasant 
as it had naturally been to him, he found that he greatly 
preferred dealing with Old Faulkner than with any one else. 

" At any rate," he often had said to himself, " Faulkner 
understands the feelings of a gentlemaa" And this, as 
regarded the only Faulkner he had ever seen, was perfectly 
true. Old Faulkner was not, of course, responsible for his 
own father, but when the elder man was out of the way, as 
he always was if Sir Hendrik were in it, no one could deny 
that Old Faulkner's surroundings were such as became a 
man of solid good taste and judgment The room in 
which he was then sitting was simply but handsomely 
furnished. The few oil paintings on the walls were good, 
although dark and heavy ; the engravings in the portfolio on 
the easel in the corner had all been ^lost carefully chosen ; 
the china was fine and of unquestioned genuineness. 

** My son begins life with very tolerable prospects, I think 
we may say," said Old Faulkner, presently, closing the 
business discussion about the Mount Norden mortgage. 

" Grand ones ! By the powers, grand ones ! He's the 
fellow that must make the family — tsdces three, you know, to 
make a family — ^and you can start from me. But it's how 
to grow a gentleman, without perdoocing a consequential, 
idiotic ass= — that's the rub ! Look at old Thomson and his 
son, now! I met the poor old chap as I were coming 
along. * Halloa, Thomson,' says I ; * what's the matter ? 
Going to be hanged ? ' * Matter, enough,' says he ; * there's 
my boy just been and cut me, cut me dead, sir ; and me, 
who've been lavishing my property on him all these years ' 
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— and blest if the poor old fellow didn't begin to snivel, 
that he did. * Thomson/ says I, * blame yourself; it's all 
your own fault' * You're right,' says he, * you're right ; but 
that's cold comfort'* So, if you please, we won't let our 
young gentleman grow up with sneering ways. Hang it all, 
why can't a fellow be a swell and a business man too ? I'd 
have been — you'd have been — if we'd only got the chance. 
I've got my views for the youngster. I'll back you up — I 
will — and I'm a tough 'un, I reckon I've a good twenty 
years yet before I turn up my toes. Well, I must be 
a-jogging along agaia A cold night to turn out — a cold 
night ! " 

" Don't go then, I'll put you up." 

" I'm partial to my own crib, all the same," said the elder. 
" I tell you what, though," he went on, with sudden energy, 
as an extraordinarily bold resolve quickly formed itself in his 
brain, " I tell you what, though, I'll have a cab ! I will — 
I'll have a cab ! If a man can't come it strong on such an 
occurrince as this, I'd like to know when he is to. I'll have 
a cab, that I will ! " 

" By all means," assented his son, ringing the belL " A 
cab, Sarah." 

" Oh, sir, I do hope no one ain't worse ! " exclaimed the 
girL 

" All right, thank you. Hansom or four-wheeler ? " 

"'Ansom; none of your fever-traps for me, not if I knows 
it After all, I might as well drive to the Tot [so he 
familiarly alluded to the Tottenham Court Road] and take 
the 'bus. But no. Hang expense, I say! I'll have my 
cab, for once, I will ! Grandsons ar'n't born every day in 
our family. Good-night, George. My love to the missus 
and young 'ua Good-night" 

His son dutifully saw him buttoned up in his great coat, 
went to the door with him, and, uncertain whether his 
excellent father would after all be able to allow himself the 
luxury of driving beyond the " Tot," gave the cabman his 
address at Camden Town. 

" I never saw the old gentleman so excited before," said 
Old Faulkner. " I'll just go upstairs and look at the boy 
again before I write to Van Noordea" 
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It was just a week later that Old Faulkner again went 
down to his cellar, and brought up another bottle of his best 
port, but this time there was no one to share it with him. 

The table was laid for one only ; it was before beginning 
dinner that the wine was decanted. The reason for drinking 
it — for Mr. Faulkner would never have touched a drop of it 
without a good reason — was that within the last seven days 
he had gone through a great deal, and required keeping up. 
Mr. Faulkner sat down gravely to his solitary meaL He 
wore a new suit of black, exactly like his last one, also a 
new black tie. His neat gold chain had given place to a , 
black watch-guard ; he had jet studs in his shirt front and at 
his wrists. He had, in fact, just returned from his father's 
funeral ; for since the corresponding day of last week the 
TimeSy which had so recently told its readers of the arrival 
of Ray Faulkner and Petronella Van Noorden, had duly 
notified the exit of George Faulkner, of Lambeth Marsh 
and Camden Town. 

The bereaved son had been much affected by the sudden- 
ness of the blow. The old gentleman had gone off in an 
apoplectic fit the morning after his reckless act of extra- 
vagance in the matter of the cab; but Mr. Faulkner, 
although still feeling deeply impressed, was recovering from 
the shock. Dinner finished, he withdrew to his little study 
or, if you will, office, and taking with him the wine and a 
firesh glass, he drew his arm-chair up to the fire and prepared 
to meditate. 

This was a distinct indulgence on his part, but seemed to 
him to be warranted by circumstances. One does not bury 
so near a relative as a father frequently, and Old Faulkner 
was by no means unmindful of the claims of domestic duty. 
Indeed, a sense of domestic duty was a strong point in his 
character, and the way in which he had sustained, un- 
tarnished to the end, the lustre of his filial relationship to 
his very objectionable old father, was now a source of 
serious self-congratulation to him. 

"So the old man's gone!" he said to himself, as he 
replaced the poker after he had vigorously stirred up the 
fire. " Gone ! Dead ! Buried ! Well, I've been a good son 
to him — a very good son — a son such as few men are 
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blessed with." I cannot vouch for the exact words, but this 
was the substance of Old Faulkner's opening remarks to 
himself Words are the only medium I have at hand, and 
words are singularly inadequate representations of unspoken 
thoughts. 

" He was trying, very trying — few men more so ! " Old 
Faulkner went oa " Yes, IVe gone through a good deal 
with him. I can't say I should like to have it over again, 
but I'm glad he saw my boy before he went How delighted 
he was ! After all, I never had any reason to doubt his 
affection for me — that was something. I believe the sight 
of that boy, together with the wine, was too much for him. 
He had a kind heart — for us at least I don't remember his 
ever doing a good turn to any one else ; so much the better 
for us." And then Old Faulkner went over the long years 
that he and his father had lived and worked together — but, 
absorbed in the past as he was, his own little son upstairs 
seemed always with him. "*Stick to me, George. Stick to 
me ! ' That's what my father said to me. And I stuck to 
him. Surely, if any man on this earth deserves to have a 
dutiful son, I am that man." He was not religious, but he 
was in his way superstitious. He believed firmly that had 
he treated his father badly, his punishment would have 
come through his own son. " I don't say I have not had 
my reward," he went on, following another train of thought 
" I have, and I expect I shall have. * Stick to me, George, 
I'm a pa)dng concern ! ' That's what he said when I wanted 
to make a fool of myself years ago. And he was as good 
as his word ; he's been a paying concern, a very pa3dng 
concern. How we've worked together ! And how well it's 
paid ! " Here Mr. Faulkner made a little mental note : — 
" Mem. To let my boy know very plainly on which side 
his bread is buttered" 

"Well, at last it's all in my own hands." The old man's 
will had left him absolutely everything — not one penny was 
there for any one else. A few ill-spelt, scarcely legible lines 
left the son master of all, and already he had found out that 
that " all " was much larger than even he had anticipated, 
although he could have declared a week ago that he knew 
to a farthing what the property was worth. 
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" IVe long wanted to go in for a larger game," continued 
Old Faulkner. " Let nie see, there's the Lambeth place to 
dispose of; I'll put that into Bentham's hands. He'll get 
me my price. Then there's so-and-so, and so-and-so. 
Bentham's useful, hut I must keep my eye upon him. If 
he continues to serve me well, I shall leave town altogether ; 
it will be better for the boy. There is Shortlands, not far 
from Mount Nordea I'll sell up Willis and go and live 
there. Shortlands can be much improved I shan't keep it 
Then there's Mount Norden. I like that place ; that will 
do — not yet — nice place for my boy, especially if — a — ^h'm ! 
Van Noorden says he's expecting a large fortune on the 
death of a relative. They always are — that's no matter." 

Thus it will be seen Mr. Faulkner was not altogether 
without plans for his son's future. These did not, however, 
prevent him from thinking of the claims of the present, for, 
after a while, he locked up the decanter — he was strictly 
moderate — and, saying, " It's time I went up to see how they 
are going on," he left his sanctum, and sat with his wife and 
child for an hour or so before he began his usual letter- 
writing. 

" The man who neglects his family duties," he remarked 
to himself, as he came downstairs again, full of the con- 
sciousness of having fulfilled his own remarkably well — " the 
man who neglects his family duties is, indeed, worse than 
an infidel ; he is a fool." 

Whether or not this observation was prompted by what 
Mr. Faulkner knew of the Van Noorden affairs the reader 
will be soon able to judge for himself. 





CHAPTER IV. 

PETRONELLA. 

ETRONELLA VAN NOORDEN— truly an 
un-English name for an English girl ; but the 
Van Noordens carefully preserved the traces 
of their foreign origia 

They were not a very old English family, 
having come to this country not with William 
the Norman but with William of Orange, for whom 
they fought, and to whom they lent money. They 
were rewarded for these services by a baronetcy, they settled 
down at Queston, and were, for several generations, the 
greatest and richest people all round about Mount Norden. 
In Queston Church may still be seen a statue of Sir Hen- 
drik the First ; who is there represented as attired in a great 
wig with long curls, a jack-towel, short sword, and sandals. 
There is also a small marble tablet to the little boy Mr. and 
Mrs. Bentham once saw on a memorable occasion when 
they happened to be walking along the Old Abbot's Road — 
Hendrik, the dearly-loved infant son of Petronella*s parents ; 
and between the marble warrior and his baby descendant 
was many another Hendrik, whose memorials were to be 
found in various parts of the church. 

The well-curled locks of the warrior abutted on an elabo- 
rate monument above which two chubby young angels had 
been occupied day and night for a hundred and fifty years 
in trying to dry with a marble handkerchief the tears they 
were still shedding for the loss of Dame Petronella, the first 
Sir Hendrik's wife; a lady, so it appeared from a long 
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epitaph surrounded by stone flowers with stone ribbon 
streamers, whose virtues and accomplishments showed that 
the Wise Man's ideal of the perfect woman, far from being 
h3^erbolical, fell a long way below the reality. This admir- 
able being's character and attainments, as thus set forth, had 
so impressed her family, that every Van Noorden since her 
time had bestowed her name* upon his eldest daughter. 
This monument was so situated that the Sir Hendrik and 
Lady Van Noorden of this narrative read " Dame Petro- 
nella " whenever they turned their eyes from their prayer- 
books or the pulpit 

Sir Hendrik regarded the monuments of his race with 
awe ; but Lady Van Noorden, whose own family — ^although 
now without a title — ^had been English nobles for centuries, 
while the Noorden had been Flemish traders, used to make 
sport of the warrior, the wig, the weeping cherubs, and the 
wonderful " Old Dame P," by which irreverent name, I 
regret to say, she too often playfully alluded to her husband's 
patron saint 

"What a fearful creature she must have been to live 
with ! " remarked Lady Van Noorden after service one Sun- 
day morning. 

" It is a pity you should think so," replied her husband, 
severely. " In her days virtue was not thought so dull as 
unfortunately some people in this very enlightened age seem 
to think it" 

" Some people 1 why don't you say — one person — mean- 
ing always, of course, your wife?" retorted Lady Van 
Noordea 

" I must say, my dear," said Sir Hendrik, in a peculiarly 
aggravating and martyr-like voice, " that the tone of your 
remarks on some subjects is extremely objectionable, and, I 
may add, even offensive to me. If I ever have a daughter 
she shalfbe named Petronella." 

" And I," said his wife, with an unpleasant emphasis on 
the pronoun, — " and I shall never give a daughter of mine 
the name of Petronella ; the sound of it is * objectionable, 
and, I may add, even offensive to me.'" 

Then there were a good many words, such as, unhappily, 
most of us have now and then heard in domestic life. " In 
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fact," presently said Lady Van Noorden, " I should insist 
upon another name." 

" That settles the matter at once," exclaimed Sir Hendrik, 
who was by this time thoroughly enraged — for his temper 
could not stand much — "that settles the matter; if you 
' insisted,' I should be under the disagreeable necessity of 
showing you that I, too, could 'insist' Insist! — ^Things 
have come to a pretty pass when a father is threatened — 
actually threatened — ^because he dares to give his own 
daughter the name of a virtuous ancestress ! " 

The daughter was quite mythical when this dispute took 
place, but when she actually arrived. Sir Hendrik, who was 
one of those weak men whose boast it is that they never 
give in and never change their minds, without saying another 
word to his wife, sent the name " Petronella " to the Times 
along with the customary announcement You may remem- 
ber that Mr. Faulkner and his father read the notice with 
considerable interest After this, does it not seem paradoxi- 
cal to say that Sir Hendrik Van Noorden was in love with 
his wife as desperately as ever? But, strange as it may 
appear, it is true ; and it was the great woe of his life that 
he could not make her love him ; that he knew only too 
surely that she never had and never would love him. 

Even people who, in the ordinary conduct of affairs, show 
common sense and shrewdness, have been observed to lack 
the power of applying these excellent qualities to their 
domestic life; indeed, I once heard it remarked — ^by a 
person who ought to know — that husbands and wives are 
never quite sane as regards wives and husbands. Now Sir 
Hendrik and Lady Van Noorden were perhaps as unprac- 
tical and foolish a couple as ever ruined a home 

Sir Hendrik was a consummate muddler, with a grand 
talent for frittering away everything he had You could 
never quite tell the line he would take on any given point ; 
as a rule he acted anyhow, but, just as habitually untidy 
people are sometimes attacked by violents fits of clearing up, 
so Sir Hendrik alternated between easy-goingness and the 
harshest despotism. His vain struggles to keep order 
inspired his wife with the greatest contempt ; after one of 
these outbreaks she would apply herself to meditate with 
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even more than her ordinary fervour upon that ever-recur 
ring riddle, " Why did I marry him ? " 

This was a question she asked herself many hundred 
times during the course of her married life. 

" It was not for money, nor for position, nor because he 
was the only eligible person, nor because I had romantic 
notions about him, — then why on earth was it ? " So she 
would soliloquise, enlarging on each of these particulars 
until, if I should write her thoughts in full, they alone would 
fill my allotted space. " Why was it ? I want to know why 
it was ? » 

Alas, she did know well enough ! Sometimes she even had 
the candour to tell the truthful answer to her husband, and, 
less frequently, to herself: "Because I was a fool — that's 
why." 

Indeed it was not to be denied that this was strictly the 
case ; — they were both fools. 

" Every subject is equally fertile to me. A fly will serve 
me for a subject," wrote that most delightful of egotists, the 
Sieur de Montaigne. 

O observant and unprejudiced reader, has it never hap- 
pened to you to notice how applicable are these two sen- 
tences to some of your married friends ? What crops of 
quarrels lie germinating in the most apparently innocent 
words ! Talk of a fly serving them for the subject of a 
bickering match ! A fly is a mammoth compared to the 
infusoria over which they will wrangle, dear things ! To 
this unhappy class belonged the owners of Mount Nordea 
Nothing was too minute for them to quarrel about ; but it is 
due to Sir Hendrik to say that- his attacks upon his wife 
were often followed by fits of abject submission, and his 
wife's spiteful little speeches by a most charming gracious- 
ness and good temper, the whole resulting in the spending 
of a great deal of money in celebration of the treaty of peace. 

W^en Sir Hendrik had succeeded to the Mount Norden 
property he had found it slightly encumbered ; not, how- 
ever, to any alarming extent A little of his wife's ready- 
money, a little prudence and economy, and he might very 
soon have been clear. But hardly had the honeymoon been 
over before Sir Hendrik, ignoring even the small store of 
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liking for him that his wife had to offer, after their first 
serious quarrel, when she had declared she had never loved 
him, had made no allowance for anger and excitement, but 
had at once rushed to the conclusion that his marriage, and 
consequently his whole domestic life, was a failure. 

Sir Hendrik was as proud as he was weak ; he could not 
bear failure. Being eminently a domestic man, and pre- 
eminently unfitted for public life, he determined to shine in 
the political world, so — but as every one knows the result of 
his contesting Queston, and afterwards, with even greater 
disaster. South Kent, it is not necessary for me to repeat 
that miserable tale. 

It was his South Kent defeat that had made another ap- 
plication to Mr. Faulkner absolutely imperative. That ap- 
plication was made a few days after the birth of his 
daughter. 

From what I have already told you about Sir Hendrik, 
you will have imagined that no sooner had he sent off the 
notice with the name " Petronella," than he was stung by 
remorse, as well as terribly afraid of the consequences. 

He almost made up his mind to telegraph an alteration ; 
then he determined to assert himself ; then he had a great 
many other worries, and so the announcement came out in 
its original form. 

When he saw it in print his heart misgave him most 
cruelly ; how to keep it from his wife, at least for a time, 
became a grave anxiety, as she had already asked when it 
would appear. 

His letters that morning were more distressing than ever. 
He had only the day before been driven to write to Mr. 
P'aulkner and the mortgage money was not yet at his dis- 
posal. He was in fact in as wretched a state of mind as he 
could well be in, when Lady Van Noorden, who was even 
better than could be expected, sent down to say that if he 
were at liberty she would be glad to see him. 

That miserable announcement ! What a twinge his con- 
science and his cowardice gave him as he noiselessly entered 
his wife's darkened room ! Contrary to any greeting he 
had expected, and taking him utterly by surprise, his wife 
put out her pale hand to him and smiled with an expression 

3 
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of ajffection and friendliness such as he had never seen on 
her face before. 

It was so unlooked for — ^it took away his speech. His 
lips quivered as he bent and kissed her forehead He could 
not speak for a moment, but he drew up a chair to the bed- 
side and kissed her hand as it lay within his own. She 
said nothing, but smiled kindly,— ^w^/j', he thought, — and 
looked to him very lovely and very happy. 

With a trembling joy that made those few moments the 
very summit of his life, he felt that at last she loved him. 
With that knowledge, away went debts, difficulties, all the 
wretchedness of his past existence. With her love, with his 
marriage no failure, what could he not accomplish ? With 
her love — with his wife's heart all his own, what miracles 
were impossible ? 

She, too, was moved by his tenderness. As he caressed 
her hand he saw that gentle tears were gathering in her 
eyes. 

The little boy's death had been a great grief to both of 
them, although even that had failed to draw them together ; 
now it seemed that renewed parental love was at last to 
make them one. It was the happiest moment in the lives 
of both. 

After a brief silence they began to speak ; but only on 
simple domestic matters ; no word of what each had felt 
passed their lips, yet each knew how fondly, almost how 
rapturously, with what a sense of blissful rest each had 
turned to the other. 

" I have been thinking about dear baby's name," presently 
whispered Lady Van Noorden ; " my mother's was Charlotte. 
I should like " 

Sir Hendrik hastily resolved to tear up the Times, 
What did the announcement matter after all ? What need 
was there to adhere to it ? " Certainly, my dearest," was on 
the tip of his tongue, when there was a careful tap at the 
dressing-room door. " Come in," said Sir Hendrik, almost 
savagely, recognising the nurse's knock. She came in 
bearing a silver salver and a card : " Ridley has just brought 
it up. Sir Hendrik," said she, " and he says the gentleman 
says he is sorry to intrude, but he wants to see you most 
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partickleler, and won't keep you five minutes." Sir Hendrik 
scowled at the card, but, reading the name, saw there was 
no help for him. " I must go," he said ; " may I come up 
again, love ? " 

She smiled assent, and he went down to his visitor, who 
stayed nearly an hour, instead of five minutes, and entailed 
the writing of several letters after he had left 

Hardly had the nurse closed the door upon Sir Hendrik 
when she turned to her patient and said, with a smirk and a 
twist of her head, and a smoothing of her own splendid cap- 
strings, " Oh, my lady, IVe seen the Times^ and the baby's 
name in full in it * Petronella ' it is, and I'm sure it's a 
sweet pretty name for a young lady, and I 'ope and trust, 
my lady, that she will grow up to be as good and as clever 
as the Dame in the church." 

Here baby, who had been asleep, began to stir. The 
nurse went up to the grand cradle, all trimmed up with pink 
satin and fine lace, and began a conversation with the infant 
in the jargon they are supposed to understand, so that she 
never saw the expression that crossed her lady's face as she 
realised what Sir Hendrik had done. 

Sir Hendrik was finishing his luncheon when he heard the 
doctor crossing the hall after his usual visit 

He sprang up, went to the dining-room door, and shook 
hands with tfie doctor vigorously. 

" Well, Dr. Hill, we're going on grandly," he began, and 
then — suddenly noticing an unwonted seriousness in the 
doctor's countenance — " Gk)od God !" he exclaimed, " what's 
the matter ? " 

" Something has evidently excited Lady Van Noorden," 
said the doctor, " she is not so well this morning." 

" She was perfectly calm and happy when I left her not 
two hours ago," said Sir Hendrik, quite aghast with terror. 

"Then she is not so now." 

The unhappy husband made as if he would have rushed 
upstairs, but the doctor laid a firm hand on his arm. 

"Don't be alarmed; but don't talk to her again just 
now ; in fact, don't go into the room. I'll look in in an 
hour or so." 

That was the beginning of a terrible week Upstairs in 

3—2 
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her darkened room the wife lay battling for life and reason ; 
in his library the husband paced up and down like a mad 
dened animal, declaring that if she died he would kill him 
self, and adjuring her by all that was sacred to live for him, 
whom he had so fondly hoped she had at last learned to 
love. 

Had he murdered that new-bom love with his own hand, 
and his wife with it ? 

In his madness he raved that so he had done, and swore 
he would not live without her. 





CHAPTER V. 

THE TRAGEDY AT MOUNT NORDEN. 

AS it well that Lady Van Noorden did not 
die ? Who dares decide ? But who has not 
known of recoveries that have seemed more 
disastrous than death ? 

Lady Van Noorden did not die, she lived ; 
but her love for her husband, for which he 
would have sacrificed himself and all he had, was 
dead; her husband himself had killed it She 
recovered To the common observer she was much the 
same as before her illness, except that her beauty was a little 
faded, and her lovely colour gone for ever ; but she had 
now a morbid dislike to her husband, against which she was 
powerless to contend ; and a strange feeling that made her 
put her baby as far from her as possible. 

The day before the christening her husband ventured to 
tell her that he wished the child's name to be Charlotte. 

" Sir Hendrik, my child has been stolen from me. Your 
daughter's name is Petronella," she said, with a terrible 
emphasis on the pronouns. So Petronella she was, a per- 
petual witness against her most unhappy parents. 

Poor little baby ! The mother who had welcomed her so 
fondly, and who still, in the depths of her heart, loved her 
with true motherly affection, arose from her sick bed with 
one terrible fixed idea — all love, all ardent feeling, even for 
her infant, was to be sternly repressed To have lavished 
caresses on her baby would have been a luxury she would 
by no means permit herself 
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When she visited the nursery, which was at set times 
most rigidly observed, she would perch the child upon her 
knee, and hold her at arms' length, a method of nursing 
that was very speedily resented 

The first parental kisses Petronella remembers were very 
cold ; her mother would not put any warmth into them, and 
her father dared not ; for Lady Van Noorden grew jealous 
in proportion as she grew repressive. 

Petronella would have had a dreary childhood had not a 
little sister come to play with her when she herself was 
about two years old. 

This sister, Winnie, naturally became the one object of 
her supreme affection. A sweet, fragile being she was — one 
of those strange angelic children who seem to have come 
direct from heaven ; who, one fancies, have folded wings 
hidden away beneath their shoulders, ready to be spread at 
a moment's notice. 

This child, as she grew out of babyhood, was the one 
gleam of joyousness in the melancholy household; for 
Petronella was quiet, proud, and gloomy in herself, although 
merry enough in the sunshine of her sister's presence. 

Even Lady Van Noorden was sometimes taken unawares 
by the little thing's winning ways ; and, betrayed into self- 
forgetfulness for the moment, would smile and play with her 
as she had once done with her boy. Petronella was not 
envious of this ; she adored her sister, and when her mother 
unbent to her she admired her also very much. 

Winnie, who loved every one and everything, had for her 
mother the most unbounded affection ; half a word from her 
would make her happy or miserable for an hour. 

" How is it ?" Winnie would sometimes ask — "how is it, 
Nella, that sometimes we like going in to dessert and some- 
times we don't? Sometimes, you know, we are afraid to 
speak and sometimes we are not" 

This was a subject of frequent debate. Poor little things, 
Yrh^n their parents were not on speaking terms their own 
innocent prattle used to freeze on their tongues, and they 
hardly dared lift their eyes from their plates. 

So they learned at a very early age that a hardly ideal 
state of things existed ; and they imparted to each other in 
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confidence the resolution that each had foimed never to be 
married. 

They were, however, always happy together. As Petro- 
nella looks back now upon her life at Mount Norden it 
seems as if most of it were spent in playing with Winnie 
around the great twisted trunks of the chestnut-trees in the 
park. She never sees a chestnut-tree anywhere without 
recalling the sweet playmate of her girlhood 

They were very happy, too, sometimes, when their mother 
took them with her to the seaside or on to the Continent — 
when they were with her — ^while Sir Hendrik was somewhere 
else. Then she would quite change, and more than once 
she told them, with tears, that she loved them better than 
all the world. 

But as the children grew older these happy times grew 
fewer, until at length they ceased. 

Then there were long months, when they were left at 
Mount Norden in the charge of the governess, while their 
parents were at different sides of Europe ; when the great 
rooms were all shut up, and looked so gloomy that the 
children used to run by them as quickly as they could for 
fear of a ghost gliding out and stopping diem. 

The dinners, the company, the garden-parties, that used 
to fill the place with life, became more and more rare. The 
children knew that there was something very wrong, and by 
putting this and that together, they at last found out that 
their parents could not bear the sight of each other. This 
was wicked ; therefore their parents were wicked, they felt 
It was a great sorrow and shame to both of these chDdren ; 
it was a cloud and a burden upon their young hearts. 

When Petronella was about twelve years of age. Sir 
Hendrik and Lady Van Noorden were both at home 
together for some time. They seemed less unamiable than 
they had been for a long while. They saw, however, but 
little company, they reduced the staff of servants, they lived 
for a time quietly and peaceably. Then another storm 
gathered and burst Sir Hendrik determined quite suddenly 
to give his valuable services to a political friend who was 
canvassing a county in the extreme north of Scotland; 
Lady Van Noorden, who hated Mount Norden only a 
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little less vehemently than she hated her husband, deter- 
mined to join some friends in Rome. 

The children, who had been enjoying themselves very 
much since their parents' return, were utterly broken- 
hearted when they noticed signs of the coming departure. 

" Mother — father — stay with us ! Oh, don't leave us 
again ! Not so soon, so very soon ! It's so dull without 
you, and we want you so much," they wept, Petronella with 
her arms around her father's neck and Winnie sobbing on 
her mother's shoulders. 

- In vain they cried until they were worn out ; the packing 
went on all the same. One afternoon, when all Lady Van 
Noorden's arrangements were ready, she sent for Miss 
Harley, the governess. 

"Will you take the children out for a walk. Miss 
Harley," she said. "Take them along the Old Abbot's 
road ; not towards Doper's End — the other way. I should 
like them to be out till half-past four, if you do not mind." 

" Certainly not, we have not been out to-day," returned 
the governess. 

" Thank you very much," said Lady Van Noorden, with 
frigid politeness. She was standing by her toilette-table, 
arranging some trifle in a little box ; she never raised her 
eyes nor ceased her work as she spoke, but as Miss Harley 
turned away she heard the sharp snap of the box lid. 

The children were dressed and taken out ; they bowled 
their hoops along the Old Abbot's Road, and forgot every- 
thing else in the pleasure of exercise. 

When they had gone some distance a sudden shower 
came on. Miss Harley could not keep them out in the 
rain, and there was no shelter near, except a couple oi 
cottages where scarlet fever had recently beea She had no 
alternative therefore except to allow the children to remain 
out in the rain, or to return at once, although she knew they 
must reach home before the appointed time. 

" We might wait at the lodge," she said to herself. " When 
I hear the carriage coming I can take them to look at . the 
children's rabbits, and keep them there until it has passed." 

So they all ran through the shower, laughing and chatter- 
ing in spite of Miss Harley's anxiety; but when they 
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reached the opened gates, Lady Van Noorden's carriage 
was on the point of driving through them. The children 
caught sight of her, although she was sitting as far back as 
she could. 

It flashed upon both of them that she was going away — 
going to leave them without a word " Mother ! " they both 
cried It sounded so like the shriek of suddenly wounded 
creatures that the coachman pulled up at once just within 
the gates — just in sight of the two heraldic monsters who sat 
on the side posts grinning perpetually. The man declared 
to his wife that he could not get that cry out of his ears the 
whole of the next night 

Lady Van Noorden leaned out of the carriage, kissed each 
child — ^her lips were burning, the little things remembered — 
called to the coachman to drive on, turned into the Old 
Abbot's Road, and so went away. Petronella felt hurt and 
insulted ; she was proud and angry ; said in her heart that 
she did not care if her mother never came back ; but Winnie 
began to droop from that day. She was far too sensitive and 
finely strung to bear such shocks. She pined for her mother, 
although she said but little. 

Sir Hendrik stayed at Mount Norden until he knew that 
his wife was safe in Rome, for he had an idea that she might 
return and take away the children. Then he, too, went 
away, and the place was desolate agaia Poor little Winnie 
lost all her colour ; she tried very hard to do her lessons, 
but it was a sad weariness, and at last, one morning, as she 
was writing out her French verbs, she suddenly began to 
weep so quietly and bitterly, and seemed so ill, that Miss 
Harley, after in vain trying to comfort her, took her to her 
bedroom, lifted her on to the bed, gave Petronella a holiday 
that she might stay with her, sent down a note to the 
Queston doctor, and the horrible dread that often possessed 
her when she had sole charge of these children came upon 
her with greater force than ever. She had always been 
nervous about Winnie. How any parents could leave such 
a child she could not understand. It was all she could do 
to be commonly polite to Lady Van Noorden, for she, good 
innocent woman, had not then learned that matrimonial 
hate is stronger even than parental love. 
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When the two girls were alone, Winnie nestled up against 
her sister, sobbing as if her very life were broken : " I want 
my mother to come back, I want my mother ; " repeating 
the same words over and over until at length she cried her- 
self to sleep. A slight cold had been hanging about her 
ever since that shower had overtaken them on the Old 
Abbot's Road. She slept heavily the greater part of the day. 
There was an unnatural prostration in the very attitude of 
the fragile form as it lay on the little white bed. 

Petronella shed a few tears, but only a few. She had a 
feeling now that made her fight them back. She was 
desperately angry with her parents. She thought Winnie 
would presently wake up and be better— she was too youi^ 
to perceive how ill her sister was, so she set herself to con- 
trive how she could amuse her when she shoidd have finished 
her nap. They had an enormous number of toys and book^ 
grand, expensive presents without number ; but they all 
seemed stale to Petronella now. Wandenng about her 
mother's deserted dressing-room, she found a large cardboard 
box, such as miDineiy is sent home in. It seemed to her quite 
a treasure ; out of it she could construct a doll's house much 
more interesting to Winnie than the gorgeously-furnished 
mansion in the nursery. She brought it into Winnie's room, 
and b^an to make walls and floors out of the lid- En- 
grossed in this pleasant work, Petronella foigot everything 
except the anticipated delight of surprising Wiimie with this 
offering She was glad that her sister was sleeping so long. 
She did not want her to see it until it was quite finished ; so 
when she heard her stirring she hid it away. 

She might have saved herself the trouble. Winnie was 
much too drowsy and feverish to take notice of the most 
ingenious toy. Presendy Miss Harley sent Petronella and 
the cardboard into the nursery. The doctor had come. He 
saw the child, and promised to call later in the day. That 
niulit, instead of sleeping in her own room with her sister, 
Petronella was put into Miss Harle)-'s bed. She felt very 
much frightened She had never before slept alone. She 
begged that the lamp might be left burning ; but presently 
■ she began to think how she might improve the doll's house, 
and how pleased Winnie would be with it, and that after all. 
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Winnie had only a bad cold, such as both of them often had, 
and so fell asleep. She awoke once or twice in the night, 
hearing people moving about each time, and a very dreadfid 
feeling came over her. 

Miss Harley had been up all night j she was looking pale 
and frightened when Petronella saw her in the morning. 

" Is Winnie very ill — very ill, indeed ? " the chDd whis- 
pered, while her poor little heart sank with an awful dread. 

" Very ill, dear. Pray to God to make her better," Miss 
Harley returned hurriedly. 

" Oh, but I must see her 1" exclaimed Petronella. 

" Hush ! hush ! No ; it might make you ill, too. You 
will be brave, and be quite quiet, won't you, for Winnie's 
sake?" 

" I'll be quite quiet," she answered, firmly ; but, poor 
child, it was a terrible task ! The day was hideous to her — 
long as a whole year it seemed 

She knelt beside her bed, praying nothing but " Oh, make 
Winnie well ! Oh, save Winnie's life ! " kneeling first by 
one side of the bed, and then by the other ; then going 
down to the great, gloomy rooms, and praying by every 
chair, as if at a shrine, with a strange mingling of faith and 
superstition at intervals all the whole long dreadfiil day. 
Then there was another never-to-be-forgotten night of terror. 
The next morning they told her that the doctors said Winnie 
must die ; but neither father nor mother had come. 

Petronella was sure that the little sister was in her heart 
still crying for her mother, although she was now too ill to 
speak. And she poured out her young soul in an agony of 
supplication that if Winnie was not to get well, God would 
let her live to see her mother agaia That prayer, she felt, 
must be answered. God would be sure to send her mother 
home in time ; it was too dreadful a thing to happen that a 
littie dying girl should cry for her mother and not have that 
mother sent to her. " Oh, send our mother back. Send 
her, oh, send her." How many times during that day did 
she repeat the words ! 

The great physician from London came and went, but 
no parents came. Still Petronella prayed and prayed, and 
hoped and wept and felt that God would even work a 
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miracle for Winnie. When the sun went down it was all 
over; Winnie had gone; neither father nor mother had 
come. Petronella was overwhelmed and staggered, not only 
by her loss, but by the sense of cruelty and wrong. 

Late that evening Sir Hendrik arrived. The news of his 
child's danger had reached him the day before the poll ; he 
had telegraphed to his wife and to the London physician, 
but had waited until the poll had closed 

His wife arrived the next day in a state of uncontrollable 
grief and excitement As she was hurrying along the broad 
corridor to the room where her dead child lay, she saw 
Petronella, standing a few yards before her, still and stem 
as an avenging angeL 

The girl made not the slightest movement towards her ; 
she stood there in her black dress, with her spare, childish 
figure, perfectly erect, her hands clasped tightly behind her, 
and not a tear on her white cheek 

" My child ! My child ! Oh, come to me 1" exclaimed 
the wretched mother, spreading her arms wildly towards her. 

" No ! " said Petronella, firmly and sharply, drawing back 
as she spoke, her little chest heaving with suppressed pas- 
sion. " No ; you would not come to her when she cried for 
you, you would not come, although she was dying, crying 
for you all the time. Now I don't want you," and she turned 
and fled, all her childish love dead for ever. 

That night she left off repeating the Lord's Prayer, which 
she had said ever since she could remember. Now, she 
could neither say " Our Father,!' nor " as we forgive them." 
Her thoughts and feelings grew hard towards God. As she 
felt to her parents so she felt to Him. Ah ! so do most 
children think of God ; remember that, parents, remember 
Whom you represent to your children, and make them love 
and trust you, or you make it hard for them to love and 
trust their Father in heavea 

After the funeral Sir Hendrik and his wife agreed to part 
finally; they could forgive neither themselves nor one 
another for what had taken place. 

There is a tradition that as Lady Van Noorden was 
leaving for the last time, her husband laid his hand 
on her shoulder and said, "God bless you, Ethel; and 
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if we are never to meet again on earth, may we meet 
above ! " 

But she, they say, shaking off his hand as if it were a 
viper, and looking keenly into his face with eyes ablaze with 
scorn and hate, said between her teeth, as she pointed 
fiercely to the ground, " Down there ! " 

What of the girl left behind in the great, desolate house ? 

" I cannot understand it," said Mrs. Bentham — Chrissie 
Frome that had been — when her husband told her of the 
parting, which was of course much talked about " I can- 
not understand how a mother can leave her child." 

Later on, as she kissed her own children, and bade them 
good-night, she pressed them in her arms with an emotion 
diat made them look up into her face with wonder. 

" Dear," she said to her husband, when the chUdren had 
gone, putting her hand in his, " when I think how sacred 
home life and aiSection is and see how easily it is ruined, it 
frightens me. It is too great, too holy a charge, to keep 
by ourselves. Let us once more ask God to help us to be 
good to one another and to our darlings. The poor little 
girl ! How I wish I could take care of her ! " 

Many other people had something to say on the Van 
Noorden separatioa Mr. Faulkner talked it over with his 
new wife — Ray's mother had then been dead some years — 
as they stood watching Ray's bowling at a school-boys* 
cricket match. 

** How well that boy plays !" remarked the father, throw- 
ing the sentence in between his narrative. " You have often 
remarked that Mount Norden was a very fine place, my 
dear." 

" Undoubtedly the finest place for many miles," said a 
singularly hard, metallic voice. 

" Poor Sir Hendrik gets little pleasure out of it — ^very 
little pleasure. I think, my dear, I shall keep my eyes upon 
Mount Norden." 

Then he was silent, and observed his son more intently, 
connecting, as he did so, the name of Ray Faulkner with 
that of Petronella Van Noorden. 
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CHAPTER VI 

FAIR SEED TIME. 

b^HE term, " Pre-lessonic period," is, without 
doubt, open to criticism ; yet, in spite of the 
many objections to it I might even myself 
advance, I use it here for that sweet age, 
those long, happy years, that lie, in die 
memory of Hugh and Chrissie, the son and daughter 
uf Mr. and Mrs. Bentham, between unconscious 
infancy and early school-days. 
What a halo of gentle glory surrounds that time ! Then 
the sun always shone ; then birds and flowers and all things 
animate or inanimate had mysterious connections with young 
human life ; then every evening sky showed a golden path- 
way that led straight to heaven's gate; then the whole 
creation was as responsive to two little loving, questioning 
beings, as were the parents who took care of them 

So at least it seems to them now as they look back into 
that time ; although judging from the common experience 
of life, one cannot but suppose that there were even then 
winters with colds and coughs, sore tribulations from unre- 
corded tumbles, and childish tears from many forgotten 
causes. 

Hugh Bentham was from the first a most remarkable 
child ; his parents still affirm so, and surely they ought to 
know. 

A large amount of family tradition had, so to speak, . 
crystallised around him long before the end of his Pre- 
lessonic period 
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The wisdom in those blue eyes of his, as they surveyed 
you over his mother's shoulder, was absolutely appalling, 
even when he was but a few months old He was a grave, 
grave infant ; he seemed to have been slowly gathering up 
wisdom ever since the beginning of the universe in ages 
and ages of an existence elsewhere, and yet, withal, he was 
perfectly young, healthy, and exquisitely fair. 

He opened his eyes widely. Their blue depths looked 
so holy as well as so wise, that it seemed like sacrilege 
even so much as to think a wicked thought in their pure 
presence. 

A vision of them used sometimes to rise before his father 
when he was in the city ; they were almost like another 
conscience to him, stronger but more sensitive than his owa 
Chrissie, his sister, regarded him with the utmost love and 
veneration. She was not at all like him; there was no 
infinite past in her merry gray eyes, but rather a bright, 
eager outlook into the pleasant world around her. 

It was a very pleasant world to her. She could not tell 
that the cottage was very small and but barely furnished ; 
she did not know how hard her parents had to work to keep 
even that little house over their heads ; it was all very fine 
to her — the finest house within her knowledge for a long 
while. She was the happiest, busiest little mortal that 
ever was. 

"Even when she was quite small," fondly relates her 
mother, "she had the most charming little laugh. I 
remember one morning when I knew my husband had left 
home with a very anxious heart — when we were both almost 
afraid we should lose our home — ^as I came back from the 
door after I had bidden him good-bye, there she was, 
pK)lishing up the chairs in the sitting-room with all her 
might, and laughing — dear child ! I shall never forget the 
music of her laugh ; it did me so much good It made me 
feel brave again." 

But Chrissie, merry as she was, had untold stores of 
reverence. 

One morning she awoke suddenly, and opening her eyes, 
she saw her little brother kneeling on the end of his crib, 
like an infant Samuel, with his little pink feet peeping from 
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under his white gown, while with one hand he was holding 
back the window blind. 

" I do love God : He makes my dear River Thames," 
snid a sweet young voice, in slow tones, full of the deepest, 
most earnest convictioa 

The Old Abbot's Road, I should have told you before, 
rjns for a short distance parallel with the river. . 

The little sister felt as she did when they both said their 
prayers at their mother's knee, so she lay quiet for a few 
seconds, watching the small white figure that looked so 
purely child-like, and yet so still and solema 

But curiosity was very strong in Chrissie, and an uncon- 
trollable wish to see if her brother was looking at anything 
extraordinary coming over her, she slipped out of bed, ran 
up to him, and putting one little arm round his neck and 
her disengaged hand over his, she helped him to hold back 
the blind. So together the two small creatures looked out 
into the fresh spring morning. 

Their little nest was high above the rich plains that ran 
down to the water side. A great, unbroken reach of river, 
some miles below bridge, was before them, full and broad. 
The tide had but just turned; many vessels, large and 
small, were swiftly floating down its stream, there were life 
and movement on the great silent highway. 

Only a minute were the little things quiet, and then they 
began to babble about ships and boats like any other 
children. But Chrissie pondered over her brother's words 
a good deal in her little way; later in the day, Mrs. Bentham 
glancing up from a German exercise, noticed her tiny 
daughter sitting on a cushion with her head upon her hand, 
in a very pensive attitude. 

Mrs. Bentham, you must know, used sometimes to find a 
quarter of an hour for study. 

In those days she had to attend to her children, to mend, 
to cook, to iron, to turn her hand to every imaginable house- 
hold detail ; but for all that there was generally a book in the 
drawer of the little side table, and paper and pencil with it 

She loved learning for its own sake, loved it with the 
hungry craving of an unsatisfied passion, but as well as that 
she had now an eye to her children's future education. 
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For German she had an especial liking. ^ Let me see, 
* vermoge,' * vermoge,' gOYems the genitive," she muttered, 
and then carefiilly wrote down a sentence 

She had just come upon a chapter all bristling with pre- 
positions, and she loved prepositions with astonishing 
ardour ; she had just seen, distincdy formulated, the state- 
ment of a fact that inspired her with enthusiasm, the 
existence of which she had long suspected, the ^urt (which 
less vigorous minds might perhaps r^ard as a calamity) 
that in the German language prepositions govern either the 
genitive, dative, or the accusative, or finally the dative and 
accusative. 

It is a fine thing to be conscious that one has a great task 
before one, and is equal to its adequate performance ; that 
delightfiil sense of struggle and power had just taken pos- 
session of Mrs. Bentham when she glanced up from her book 
and saw her Htde girl looking pensive. She was, in £u:t, on 
the point of rushing into the thick of the batde when her 
motherly love, which was even stronger than her thirst for 
knowledge, forced her bacL 

" How serious you are, my darling," she exclaimed, laying 
down her pen. '* Come and sit on my knee, and tell me 
why." 

^' I am meditating," said the little girl, with a long si^ 
and many twists and turns. 

" On what, my pet ? " said the mother, smiling at the 
quaint, old-fashioned wording. 

*' I don't know," returned Chrissie, with another long 
sigh. " Oh, dear ! I have so much to think about ! " and 
then came out Hugh's saying of the morning, which in this 
way became part of the oral tradition of the £sunily. 

Many years afterwards Hugh said to Chrissie, '* If we had 
not lived near the Thames when we were children, we might, 
both of us, be different beings now. We might never have 
learned to see the Long Line if we had not had that always 
before us." 

It was winter then ; the leaves were off the trees in the 
belt of the wood that in summer hid many a mile of river 
from their view. 

Now through the boughs they could trace the whole of 

4 
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one broad turn, one bold but gentle curve, one grand 
sweeping line. 

" I have felt its presence as long as I can remember," said 
Hugh ; and closing his right hand, he carefully drew The 
River Line in the air with his thumb. 

Father Thames then was Hugh Bentham's first and most 
beloved schoolmaster ; indeed, I am afraid I shall have to 
say, that for his human schoolmasters he had never the 
slightest respect or affection. 

When, at the end of the Pre-lessonic period, he had to be 
sent to school, he showed no outward sign of rebellion ; he 
submitted to his fate with the dignity of a kingly martyr ; 
but it was evident that before such words as " teacher," 
" masters," and others implying that knowledge was derived 
from these persons, he always mentally placed inverted 
commas. But this he did without any priggishness, com- 
paring them, quite unconsciously, not with himself at all, 
but with such great teachers as the Thames, the sky, and the 
Bible. 

This could hardly have been pleasant to the school-men 
themselves ; therefore it is strange that Hugh should have 
wrung from them a certain respect, especially as, with the 
exception of Scripture and Euclid, he hardly ever repeated 
a lesson correctly, although he always knew what they were 
about, and many a time rose at once from nearly the bottom 
of the class to the top by an answer to an out-of-the-way 
question- 
He was generally very mild and dreamy. Both at home 
and at school he was often called upon to " wake up ;" but 
an occasional remark showed that he was really much more 
observant than most boys. 

He scarcely ever had a quarrel of his own, but injustice to 
another boy, whether from master or scholar, would make 
his face flush and his eyes gleam ; under that excitement he 
would sometimes hit out straight from his broad shoulder, if 
the offender were a boy, or would, if he were a master, utter 
words that more than once brought him within an inch of 
a flogging. 

Long rambles by the river-side, or over Abbot's Hill, or 
through country lanes, were his greatest pleasure. Chrissie 
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was as often as not his companion. They both enjoyed 
themselves immensely on these holidays, and after one of 
them, at the end of a chapter of Hugh's " Caesar," instead of 
a caricature of the great general, or of Ariovistus or Dum- 
norix, such as smirked on the copy owned by Simmons 
Tertius, might be seen a bit of Thames shore, or a stranded 
boat, or a pond with a willow stump ; which drawings were 
greatly admired at home, especially by Sarah, Mrs. Ben- 
tham's only maid, who always knew where Master Hugh's 
" Complimenteries " were to be found Master Hugh did 
not often know that himself; the Gallic wars had but few 
attractions for him — ^in truth, he detested them. 

Chrissie, as I have already said, had a most musical 
laugh ; she had also a musical voice. She was a musical 
creature altogether, but not in the grand style. You could 
not liken her to the Sonata PathkHque^ for instance, but 
rather to Shakespeare's songs. Which reminds me that at 
a very tender age, and long before her parents could afford 
either a piano or a master for her, she might often have been 
found sitting at the ledge on the top of the wainscot that 
went round the room, pretending to play on it, and singing 
to an accompaniment, inaudible to any one but herself^ 
" Where the bee sucks, there lurk I," giving the " merrily, 
merrily," with great vivacity. 

After awhile, Mr. Bentham, who, since his marriage, had 
been in business for himself, began to make a little money, 
and then a piano came, and a master, too. 

Chrissie's singing was the pride and delight of the family, 
although, between ourselves, it was not much above the 
average, only it was so spontaneous, and she attacked works 
utterly beyond her powers with such innocent audacity. 

When, for instance, she was only just in her teens, she, in 
her clear, childish treble, would join those two giants, Milton 
and Handel, as they played together in L Allegro^ playing 
with them in her sweet, unpresumptuous ignorance, hardly 
knowing that they were giants, feefing only that their mirth 
was beautiful and that she loved it 

Hugh was very fond of hearing her sing that, " Let me 
wander not unseen." It was like a lovely rural picture to 
him, those "hedgerow elms and hilicocks green," the 

4—2 
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whistling " plowman," the shepherd " under the hawthorn in 
the dale." It all appealed to him with special sjrmpathy 
and interest, it expressed so much he could never put into 
words, the plaintive but serene minor of the melody was so 
like his thoughts. 

But when the merry bells began to ring above the hedge- 
rows, when the jocund rebecks were all scraping away — 

" To many a youth and noiany a maid, 
Dancing in the chequered shade/' 

then you should have seen how Hugh brightened up and 
laughed all over his face — snapping his fingers to the beat of 
the measure ! 

Dear song ! Fair pleasure springing fifom solid goodness ! 
May you for ever be the type of these two puritan children ! 
For puritans they were both by ancestry and training. 

" Mother," said Hugh one evening, as his sister finished 
this song — ^the end of which, however, on this occasion had 
had no power to make him merry — " mother, Chrissie is a 
great comfort to me !" 

Mrs. Bentham was looking out of the window when Hugh 
startled her with his remark She had noticed that Mr. 
Bentham was watching for her in the garden, and having 
finished helping the children with their lessons, she was on 
the point of going out, for she could not bear to keep her 
husband waiting for her ah instant longer than was absolutely 
necessary. She turned, and saw Hugh's face before her full 
of an intense expression unusual even for him. 

To her it was the most beautiful face in all the world. 
Whenever her fancy wandered to heaven she always found 
that the angels had faces like her children, but more of them 
resembled Hugh than Chrissie. 

She took her boy's face tenderly between her hands, and 
kissed his broad, smooth brow. " Yes, my darling, she is a 
great comfort to us alL Always love your sister, Hugh, 
always love her ! But why should you want comfort so 
much, my boy ? Let us go into the garden and talk of this." 

"Things hurt me so," said Hugh, looking down sadly, 
and then he made one of his long pauses. " People are so 
hard," he went on presently. " Why have I been sent to 
sch ol ? I try to teach myself, and at school they try to 
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take away from me the little I can leara I can never get 
on like that ! " 

" My dear, you will have to mix with men, and fight the 
hard battle of life, as your father has to do." 

" So I must be taught to cheat, and to tell lies, and to be 
selfish, and I must be called names because I don't learn 
the things quickly enough, although the Bible says they're 
wrong," said Hugh, with energy. "But," he continued, 
quite seriously, " I think I astonished old Chaffers this 
morning ! I did not tell you last night that I had a paper 
to write on * School-days,' because I knew what I meant to 
da I only wrote down these words, — 

'" Thank God 1 1 never was sent to school, 

To be flogged into following the style of a fool." 

So said William Blake : blessed is the boy who can say the 
same. Amen.' " 

" Hugh ! Hugh ! You don't mean to tell me you really 
did send up such a paper ! " exclaimed his mother, in tones of 
horror, although it was as much as she could do to prevent 
herself from laughing aloud. 

" I did, though ! " returned Hugh, with the greatest com- 
posure. " I considered it my duty to let them know what I 
thought of them. I cannot be a hypocrite. 1 cannot pretend 
to respect those I don't respect in my heart" 

" What did Mr. Chaffers say ? " asked Mrs. Bentham, 
despairingly. 

" At first," said Hugh, quietly, " he glared at me as if I 
had been a wild beast He looked like one himself as he 
gnashed his teeth, foaming out, * Bentham, have you — have 
you — Sh ! Sh ! — have you the audacity to bring up such a 
paper as that ? ' * It appears so, sir,' I answered, calmly. 
Then he laughed like a hyaena, and took it up to old Trot- 
man's desk, where they both haw-hawed like two long -eared 
ones." It was that laugh that so hurt Hugh Bentham. He 
could not get over it Even his mother's lecture hurt him ; 
and when he presently strolled off down the garden alone, 
feeling that even she did not understand him, there was a 
look of unspeakable sadness in his face 

The garden of the cottage was on a gentle slope. To the 
left of it was a large house with wooded grounds that swept 
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picturesquely down a broken hillside into a deep and narrow 
dell, from which three tall poplars rose, like the solemn 
trees in Millais* "Vale of Rest" 

This broken woodland was always a beautiful little bit of 
quiet landscape, but in the twilight of a calm and sober 
evening it had a restful tenderness and a soothing pathos 
that made Hugh love it, he knew not why. When he was 
sad he was unconsciously attracted to it, although it was not 
until after years of study that he knew the reason of its charm. 
"The sun, in summer, went down behind those poplars," 
Hugh once told Chrissie. " There was a little opening in 
the woods through which we could see a glimpse of the 
river-line, and when the sun was gone, and the brightness 
had faded away, all over that dell there was an inconceivably 
delicate gradation of light I know now," he went on, " that 
that gradation of light had a singularly plea^sing effect upon 
my nerves. I remember " — Hugh and Chrissie were then 
pacing up and down the same garden path, and were looking 
towards the same delicate mass of top-most boughs, and the 
same three poplars rising from the dell — " I remember, dear, 
that when I used to get very much jarred at school that the 
sweet light used to bring comfort to me, like words out of 
the Bible, and your singing, Chrissie." 

While Hugh and Chrissie Bentham were strolling together 
along the much-trodden garden-path of the cottage by the 
Old Abbot's Road, the sun, which to them was sinking be- 
hind a great bend of the Thames, was turning all the western 
windows of Mount Norden House to shining red gold 

Two of those bright western rooms were then Petronella's, 
but she was in neither of them — she had just left them, and 
was going through the long corridor that, by contrast, seemed 
almost dark, on her way to the library, where she and her 
father were about to dine. 

When Winnie was with her, the two children used to run 
lightly and swiftly, all fluttering with ribbon and needlework, 
along that corridor and down the broad staircase where 
they went to dessert; but now Petronella never ran 
anywhere. Winnie had been gone two years. Petronella 
was fourteen now, a tall girl for her age, but very 
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slight ; a simple white muslin dress, high up to the throat, 
with close-fitting, transparent sleeves, that showed her 
slender, childish arms, made her look even slitter than 
she really wa& Her colourless face was, as yet, hardly 
beautiful, except for the large dark eyes, and the crisp little 
waves of dark hair — hair that was tied back by a knot of pale 
ribbon, like the head in Sir Joshua's " Age of Innocence," 
but tied back firom how different a face! Innocent; 
yes, and young ; but with a coldness in its expression that 
no young face ought to have. Perhaps it was altogether 
too expressive for a child's face, yet there was a great lack 
in it — ?i want terrible to those who knew even a litde of 
Petronella Van Noorden, and of her family history. 

She walked along the corridor very quietly, her small 
head erect, her slight form well under command. 

But at the top of the stairs the old childish feeling of 
liking to run down that broad flight came back to her ; she 
remembered with what delight she and Winnie used ahnost 
to fly over those thick carpets down those stairs. 

Winnie was an angel in heaven now, with real wings, and 
she herself — she, Petronella — she would never have any 
wings nor ever fly again. 

^'No," she said distinctly ; " no," and she walked down 
the stairs as staidly as if she had been forty instead of 
fourteen. 

Then she thought that she was going to dine once more 
with her £Either, the first time for many weeks 

^ He would be pleased if I ran to him," flashed through 
her mind, only to be at once followed by the determination 
not to let hun see that his presence made the slightest 
difference to her. 

She guessed much, this child, but she litde knew how 
eagerly her light foot-fall was listened for. Had she known, 
it would not have made her hasten. 

" Why should I care for any one ? " she asked herself " I 
do not, and I will not" And as her litde feet touched the 
marble floor of the hall, she tried to make herself believe 
that her own heart was as cold and hard. 

The drawing-room was locked up ; it had scarcely been 
used since the days of Lady Van Noorden. Through one 
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open panel of the dining-room shutters a solitary ray 
of sunlight, too long for the darkened room, fell on to the 
black and white chequered pavement of the great square 
halL 

Petronella walked into it heedlessly enough, and being 
caught in the beam, was for the moment transfigured into a 
marvel of warmth and loveliness. 

" My God ! How like her mother ! " exclaimed Sir 
Hendrik in his heart, as at that very moment he stepped 
out of the library. 

The sight unnerved him, which in truth it was never a 
difficult thing to do. 

Petronella came forward out of the sunbeam. The smile 
of welcome that instinctively tried to find its way to her lips 
never reached them ; she forced it back And her father 
knew she did so. 

With a sigh that seemed habitual, he took his daughter's 
little hand, placed it on his arm, and they went together 
into the library, which the sun had already left for some 
hours, and sat down to dinner, side by side, near together, 
but both of them only too conscious of a dreadful distance 
between, that nothing could bridge 

Sir Hendrik was much changed. His hair was now quite 
grey ; he stooped, more from feebleness than from age ; his 
manner was weary and restless. 

The few words he spoke to his daughter had none of a 
father's familiar kindness and unchallenged authority \ they 
betrayed an uneasy desire to conciliate, to please if possible. 

When they were alone at dessert Sir Hendrik drew the 
dish of peaches towards him, and carefully choosing one, 
placed it on his daughter's plate, with the remark, " Here, 
Nella, this is the best one ; I like you always to have the 
best" 

" Thank you, father," she answered, politely, as if he had 
been a visitor. 

"Have you had many while I have been away?" he 
asked, evidently trying to begin a conversation. 

" Only a few." 

" More robbery ! More swindling ! The place is going 
to wrack and ruin 1 " exclaimed Sir Hendrik. 
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"It has gone there already, I think," said Petronella. 
" Nothing is kept properly now." 

Her father uttered several exclamations of despair, and 
then there was a dead silence, unbroken except by the tick- 
ing of the clock, that each moment grew louder and nearer, 
until it seemed presently to Nella as if it were striking on 
her own heart 

After a while Sir Hendrik put out his hand, and drew his 
little daughter toward him. She stood close beside him. 
His arm was round her slight form. She was all that he 
cared for in the world now. He longed, in the bitterness of 
his empty heart, to press her to him, but he dared not ; he 
was afraid of her, child though she was. 

Petronella neither repelled his caress nor responded to it ; 
she stood quite still beside him, and her face grew very sad. 
In her heart she felt a strong impulse to show affection, to 
throw her arms round his neck, and kiss him ; but " No," 
she said ; " no," and stood still while the clock went on 
ticking. 

" You must be dull here sometimes," presently began her 
father. 

" Yes, but I am used to it," she said 

"It isn't good for girls to be dull," said Sir Hendrik, 
drawing her a little nearer. 

She made no answer, and there was another long silence. 

" Did you ever hear any one speak of a Mr. Faulkner ? " 
broke the irksome stillness at last 

"I shouldn't think he was a very nice man," returned 
Petronella, with emphasis. " They say he means to ruin you." 

" That is not true ; he has helped me very much. He is 
coming to live here." 

"Here? Here with us? Then I shall go away, and 
stop with Gertie and Connie Hawkeshawe ! Why should 
other people live in our house ? " 

" Do you care for this house, Nella ? " asked her father. 

Petronella was silent for a moment 

" I try not to care for anything," she presently answered, 
under her voice. 

" Perhaps you are right Perhaps you are right If one 
has feelings they are always getting hurt" 
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"But why should Mr. Faulkner live in our house, 
father ? " asked Nella. 

" Because, my dear, unfortunately I owe him a great deal 
of money, and can't pay him even the interest for it I 
have been thinking what you would like best to do now 
Miss Harley is going to get married. I am not going to 
live here much longer. What am I to do with you ? Send 
you to boarding-school with Gertie and Connie -Hawke- 
shawe ? " 

" Let me stay with you, father," she said, her tone soften- 
ing in spite of herself 

" Of course, dear, I mean to have you always with me ; 
but first you must finish your education and grow clever." 

"I shall never grow clever. What is the use of being 
clever ? " asked Petronella. 

" Really, I don't know. No use at all to a woman. So 
you want to stay with me, do ypu, my child ? " And he put 
out his hand to caress the small dark head and wavy hair 
that reminded him so painfully of Petronella's mother. 

Petronella withdrew as far as she could without getting 
absolutely beyond his encircling arms. 

"I have no one else to stay with. I can't live quite 
alone," she said, in a very low voice. 

" Nor I," said her father. 

No more was spoken, but the grey evening stole in and 
gathered gently around those two. 






CHAPTER VII. 

THE ANGEUCAL BROTHER. 

IT is Saturday aftemooa Let us stroll along the 
Old Abbot's Road ; we can travel many a mile 
in a few seconds. We start from the gates of 
Mount Norden Park, go on by DopePs End 
and Queston, through the long stretch of 
country, between that little town and St 
Elphec's Heath, among hop gardens, orchards, 
meadows, and wheat-fields, by many a village and 
hamlet, until at length we reach Abbot's Hill, all crowned 
with tall woods, where, between the dark masses of trees, 
we see a clear cut opening; that is where the road runs 
over the hilL Then a couple more miles bring us to The 
Cottage just on the outskirts of the populous suburb of 
Holt Common. 

We need not go into The Cottage, because it is Saturday 
afternoon, and Hugh and Chrissie are out It is June. 
Mr. Bentham has not long returned from business, hot and 
tired, and is now fast asleep on the sofa in the little sitting- 
room, while Mrs. Bentham, who has been trotting about the 
house all the morning, is nodding in an easy-chair by the 
open window. 

They do not want us, those two ; why should we disturb 
them ? The room is small and crowded ; Chrissie's piano 
seems to take up too much space, the much-used books are 
too suggestive of school to be very inviting — ^in fact, it is a 
day to make one long for out-of-doors, even if one did not 
see the broad Thames from the window. Sleep on, toilers, you 
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who have to bear the heat and burden of the day ! We are 
going to take a turning off the Old Abbot's Road that will lead 
us through market-gardens down to the great logs by the 
riverside, on which your children, Hugh and Chrissie, are 
sitting. 

There they are — Hugh, a strong-built boy of fourteen, 
with broad, firm shoulders, broad, white brow, and obstinate 
hair, that will not be controlled, gleaming under his straw 
hat like golden wire ; and Chrissie, about a year younger, 
brown-haired, gray-eyed, with perhaps a certain brightness 
and piquancy of expression not very common, but in every- 
thing else much like other girls of the same age. 

Hugh is dreamily gazing at the river, Chrissie is looking 
at it now and then ; she is very pleased with everything, but 
most. of all that it is Saturday afternoon, and that no boy 
has come to take away Hugh, so that to-day she can have 
him all to herself She is so glad to have him all to herself 
that she still has her little arm linked in his. She is perfectly 
happy and contented; some day she will remember that 
June half-holiday as you and I may remember another boy 
and girl and another Saturday. Never mind ; let them 
alone ; let them enjoy their young, beautiful days together 
while they may. We will not speak to them — they shdl not 
see us — no, nor shall even our shadows chill them, nor shall 
they feel so much as the presence of our knowledge of the 
days that must inevitably come. We will vanish — ^we have 
melted into thin air — we are nothing now but words ; words 
that they will never hear or read. 

Let us return to our narrative and to the past tense. 

I suppose a great river must be picturesque to a certain 
extent even to the most unawakened mind ; but I am not 
certain that every one would see picturesqueness in the little 
piece of Thames shore where these children were sitting. 
There were most thoroughly common-place steam works 
close by, with ugly blank brick walls and a jet of steam, puff, 
puffing incessantly, and falling in cold drops of spray on the 
children's faces. Then river steamboats are not only common- 
place, but vulgar ; and these flitted by constantly. There 
was a coaling station not far off; some people might object 
to that as well as to many other details, but to Hugh and 
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Chrissie the whole scene was delightful They loved the river, 
the boats, the faint outlines of thousands of masts far off in 
the misty distance, the swish-swish of the water against the 
pebbles, the green strip of the opposite shore, even the very 
logs on which they sat, — ^they loved them all ; all were full 
of beauty and mystery for them ; especially, to Chrissie, that 
green shore across the river. Vhien she stood up in chapel 
and sang, 

" Sweet fields beyond the sweUinr flood 
Stand dressed in living green, ' 

she always thought of those opposite banks ; the " swelling 
flood" was always her own dear Thames. When she 
went on, 

" So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between," 

that Strip of green was " old Canaan " to her, far off and 
mystical ; — a very pretty Canaan she would have found it if 
she could have got there ! 

They had been keeping up a running comment upon the 
passing craft for some time, but had lapsed into a silence of 
which Chrissie was already tiring, when Hugh, with a sudden 
brightening of his whole face, exclaimed, " Look, Chrissie ! 
look at those two sailing barges ! Oh, Chrissie, aren't they 
beautiful !" 

Two barges, gliding along side by side with great tawny 
sails all patched and mended, had been caught, like Petro- 
nella at Mount Norden, in a beam of transfiguring sunlight 

" Oh, Chrissie T' said Hugh, agaia He could say no 
more ; they were too beautiftil ; he could only look and 
wonder. 

Words nor colours nor any art known to mortals could 
reproduce that marvel of deep golden light across which the 
soft shadows passed so swiftly, as with sails firmly erect and 
gently rounded by the light breeze, they passed on with 
stately, noiseless movement, gliding away side by side — not 
like any vessel built by human hand — but like £he radiant, 
mystical ships that poets sing of, bearing the spirits of the 
glorified to an endless golden day, so still and grand they 
were. 

Chrissie gazed at them and then at her brother : 
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" Oh, Hugh, how happy you look !" she said, almost awe- 
stricken with what she saw in his face. 

He did not answer, but sat still watching them sail on. 

" Ah ! they are going 1" he exclaimed presently. It gave 
him a pang of grief to feel that they were to be lost to him 
for ever. 

"Mind, Chrissie!" he exclaimed, disengaging himself 
from her clinging arm. 

He fumbled quickly about in his pocket, and finding 
sketch-book and pencil, he made a rough sketch of them, 
looking up at them now and then until tiiey were quite lost 
to sight 

" Didn't you want to keep them ? " asked Hugh, sadly, 
when they were gone. 

"I don't know," said Chrissie. "I never thought 
whether I did or not I don't think of things when they^re 
gone." 

" But I do," said Hugh, pensively. " If I were to wake 
up in the night, I should think of those two barges. That 
is why I should like to be able to paint If I had put them 
into a picture, they would have lasted I have to spend a 
great deal of time in considering these things — ^that is why 
at school they think I'm so stupid and lazy. But you know, 
Chrissie, you know that I am not lazy ; it is because I am 
always at work that I have no time for their senseless tasks. 
You know that" Hugh spoke with even deeper conviction 
and earnestness than usual ; and there was a tender appeal 
to his sister's confidence and knowledge of him in his words 
that touched her exceedingly. She clung to his arm with a 
little added pressure, but said nothing ; her words all left 
her when she was deeply moved 

" And I have other things more important than these to 
think about," Hugh went on, and then stopped 

" I know," said Chrissie, seriously. " And when you are 
a minister, I shall come and live with you, and we will have 
a house of our own, and we will always be together." 

" I should take you with me wherever I went," said Hugh. 
" But I shall never be a minister, because I cannot talk — I 
couldn't preach if I could not talk, and besides " — he never 
finished the sentence, but began to dream again. Presently 
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Chrissie grew tired of being so serious, and said it was 
getting nearly time to go home. 

The barges seemed to have set Hugh's mind free to worL 
£ver3^hing he saw called to him to stop and look at it 

As they came along the rough path by the side of the 
hard-dried ruts left by the heavy wheels of the market-carts, 
he caught sight of a field of blooming sorrel, which the sun 
was turning to luminous red and gold 

" In a picture I once saw an angel's wing just like that," 
said Hugh, stopping to look at the glory of the regal robe that 
was covering the field " I forget who painted it ; a man 
who lived a long time ago, it was, I know." 

" Where can I see it ? " asked Chrissie, eagerly. 

" I don't know," said Hugh, walking on ; "I forget all 
about it except that I saw it" 

Now on that June afternoon, as this young brother, with 
his sister hanging on his arm, was passing that field of red 
sorrel, the sun that lighted the field falling also on them, a 
white-haired couple, another brother and sister, also arm-in- 
arm, were coming down the lane towards them with old, 
uncertain steps. They had happened to look down the lane 
as they were passing along the Old Abbofs Road, and the 
sister. Miss Ainslie, had said, " Dearest Tim, there are our 
little friends." 

" Then by all means, my darling Bessie, let us go and 
meet them," her brother had returned The two old voices 
were full of the tenderest affectionateness. 

The ground was rough ; the old bachelor brother and his 
maiden sister stopped and waited for the children, looking 
wistftilly at them as they came along together in the 
sunlight 

" Bessie ! " said the old brother, pres^ng his sister's arm. 

" Tim ! " echoed Miss Ainslie, touching her brother's 
hand, as it lay upon her arm, with her own shrunken fingers 
that no glove would now fit Once, long ago, these two had 
gone out together on June holidays. How many things had 
come between those days and these ! How many an " it 
might have been " each heard in these simple words ! 

" We have each other still — it is a great mercy," said the 
old brother, fondly. 
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" It is right, quite right, Tim dear," answered the sister. 
" But I was thir^ng of the young feet, and that rough road, 
and wondering — wondering, you know, Tim — ^and hoping 
that life won't be quite so hard as, as — but it is all right now, 
dear ; goodness and mercy have followed us — ^what more 
can we ask for, we who have still one another ? " 

Then the children saw them and ran to them. 

"Dear, darling .things!" said Miss Ainslie, embracing 
Chrissie — she always welcomed them with efiusion. " Dear, 
darling, sweet things ! You must come home with us and 
have some tea, and tell us everything you've seen. We 
have something to show you." 

" Oh thank you. Miss Ainslie," said Chrissie ; " I can just 
run in and let motiier know as we go by. And oh, we've 
seen " — then came out all about the barges and the sorrel- 
field. 

The Ainslies lived a little nearer Holt Common than the 
Benthams; a little nearer London. Hugh and Chrissie 
regarded them with the most profound yet afifectionate 
reverence. 

Mr. Ainslie was the senior deacon of their Church. 
Every one belonging to the Church was peculiarly sacred in 
their eyes ; but Mr. Ainslie had many personal as well as 
official claims upon their respect And as for Miss Ainslie, 
how many times she had lain in wait for Hugh on his way 
to school, and had bestowed cakes and sweets upon him 
(dainties Hugh was far from treating with contempt), how 
many books she had lent Chrissie, I should not like to be 
obliged to pause and calculate. 

The Ainslies had a pleasant house, grand in comparison 
to The Cottage of these early days. There was a great 
overshadowing elm in front, beautiful lawns and flower-beds 
all around, and long windows opening on to a gravelled walk 
or terrace. It was always in perfect order ; tihis impressed 
both the children very much as they were conscious that 
their own books and music were never too precisely 
arranged. 

Out of the hot, dusty Old Abbot's Road, and into the 
pretty drawing-room underneath that great elm, — ^how cool 
and shady it was, how delicious Miss Ainslie's tea and bread- 
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and-butter ! The thin, old-fashioned silver spoons, with the 
A on them, were objects of Chrissie's most sincere regard ; 
and so, indeed, was everything Miss Ainslie possessed 
Chrissie had a belief that Miss Ainslie's drawing-room was 
the best room in the world ; undoubtedly it was the best in 
her little world It was always beautiful and fall of inter- 
esting things, as well as flowers and books. 

There were a few good pictures in it, too, and some not 
good, but with curious stories to them that Chrissie liked 
very much. The two mackerel, for instance, that were so 
like real fish that you wanted to take them in your hands ; 
(Chrissie, at any rate, never could believe they were fiat). 
Mr. Ainslie had seen a street-artist chalking fish on the 
pavement, and had given him a commission. Mr. Ainslie 
was always giving' people commissions. He was, as both 
Chrissie and Hugh well knew, a man who always kept a 
good supply of half-crowns in his pocket, and the sight of 
even a schoolboy's drawing or essay, if carefully done, would 
often lead to the transference of some of those half-crowns 
into pockets otherwise empty. He was very fond of his 
collection ; he hung up the mackerel, and the caricatures by 
Jack Robbins, the blacksmith's son, in his drawing-room 
among his few really valuable works. It never struck him 
to hide them from sight 

" Hugh, dear boy," said Miss Ainslie, when tea was over,. 
" it is not always that you like what I show you, is it ?" 

"I always like coming to see you very much, Miss 
Ainslie," said Hugh, "and I generally like what you 
show me." 

" So glad, so glad," said Miss Ainslie. " Dear brother 
Tim," she went on, turning her worn, white face to her 
brother, "won't you show these sweet things your new 
picture ?" 

" With all my heart, my darling girl," returned brother 
Tim warmly. To each other these two were still but boy 
and girl, their hearts' love for each other was still so young 
and fresh. Mr. Ainslie rose from the little tea-table and 
went to the piano, on the top of which was lying, by the 
side of a large photograph of Dr. Galton, the pastor, a small 
oil-painting still unframed 

5 
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At the sight of a canvas Hugh rose at once, and followed 
Mr. Ainslie, who took the picture to the window. 

" Dear brother Tim brought it home only yesterday," said 
Miss Ainslie, as she and Chrissie joined the others at the 
window. " Painted by quite a young artist, sweet ones, but 
isn't it lovely ? Bee-eautiful ! Most beautiful ! It is Fra 
Angelico in his cell at Florence, dears. See, he has set out 
all his colours and brushes so neatly and carefully ; he has 
prepared everything for his work and there he is, kneeling 
down to pray before he begins to paint Isn't it sweet, 
dears ? * The Angelical Brother,' they called him." 

The children looked on for a moment or two in profound 
silence. With Chrissie, this was, as I have said, a sure sign 
that she was feeling deeply. The work appealed to her 
religious veneration, of which she had a large store, and 
took away her fluency of speech. But Miss Ainslie, who 
knew her well, was aware that her interest had been aroused 

" Chrissie, that was the man who painted the angel's wing 
that was all red and gold !" exclaimed Hugh, with a sudden 
glow of pleasure lighting up his own fair face. 

But his eyes never stirred from the picture ; they rested 
on it with a steady gaze while they took in the whole subject 
with a comprehensive glance — z, glance firmer and more 
comprehensive than an adult's would have been ; for adults, 
whefiier amateurs or merely ordinary people, have learned 
to look, more or less critically, for outline in the first instance; 
and this naturally interferes with the vision of the subject as a 
whole. 

The kneeling man, with all his materials carefully set out 
around him, praying before he went to work — this was what 
Hugh saw at once and for ever. 

With an involuntary movement he took the picture out of 
Mr. Ainslie's hands, and steadily peered . into it The 
subject grasped, the gradation of light attracted him in the 
picture, as it had done many a time before in the little 
bit of wooded landscape he saw every day. The gentle 
invasion of light into darkness soothed his nerves, and 
filled him with pleasure, subtle, incomprehensible, but 
exquisite. 

He was happy, he knew not why ; it was only after the 
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study of many years that he found out what it was that had 
made him happy. 

" I like it very much, Mr. Ainslie," he said presently. 
The words were simple enough, but the tone was full of 
meaning. 

" That's right ! That's right ! I thought you would Paint 
something during the holidays and bring it to me, Hugh ; 
bring it to me to look at," said Mr, Amslie, who was per- 
fectly delighted at Hugh's evident pleasure. 

"I don't think I could I should like to paint those 
barges. I've made a little sketch of them," said Hugh, 
doubtfully. 

"Then show it me at once. What do you mean by 
keeping things in your pockets, sir?" So Hugh had to pull 
out his book and show the contents. 

Miss Ainslie, who was then sitting with Chrissie on the 
sofa at the other end of the room, looked affectionately at 
the two by the window, and said, " Brother Tim bought it 
of a young Roman Catholic; we must always try to help those 
who don't belong to us, Chnssie ; like dear Mrs. Garrington, 
when I was collecting for our chapel, and I asked her to 
help me, she said so beautifully, * You know I can't give you 
much as our own church isn't paid for yet ; but I must give 
you something because you don't belong to us.* Wasn't 
it sweet of her ! Just like brother Tim ! He thought poor 
little Jessie Galton would be interested in that picture. He 
is going to give it her when the frame comes home. Since 
she has been ill she has been reading about Fra Angelico, 
and the doctor got her some engravings of his pictures. 
She has formed quite an ideal attachment to him. She told 
me about it the other day when I went to see her, and she 
showed me that sweet work of his where the blessed are 
being led up to heaven by the angels and by those dear ones 
who have gone before, wifli oh, such lovingness, sweet child I. 
Dear little Chrissie ! " and she fondled the small hands, and 
then, looking again towards the window, said, as if to her- 
self, " Dear Hugh, dear brother Tim ! " 

Presently, the children, after a couple of happy hours, 
had to leave. The old people went to the door with them. 
then Hugh and Chrissie turned at the gate and saw them 

5—2 
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still standing together hand in hand watching them. They 
kissed their fingers to them, and went their way merrily 
along the Old Abbot's Road. But the old brother and 
sister lingered long in the porch, while the quiet coloured 
end of day deepened around them. They had lived 
through many a bitter grief, and many an angry storm ; 
but now for them remained but one great sorrow, but 
one bitter grief; it needs must be that one white head will 
first be laid at rest for ever, it needs must be that one pair 
of kind eyes must see the other close. 

" Dear little brother and sister," whispered Miss Ainslie ; 
"God protect you." 

" Amen, Bessie dear," echoed brother Tim. 

That evening's visit was a great event in Hugh's history ; 
it was a date from which a new era started. Days followed 
it full of thoughts and feelings too sacred to be put into 
words — words are too coarse to express such states of being. 
Then there were calm, holy twilights and placid noon-tides 
when Hugh would steal away into some deep-wooded lane 
far from human eye, and, kneeling down on the bare ground, 
would lift up his face to the pure sky, while his heart stood 
still with awe, and a few tears of absolute blissfulness welled 
up from beneath his closed eyelids. Sweet minutes, when 
the " bridal of the earth and sky " was so perfect that spiri- 
tual and material seemed but one ; when earth to him was 
heaven, and heaven could scarce be purer than earth. 

Days like these some of us remember, days sent to bless 
and strengthen us just before we set out on tiie storm-swept 
highways of life. 

Once I was in a great foreign church while the children 
were taking their first communion. It was in the fishing 
quarter of a large seaport The sailors crowded the door- 
ways ; one bronzed face was stretched eagerly forward ; and 
witii tears glistening in his eyes a rough seafarer turned to 
me, stranger as I was, and exclaimed, unable to control his 
emotion, " I did all that in my youth ! " 

Hugh returned many a time to the Anslies' house. The 
young artist's picture had a strange fascination for him ; he 
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went back to it until he knew all its details by heart He 
took an intense and reverent interest in the thick, uncouth 
panel on the easel, in the Virgin and Child with the nimbus 
just sketched in, in the Angelical BroUier's little brushes, in 
the quill pens among the brushes, in the small wooden 
bench, very simple, but still with a little rough carving on 
it, — ^all these became sources of delight to Hugh ; but the 
first impression of the man kneeling before he went to work 
— ^that never moved from its place in Hugh's mind Fra 
Angelico became to him master and friend 

It was then that Hugh began to attend the Monday 
evening prayer-meeting at Holt Park Chapel, hurrying 
home from school that he might get his lessons finished in 
time ; it was then he painted his first picture 

There was for some time a mystery about the production 
of that first picture. It was painted during the midsummer 
holidays upstairs in the attic A boy or two called now and 
then, and was stealthily escorted upstairs to view the great 
work, and as stealthily shown down again. Patty-pans were 
missing fi-om the kitchen, and returned in a dreadful state, 
suspicious patches of colour were found on Hugh's clothes, 
the sharp littie tip of Chrissie's nose had often a black 
smudge upon it ; but not a word was said to the parents. 

One evening, however, Mr. Bentham, who was a great 
hunter-out of secrets, was an unusually long time locking up. 
Mrs. Bentham heard him tramping about upstairs ; but she 
was reading and did not feel inclined to go to him ; she 
knew he always enjoyed a rummage. 

" My dear," he said, under his voice, when at last he came 
down, "what is this?" He held a small canvas in his 
hand 

" Then you couldn't let the poor children's mystery alone, 
after all ! What a man you are ! " cried Mrs. Bentham, with 
a touch of reproof ; but being herself only a fallible daughter 
of Eve, she could not help smiling and beckoning as she 
said, " Here, let me look at it 1 " 

It was Hugh's first picture. 

" What in the world have they done it with ? " asked Mr. 
Bentham, with a sniff; " colza, or paraffin, or what ? " 
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But Chrissie had heard her father's heavy tread in thfe 
attic, and was on the stairs, listening. She rushed in to 
rescue her brother's work with a plaid shawl thrown round 
her in a great state of excitement 

" Give it me ! Give it me I Mind — it's all wet! you'll spoil 
it ! Oh, why, why did you go up to our room, father ? " she 
cried 

" There, there. Monkey ; I am not going to hurt it Run 
off, run off!" laughed Mr. Bentham. 

"You mustn't laugh at Hugh's work!" said Chrissie, 
indignantly. " How can you dare to laugh at it, father ? " 

" My dear child, I'm not laughing at it ! But what in the 
world " — sniff, sniff — " what in the world has he done it 
with ? " 

"Well," said Chrissie, flushing, and looking down on "the 
ground, " you know we hadn't any money to buy proper 
things with, and I'm sure " — lifting her head — " I'm sure I 
think it's very fine, only it won't get dry — that is the worst 
of it— it will keep so wet ! " 

"Where did Hugh get the oil from, dear?" asked Mrs. 
Bentham, with fond interest, taking the little girl on her 
knee. 

" He didn't get it at all ; I got it," said Chrissie ; " I got 
it out of the can the lamps are filled from. And. we 
hunted in the tool-box and found a piece of gamboge, and 
we got some blue out of the store-cupboard, and we held 
the patty pans over the lamps and made black ; but Hugh 
says he's afraid it will never get dry, and we want it to get 
diy because Mr. Ainslie is going to give us five shillings for 
it, and then we can buy proper paints, and then we are 
going to the National Gallery to see Fra Angelico's pictures." 

" Papa, we must see what we have in our pockets ! " said 
Mrs. Bentham, kissing her daughter. " So Hugh wants to 
be a painter, does he ?" 

" I don't know," said Chrissie. " He would like to paint; 
he wants to be like Fra Angelico." 

" What, a monk, and live in a cell ?" 

"I wouldn't let him do that," said Chrissie, stoutly, 
" because then I couldn't be with him, and we are always 
going to live together." 
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'' Indeed ! '' said Mrs. Bentham, smiling ; ^ alwajrs ? ^ 

" Why of course, always, just like Mr. and Miss Ainslie," 
said Chrissie. '* This isn't the picture he wanted to paint," 
she went on; "he wanted to paint two lovely barges. 
And we went down to the river but nothing would keep 
still, so he had to do this old boat-house, aikl he couldn't 
get it the right colour because he hadn't any paints, but it 
was very interesting to see him. I liked it very much." 

Hugh's first picture has been hanging in the Ainslies' 
drawing-room for several years now ; it is dry at last, and the 
greenish-black coating is peeling off in little patches. It is 
very ugly, dark, and gloomy, as unlike Fra Angelico's (air 
colours as anything could be, but nothing would induce Mr. 
Ainslie to take it down from its place of honour. 

It did Hugh good service, however ; it took him away 
from school and sent him to the School of High Art in 
Great Turner Street, where, for the present, I will leave 
him in peace, as soon as I have said that the atmo- 
sphere of that renowned studio would have been more 
congenial to him had it been less heavily laden with tobacco 
than it was. 

" I don't like roofs," Hugh used to say, " and I don't like 
walls, and I don't like air diat smells of smoke ; I like out- 
of-doors." 




CHAPTER VIII. 

HR. FAULKNER AS A FAMILY MAN. 



Road, after entering Queston by a small stone 
bridge across the Lutterboum, goes by the 
parish church. Now, if instead of following 
the road you crossed the churchyard, you 
would find yourself opposite Queston Rec- 
tory ; on the doorstep of which on a certain Satur- 
lay morning you might have seen the rector, the 
Rev. James Walsh. 

This Saturday morning would be about nineteen years 
after the date of a conversation that took place on an auspi- 
cious occasion between two men of the name of Faulkner, 
over a dining-room fire in the legal quarters about Bedford 
Row, Bloomsbury. 

The rector left his house, crossed the nanow path between 
the tombstones, and entered his church, in which Mrs. 
Bninger, the sextoness, was at work. 

Mrs. Brunger ceased dusting as the rector approached her, 
and she sighed a heavy sigh. She was a woman who at the 
best of times was much given to sighing, but ever since she 
had known that the bishop was to preach at her church she 
had been unusually depressed, feeling that the responsibility 
resting upon her was a burden too heavy to be bom& No 
bishop had preached in Queston since the earliest days of 
Mrs. Brunger's own pew-openership, for the diocese was 
large and the town small. 

Mrs. Brunger's face was always long, thin, and red It 
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grew longer, thinner, redder as the rector came nearer, and 
her sighs almost gave way to tears. 

As she curtsied she tmned to the clergyman with an 
e3q)ression of the most profound and lachrymose com- 
miseratioa 

" How is she, sir, this morning ? " she asked, with a sniff 
of emotion. 

" Very ill, very ill indeed ! " returned the rector, hurriedly; 
and then he gave a few orders, and left the church. 

His chaise was waiting for him outside ; he took the 
reins from the lad who had brought it round, drove through 
the town, passed Doper's End, and so on to the Old Abbot's 
Road 

When he had gone perhaps a couple of miles, he pulled 
up before a pair of fine old hammered-iron gates, tall, 
slender, and with gilded points — agates that had been made 
two centuries before by an Antwerp iron-worker. The 
monogram of the Van Noordens was intertwined with their 
pattern, and the grinning heraldic monsters that sat on 
the side columns supporting them were the cognisance of 
that family. 

" Is Mr. Faulkner at home, do you know ? " inquired the 
rector of the lodge-keeper. 

" I believe so, sir ; I've not seen him pass the gates," 
replied the woman. " Billie," she called to a boy within 
doors, " have you seen Muster Faakner go out this 
morning ? " 

" Na-a ; a see Muss Faakner," returned Billie. 

" He's at home, sir, you'll find," said the mother. 

" Well, then," said the rector, "if Billie will hold my 
horse, I'll walk up to the house;" for Mount Norden, although 
its elevation above the road was too slight to warrant the 
application to it of the term " Mount " in any very literal 
sense, was yet sufficiently on a hill to make the ascent to it 
rather stiff work for a cob who had seen his best days. 

The house on the top of Mount Norden was very large. 
It had been nearly all rebuilt at the end of last century. It 
had an imposing y^a^^, ornamented by Corinthian columns, 
a portico like a classical temple, niches with statues, an alle- 
gorical placque representing in high relief a scantily-dressed 
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young woman placing a wreath upon the head of a lightly 
attired man, presumably a Van Noorden. 

" Mr. Faulkner is at home ? " asked the rector. 

Mr. Faulkner was at home. 

Mr. Walsh went into the drawing-room with the air of a 
man who was used to the place and took up his position at 
the window. He had no intention of staying more than five 
minutes. 

The drawing-room at Mount Norden was large and lofty. 
As Mr. Bentham had once jusdy remarked to his own 
family when speaking of it, you might have packed away the 
whole of the Bentham cottage in it without much incon- 
venience. It was sombrely but richly fmnished, and in irre- 
proachable taste. The furniture indeed was Van Noorden, 
but carpet, curtains, and bric-dL-bmc were the choice of Mr. 
Faulkner. In all these matters Mr. Faulkner's judgment 
was excellent 

The rector had hardly been thirty seconds at the window 
before the master of the house came in. Nineteen years 
had made some alteration in him, but not so very much. 
His hair was greyer and scantier, his eyes sharper, and with 
a certain added fieriness in them. He was even stiffer and 
thinner than of old ; his black coat was of the same cut as 
those he used to wear, but looked more antiquated now ; 
his stand-up collar was as uncompromising as everj his 
black silk tie and long gold cable watch-chain all unchanged 
by time. 

" Mrs. Walsh is better this morning, I trust," he asked, 
taking both his visitor's hands between his own, not shaking, 
but pressing them ; his sympathising words and action, 
however, but thinly disguising the formality of his tone 

" I grieve to say she is much worse," replied Mr. Walsh ; 
'* indeed her illness has taken so alarming a turn that it 
will be impossible for us to receive the bishop to-morrow, as 
we had hoped to do. Could you do so witfiout too much 
inconvenience to yourself? " 

"Without the slightest inconvenience," returned Mr. 
Faulkner. " Nothing would give us greater pleasure. Mrs. 
Faulkner is not within at present, but I am sure I may 
answer for her. She told me yesterday, after she had called 
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at the rectory, and heard so unfavourable an account, that 
she had almost thought of writing to suggest it to you. You 
will come up with the bishop, of course ?" 

"If possible. I am extremely obliged to you, Mr. 
Faulkner." 

" Don't mention it You may have some brother clergy- 
men at your church. If so, pray bring them with you." 

" You are very kind. Thank you again ; and now I must 
say good-morning. I must return at once" 

"Well, good-morning," said Mr. Faulkner, with a 
gushingness that one could scarcely have thought he could 
accompUsh ; " good-morning. Don't forget we are entirely 
at your service. I hope you will bring us better news to- 
morrow;" and the men parted. 

"I knew he would snatch at the chance!" said Mr. 
Walsh to himself as he left the house. " Why do I always 
feel that man so antagonistic to me ? It is not his fault that 
poor Van Noorden couldn't get on with his wife, and fancied 
he was cut out for a statesman. Place is well kept up, 
though ; what a state this drive got in before Sir Hendrik 
left!" 

In truth, Mr. Faulkner was better pleased with the 
rector's visit than with anything that had happened for 
many a day. 

Mr. Faulkner had his faults, like the rest of us ; but he 
had one or two good qualities that some better men lack ; 
among these was a liking to give his wife little pleasures. 

Now Mrs. Faulkner — not Ray's mother, she had been dead 
for some years, but the second Mrs. Faulkner — was not 
absolutely satisfied with her reception by the county people; 
indeed, since she had known that the bishop was to lunch 
at the rectory and stay the night at the duke's, she had felt, 
as it were, out in the cold, and had talked to her husband a 
great deal on the subject 

Mrs. Faulkner being the one person whom Mr. Faulkner 
really liked to see happy, it is not to be wondered at that he, 
when he had returned to the library, where he had been 
writing when the rector was announced, rubbed his hands 
two or three times before resuming his correspondence. 

The library, although the Van Noorden books still lined 
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the walls, looked now very much like the office of a business 
man, Mr. Faulkner's literary studies rarely extending beyond 
the Times. For the greater part of every day he sat at a 
large desk-table, which was covered with carefully docketed 
letters, bundles of papers tied up with red tape, plans of 
estates, account books, and other signs of work. 

An unfinished letter lay on his desk ; when he returned 
from the drawing-room after the rector's visit, he at once 
continued, in a neat, legible, unvarying hand, the series of 
grievances of which it was composed His business letters 
were rarely composed of anything else. On paper he never 
admitted a gain, on paper every transaction was a dead loss, 
according to his own account He was perhaps one of the 
most consummate grumblers who ever dipped pen in ink. 
He thoroughly understood grumbling in all its branches. It 
is not given to every man to carry any pursuit to such a 
point that becomes at once a fine art, a science, and a 
commercial principle ; but to such a point had Mr. Faulkner 
brought his grumbling. It was a fine art, to himself, at 
least, for it gave him exquisite pleasure ; that it was carried 
on with uncompromising scientific accuracy none of all the 
men who had the misfortune to do business with him could 
doubt ; and he himself alone knew the money it had saved 
him. 

The letter he was now engaged upon was an answer to 
one from Mr. Bentham. In his reply Mr. Faulkner referred 
to three distinct affairs, which he treated under three distinct 
headings, and about each heading he had a bitter complaint 
and a disagreeable innuendo to make. 

The part he had already written was sharp enough, one 
would have thought, but his spirits having gone up with the 
rector's visit, his brain became more active than usual and 
ne hit upon several adjectives of remarkable stinging power. 

When Mr. Bentham was a young man these letters used 
to be the torment of his life. He used to lie awake for 
hours brooding over them. If he found a letter from Mr. 
Faulkner on the breakfast table he had at one time taken 
care to have a good meal before he opened it, knowing how 
often these letters had cost him his appetite. Now they 
were the pride and delight of his life. In the whole of his 
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business career there had been nothing that gave Mr. 
Bentham more self-satisfaction than the way he had taken 
Mr. Faulkner in hand The whole Faulkner business was 
a grand joke to Mr. Bentham by this time. 

On the present occasion Mr. Faulkner, as he accentuated 
his complaints, was in a very good temper, and was keeping 
a sharp look-out for his wife's return. 

In due time Mrs. Faulkner's carriage wheels were heard, 
and her affectionate husband, after rapidly addressing his 
letter, rose slowly and stiffly and opened the library door. 

Mrs. Faulkner was just entering the great square hall; she 
was, consequently, several yards from the library door, and 
had her back to the light At that distance you might 
easily have mistaken her for a young woman of twenty-five. 
She will probably continue to look, when seen from the 
proper distance, about twenty-five until she has turned sixty- 
five. What her real age was then I can hardly telL She 
had a remarkably youthful-looking figure, arrayed in a 
fashionable costume that fitted like a glove, a hat and 
feathers bought in Paris, beneath which was a plait of soft 
pale hair, over her face was a spotted net veil 

She came through the hall attended by her maid, who 
carried her shawl, a footman laden with two small packages, 
and a nurse who had the youngest child in her arms. 

Mrs. Faulkner approached the library, evidently with 
intent to enter. " So the bishop is to lunch with us, after 
all," she began, ruthlessly depriving her husband of the 
pleasure he had been anticipating. 

Mr. Faulkner placed a chair for her in a convenient 
position. His manner was habitually deferential, as Sir 
Hendrik Van Noorden and others had found to their cost 

" I hope I have done right, my dear," he began ; " you 
met Mr. Walsh, I suppose ? " 

" Yes ; he told me he had seen you. They might have 
given us more time, but it's just like them. If we had 
known yesterday, we might have asked people to meet the 
bishop, and, of course, that is just what they didn't want us 
to do. As it is, we shall only be able to pick up those we 
happen to meet There will be several clergymen, I 
suppose. We can send a note to the Fordyces, and perhaps 
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we may catch the abominable old Hackledens. And, 
George, don't be too civil to people. Do please be a 
little more dignified. I like dignity in a husband, you 
know." 

" I will try to carry out your instructions to the letter, my 
love," returned the obedient husband, with a formal bow 
and smile. 

" Yes, do. The place is looking very nice just now ; it 
struck me so as I drove up the avenue. I hope we shall 
have a fine day. Well, good-bye. I'll just go and talk to 
Hawkins." 

And Mrs. Faulkner departed, her husband politely open- 
ing the door for her, and holding the handle while she 
passed out of the room. 

Queston, sleepiest of towns, in a general way, was very 
wide awake that next Sunday morning. The church was 
crowded. Many people who never before had been in 
Queston on a Sunday drove in on that occasion — people, 
for instance, like the Hawkeshawes of Stainings, Lord and 
Lady Bardleden of Bardleden, the Appleton girls from Mos- 
somden, and other distinguished people, besides numerous 
farmers and tradesmen. 

The Faulkners drove through Doper's End in no less 
than three detachments. There were Mr., Mrs., and Ray 
Faulkner in an open carriage and pair, the governess and 
children in a large waggonette, the servants in a dog-cart 

" Really," said Mrs. Frome — the wife of old John Frome, 
Mrs. Bentham's uncle, who was still the pastor of Doper's 
End — as she saw an unusual number of people going by at 
an abnormally early hour — " really it makes me feel, John, 
that I should almost like to be going myself." 

The old minister was looking over the Psalm from which 
he intended to preach ; it still wanted half-an-hour to service 
time. He turned to his wife, and, taking off his spectacles, 
said, "Then go, my dear. The little hedges we have 
planted up and down in the Lord's garden are not stone 
walls, thank God ! We can easily get through them, and it 
does us good to do so sometimes. I would go if I 
could." 

Mrs. Frome watched the people passing by for a few 
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seconds, as if she could hardly make up her mind, and then 
said, " I don't think I can leave my own pew ; and I know 
I am quite satisfied with my own bishop, John." 

Oh, Mrs. John Frome ! Is that the way in which you 
flatter your husband after you have been married nearly 
forty years? What an ensample for the younger women t 
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^R. FAULKNER and his famUy filled the Van 
Noorden pew in Queston Church. The 
marble warrior with the hyacinthine locks 
looked down on several fair-haired little boys 
and girls ; in a comer, opposite the monument 
to Dame Petronella, sat Ray, with his hands 
1 his pockets, and his shoulders hunched up to 
i ears, a very young man, whose dark head no 
one could help contrasting with his half-brother's 
blonde locks. 

From his attitude you might at first have thought that 
Ray was too indolent to pay even the slightest respect to the 
service; but when the bishop was a Sittle way on in his 
sermon he became aware that of two of the sharpest 
eyes that had ever met his were steadily fixed upon 
him, and knew that, at any rate, one of his hearers was 
listening. 

The peculiarity of Ray's face was the exceeding sharpness 
of every line — every line seemed to have a point to it, and a 
remarkably penetrating point, toa 

His expression was not altogether pleasing ; but there was 
a certain charm about the face, about the extreme fineness 
of its outline, the brightness of the dark eyes that looked 
out from under slightly-overhanging brows, and the soft 
darkness of the colour. 

" I like that man," Ray said to himself, after he had 
listened a little while. Something in the bishop's manner 
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and words struck him like the breath of a purer and 
healthier moral atmosphere than the one in which he had 
been living of late. 

" I like that bishop ; I shall shake hands with that bishop," 
he said to himself. He had a way of repeating any words 
to which he took a fancy. " Now I shouldn't mind being 
that bishop," he went on. " I'd sooner be he than I'd be 
old Hackleden, although he does give himself such airs, or 
even my father. I should like to have a father like that 
bishop ; I should feel proud if I had. Don't know how it 
is I'm not proud of my father now. I used to be. How I 
used to brag at school ; and I believed it all, too ! Wonder 
why I don't feel the same now ; I suppose it is because I 
see him every day. Doesn't do to see people every day. 
I'm not over proud of myself now. Is that because I have 
to see myself every day? What a bore everything is I 
Wonder if that bishop has sons, and what they think of 
him." 

So did Ray converse with himself as he listened to the 
sermon, or at least to some of it, and a very distinct wish 
that he might himself turn out a good sort of fellow, and 
never do anything to be ashamed of, made itself felt now 
and thea Sensitiveness, to disgrace was at that time very 
strong in Ray Faulkner. 

When the service was over, the bishop and rector were 
driven to Mount Norden by Mr. Faulkner, so there was no 
room for Ray, who was obliged to return home with the 
children. Ajid his morning meditation having by no means 
improved his temper, although it had made him very hungry 
(for it is a fact that I have not yet seen fully accounted for 
that people are moje hungry by one o'clock on Sunday than 
on any other day), Ray had no sooner taken his place in the 
waggonette than he began girding at those abject worship- 
pers of his — the small half-brothers and sisters. 

" Oh dear, oh dear ! " one of the little girls often remarked 
to the other. *' I do like Sunday very much, only Ray is 
always so cross with us then, and I can't bear Ray to be 
cross." 

When they came up to the gates they found them wide 
open. There was a good deal of driving in and out before 

6 
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the people settled down to a luncheon which it would have 
been hard for any but a most practised eye to distinguish 
from a dinner. 

Nothing could exceed the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. 
Faulkner. They had their reward. Several people found 
Mrs. Faulkner a much more agreeable woman dian they had 
before thought her to be, and the host and hostess were 
both so perfecdy satisfied with themselves, that, although 
Mr. Faulkner had been deferential to his guests almost 
down to the grovelling point, his wife had been too well 
pleased with the whole affair to notice it 

After the bishop had left, Mrs. Faulkner discoursed volubly 
on the merits of her distinguished guest, Mr. Faulkner 
assenting with many an "exactly" or "just so," until there 
could be no doubt in any listener's mind that to Mr. and 
Mrs. Faulkner the bishop was, from every point of view, the 
greatest man in all the world. 

Ray, buried in the depths of a vast easy chair, listened 
attentively in silence, until at length he seemed to be lost in 
thought, as if engaged in making an elaborate calculation. 

" Well, Ray, what is it ? " Mrs. Faulkner presentiy asked. 
She often put this question to her step-son; it always 
annoyed him very much, as, indeed, was the case with 
everything else she said or did. Her voice always irritated 
him. 

" Oh, nothing," said Ray, carelessly, but with a curiously 
incisive edge to his words ; " I was only thinking whether I 
should multiply the number of times you managed to use 
the term * My lord ' by the number of times my father said 
* His lordship,' or vice versd^ that's alL" 

He spoke as if he were repeating a mathematical pro- 
position, not as if his words had any bearing upon his 
audience. 

" You have a pleasant tongue, Ray, my dear," said Mrs. 
Faulkner, with a certain acicfity of tone and a slight inclina- 
tion of her head. 

Ray's words had brought the colour into her face. 

" Yes," continued Ray, coolly, " we all have our gifts, 
some for one thing, some for another." He paused for a 
moment or two, and then went on, " I managed to shake 
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hands with the bishop, although neither you nor my father 
introduced me." 

" Didn't I, Ray ? Fm sure, my dear boy, I*m very sorry 
— ^very sorry. Of course I meant to do so ; in fact, ' I was 
under the impression that I had," said Ray*s father, with 
more eagerness than was usual with him, although, perhaps, 
few men had made more or ampler apologies in the course of 
their lives than had Mr. Faulkner. " Apologies have saved 
me hundreds," he used to say ; he never minded apologising 
to any one if he could do so profitably. 

" Oh, it doesn't in the least matter, I did it for myself," 
said Ray, letting his voice fall into the easy drawl he some- 
times affected by way of variety. " I saw everybody was 
pushing in, so that there would be no chance for me, and as 
I'd made up my mind in church to shake hands with that 
bishop, I had to do it I managed to meet him on the 
stairs, and I drove him up into a comer, where he couldn't 
help himself, and then I shook hands with him, that's all I 
like that bishop." 

" Capital ! capital I " laughed Mr. Faulkner. " Ha ! ha ! 
Nothing like screwing people up in corners, bear that in 
mind I " 

" He'll do ! he'll do I " the father added to himself, almost 
gleefully. He was destined to be well pleased that day, it 
seemed ; this self-assertion on the part of his son perfectly 
delighted him. He had of late had his fears about Ray ; 
" but the boy's a chip of the old block, and no mistake," he 
now declared. 

Mr. Faulkner's comment was not exactly pleasant to his son, 
so Ray went out and strolled about among the gnarled roots 
of the old Van Noorden chestnuts, with his hands in his 
pockets, and an uncomfortable but rather indefinite feeling 
in his heart, curiously mixed with that little budding desire 
for goodness and honour which he had felt in church. A 
wish, that was hardly strong enough to be a wish, to strive 
after some vague ideal of nobleness, made him feel rather 
unhappy ; but that unhappiness had more of happiness in it 
than some of his pleasures had had. 

These same feelings returned several times on the following 
day. 

6 — 2 
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" I like that bishop," Ray again remarked, when Mrs. 
Faulkner had left the dinner-table, and he had drawn his 
chair nearer his father's on the Monday evening. 

" Ee — yes ! " said Mr. Faulkner, taking plenty of time over 
the little word, and looking sharply at his son. "Ee — yes !" 
he repeated, letting his glance fall on his wine, and regarding 
it for a moment as if it were absorbing all his attention. 
" Ee — yes ! Makes his profession pay ! Gets the best of 
both worlds ! " 

His voice and manner grated most harshly upon his son's 
nerves. 

" That's not what you said before the others, father," said 
Ray, with a flush. 

He was only nineteen himself, and accustomed to speak 
out what he thought with very little reservation. And, 
indeed, he, even had he been much older, might well have 
been surprised at his father's altered tone, for in the presence 
of his family Mr. Faulkner had been holding up his dis- 
tinguished guest as a model that mere humanity could 
hardly hope to imitate. 

The' father laughed a stinging laugh that made the lad's 
cheeks tingle with shame at having said a childish thing, 
even before he heard the words that followed it " You are 
very, very young, Ray, even for your age, or you would have 
known that what men choose to let their wives and little 
children hear from them is not always the same as what 
they say between themselves. It is quite time you began to 
think and talk as a business man. You are a schoolboy no 
longer." 

The poor little bud of goodness and nobleness in the lad's 
heart suddenly drooped as if a poisonous wind had passed 
over it He already was half ashamed of having allowed 
it a few hours' growth. 

"Don't you like the bishop, then?" he asked in the 
subdued tone of a boy who has been soundly rated He 
and his father were still all but strangers. 

" I always respect a man who makes his profession pay," 
said Mr. Faulkner. He pressed his lips tightly together as 
soon as the words had left them, folded his arms, and looked 
steadily at his son. His small, sharp eyes were fiery then, 
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but there was something about him as he spoke that stirred 
Ray to resistance, and kept him from flinching beneath their 
glare. 

" I should respect that man if he were a curate on a 
hundred a-year," he said, firmly. 

" I suppose you would ! Perhaps you'd like to be a 
curate on a hundred a-year yourself, eh?" asked Mr 
Faulkner, with a sneer. 

"That, sir, is an honour to which I can hardly dare 
to aspire," returned Ray grandly, and without quailing. 

" Leave romance to the little fellows," said the father. 
" I was very pleased with you yesterday, Ray. It is time 
you and I should understand each other a little better. It 
is time you were at regular work. IVe chosen a profession 
for you." 

" Are you going to send me to Oxford after all ? " asked 
Ray, with great delight " That's just the very thing ! " 
" Not quite so fast, my good fellow; hear me out" 
" Yes," said Ray, eagerly. 

" Now, look here, Ray," said Mr. Faulkner. " Let us 
start clear. You are my eldest son, and it has always been 
my greatest anxiety to be able to make an eldest son of you. 
But my affairs are so complicated — are at present, at least, 
in a state so utterly beyond the comprehension of a novice 
like you — that all I can now say is that through them all I 
can see for you one straight road to very great prosperity. If 
you choose to carry out my plans — ^and my plans are always 
working ones — I don't indulge in day dreams — ^why, then, 
one day you'll be a greater man in the county than old 
Hackleden is at this minute. If, I say, you only carry out 
my instructions half as carefully as I followed my father's, 
you are a made man, Ray — a made man !" 

During this speech the father and son had instinctively 
drawn nearer. Mr. Faulkner was sitting at the head of the 
table with his back turned upon the red sunset ; Ray at an 
angle at his right 

" Father," asked Ray uneasily, perhaps to shield himself 
from at once pledging himself to any given line of conduct, 
" who was my grandfather ?" 

It had been one of Mr. Faulkner's tactics to leave his 
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son in total ignorance of his ancestry while he was growing 
up. " Let him feel himself a gentleman," he had always 
said ; and Ray, to do him justice, had not only felt himself 
a gentleman, but had bragged of his connections, of his 
father, of his father's place, and his father's wealth, as much, 
if not more, than any other boy at the public school at which 
the greater part of his life had been spent It now struck 
Mr. Faulkner that a knowledge of his grandfather's true 
position might be useful in urging Ray to exertion on his 
own account ; for he half feared that Ray had a few romantic 
notions that required rigid suppression. 

" Your grandfather," said Mr. Faulkner, in his sharpest 
tone, " your grandfather was, when he began life, from every 
social point of view, nobody ; when he died, he was com- 
paratively a rich man. Here ; I came across this letter of 
his to-day. Read it through carefully ; you are no doubt 
scholar enough to detect a few inaccuracies in it It will 
give you a pretty good idea of him. The note contains 
instructions to his broker to buy a certain article in which he 
dealt He was a bone-crusher at Lambeth ;" and Mr. 
Faulkner, who had been looking over his letter-case while 
speaking, handed Ray a sheet of discoloured paper, on 
which was written the note, which is here reproduced 
exactly : — 

"Gentlemen, — In Reply to your favour of the 14th 
Instante, I Have no Objections to give the Partys ;^4 per 
Tune for 100 Tuns for a Bill att 3 months they Hunder- 
takinge itt shall bee Equal to the Anelesess or a loud for 
a Cordingly. — ^Yrs trly, "G. Faulkner." 

Here was a letter to put before Ray Faulkner, late captain 
of his school ! Here was a nice note for a six-form boy to 
get through ! Ray had to read it twice before he could 
understand it ; then, as he realised that he himself was 
connected with the writer, he was ready to sink with shame. 
He returned the paper. " I should burn it if I were you," 
he said, very huskily. 

" If you were yourself, you mean," said Mr. Faulkner. 
" I shan't talk about it, but I shan't burn it ; it was given to 
me by the man to whom it was addressed when he thought 
I wanted a little taking down. We owe everything to my 
father." 
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" I am very sorry for it," said Ray, miserably. 

" Well, you see the sort of father I had to deal with ; be 
thankful tiiat your way is so much smoother. When I was 
about your age, and wanted to make an ass of myself, my 
father said to me, ^ Stick to me, George. I'm a paying 
concern.' So I stuck to him, by Jove, I did ! And he left 
me every rap he had I deserved it, too, I can tell you ; 
and now, Ray, what my father said to me I say to you, 
* Stick to me, my boy. I'm a paying profession ; the best 
profession you can have.'" 

" As far as I can," began Ray. 

" Pooh 1 That half-and-half style won't do ! You must 
just knock sentiment and self-will on the head and go in 
with all your might for the business in hand — the business 
of making yourself what I want you to be ; and you'll find 
that my ambition is quite equal to yours. How do you like 
this place ?" 

A deep red sunset was burning in the western sky ; the 
long glowing rays pierced between the great trees in the park; 
crossed the broad lawn and struck on the Van Noorden 
portraits, passing over the angle of the long dining-table at 
which the two Faulkners were sitting without touching 
them. 

Did the sunbeams also belong to the absent Van 
Noordens? Did they know what they were doing when 
they lighted up those painted faces into the semblance 
of life ? 

There was a full-length of the second Sir Hendrik, as a 
young man of the great wit-and-coffee-house period, over 
the mantelpiece just opposite Ray. 

The light crossed the shoulder of his brown velvet coat ; 
his smooth shaven face and round eyes seemed for the 
moment living. Ray caught sight of them as they 
looked down disdainfully at him. He felt the situation 
keenly. For an instant those dead Van Noordens had 
more power over him than had that father of his whose back 
was turned upon the daylight 

" I hate the place ! I feel like a pawnbroker when I'm 
here," he exclaimed 

He had, you must be told, only lately been the captain ol 
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his school, and of that school's first eleven. He was un- 
accustomed to weigh his words. 

'* But as your own, Ray, as your own !" said Mr. Faulkner, 
clutching at his son's arm widi an eagerness that made Ray 
long only for freedom, and to get away from that grasp. 

Ray did not meet the covetous old eyes that were scan- 
ning his face, but "as my own, as my own," re-echoed 
through his brain. He looked down at the table-cloth in 
silence. 

It was pathetic — ^the contrast between the two ; the young 
face with all its delicate sharp fineness softened by conflict- 
ing feelings ; the old face, which once, perhaps, might have 
had some slight resemblance to Ray's in it, now so hideously 
rapacious as it stretched beyond the shadow. Will Ray ever 
grow to look so like a bird of prey? 'It will not be his 
father's fault if he does not 

" But as your own, as your own !" repeated the old man, 
with so sharp a pressure between the muscles of Ray's arm 
that they felt the pain of it for some time after. ** As your 
own, Ray !" 

Then he rose, and left his son to meditate upon his 
words. 




CHAPTER X. 



" OUR FAULKNER." 




AY FAULKNER was, as his father had truly 
said, young for his years. His whole life had 
been spent among boys ; the only men he had 
intimately known until within the last Vko 
months had been his masters. His school 
career had been not merely successful but 
exceedingly brilliant Look through the old volumes 
of the school magazine, and you will find the name 
of Ray Faulkner continually cropping up during 
many past years; while in the more recent numbers you 
will read poems and eulogies such as only boys can write 
when they have a hero who really sets their imaginations on 
fire; and such a hero they had found in "Our Faulkner." 
The last quarterly number, published just after Ray left, 
contained vigorous laments over his departure, and all sorts 
of prophecies of his future greatness. 

" Our Faulkner has gone, farewell to our fame," sang one 
poet ; while two lads who had run Faulkner very closely 
and left at the same time, declared that it was the proudest 
moment of their lives when they saw their names coupled 
with their heroic Captain's in these nimbly trotting lines : — 

" With pride, yet with tears, we declare : 
We never shall see 
Such a glorious three 
As our Faulkner, and Elliott, and Faire ! " 

" Our Faulkner " himself knew every one of these effusions 
by heart How proud he had been of them ! Was there ever 
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such a superb head boy as he had been ? Was there another 
who could have raised four hundred young hearts to such a 
pitch of enthusiastic loyalty as he had done ? His father, who 
had naturally been proud of his son's success, had kept him 
at school longer than is usual, but he had resisted all Ray's 
entreaties to be allowed to go to Oxford To go to Oxford, 
where he was sure fresh glories were awaiting him, seemed 
to Ray the most reasonable and desirable consummation of 
his school life ; but on that point Mr. Faulkner was inexor- 
able ; indeed, he was far from sure that he had done wisely 
in keeping Ray so late at school He was certain that, after 
Oxford, Ray would be perfectly useless for his purpose. As 
for professions, learned or otherwise, Mr. Faulkner had no 
great opinion of them ; they would do well enough for the 
younger boys ; but Ray was wanted for something else. 

Ray had left school rather more than two months, bring- 
ing away with him as high a sense of his own importance as 
any conquering hero or heir-apparent ever held Two 
months he had been at home, and already he was aware his 
lordly swagger was rather out of place at Mount Norden. 
He was proud of himself no longer ; and, above everything, 
he liked to feel proud of himself and of his surroundings. 
He was in an uncomfortable state of transition : having 
ceased to be a king of boys, he had as yet hardly taken up 
a definite position among men. 

His light-heartedness was for the time gone. A sensi- 
tiveness to which he was unused was daily growing upon him, 
and a horrible feeling of shyness and of something like 
degradation came over him, now and then making him dread 
the people about Mount Norden; while the dislike and 
shame he had for this feeling made him try to hide it under 
something very like insolence. 

The fact was that Mr. Ray Faulkner, far from being re- 
ceived as a great man by the county, had already been 
once or twice severely snubbed; and between ourselves 
there was occasionally something in his manner that made 
one wish to take him down a little. He had had a dispute 
with young Hackleden (the son of the local M.R) after his 
first cricket-match with the " Gentlemen of Queston" against 
"the town." He had only been home a month then. 
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Young Hackleden, a hulking, bearish fellow, ten yeai^ older 
than Ray, had publicly called him " that pawnbroker's soa" 
He had been out of spirits a good deal since then : degraded 
in his own eyes and low and miserable in consequence. 

Such being Ray's state of mind, his father's words, " As 
your own," fell into ground well prepared for their reception; 
and just as the bishop had stirred his better nature so did 
his father's words appeal to his worst qualities. 

After Mr. Faulkner had left him he went out into the 
pounds and strolled about until long after the moon had 
risen. 

His first feeling was a kind of terror of his father. He had 
not felt such a sluinking fear of any one since the long-gone- 
by days when he had been ordered into the head-master's 
room for a flogging. He was frightened of his father ; he 
felt he was a power he could not cope with, that he did 
not understand. He was almost a stranger to his father's 
real character ; hitherto he had known him only as a toler- 
ably liberal bestower of tips : for, when he had been at home 
for holidays, his mind had always been too much occupied 
with his own school greatness, and the business it entaUed, 
to have much leisure for the cultivation of mere domestic 
relations. When those strong sharp fingers of his father's 
grasped his arm so tightly, it seemed to him as if they were 
clutching at his very heart with a hold from which he should 
never be able to free himself. It was a great relief to him 
when his father withdrew. 

" What does he mean — * as my own ' ? He's only the 
mortgagee. He can't buy the estate. What does he mean ? 
* As my own ? ' Should I like it ? It's the finest place all 
round about except the Duke's. Should I like it ? What ! 
with all of them following that brute Hackleden's cue, and 
calling me * a pawnbroker's son ! ' And yet I should. I 
should like to show them all what I could make of it I'd 
cut them all out, I would, I hate them all so 1 Yes, I should 
like it No, I shouldn't, though. I don't want a place 
scrawled all over with the Van Noorden names. I hate the 
lot of them ! If my father has money to spend upon me 
why can't he send me to Oxford and aftewards buy me a 
new place ? I should like a new place where I could put 
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up my own name. But * as my own.' I'd soon bundle out 
the Van Noorden rubbish ! And couldn't I hold my own ! 
I should rather think I could ! * A pawnbroker's son,' in- 
deed ! What a fool, as well as a brute, that fellow is ! I 
should like to know if it was my father's fault that old Van 
Noorden threw his money away, and had to borrow of my 
father. To hear them talk, the idiots, one would fancy 
there was no disgrace in borrowing any amount, but that 
one's character was gone for ever if one happened to be a 
lender instead of a borrower. Such a set of poor, wretched, 
proud beggars as they all are, too ! I do believe that my 
father could buy up the whole of them ; and, hang me, if 
they give me much more of their cheek, I'll go in for 
helping him, that I will ! I suppose that is about what he 
means." 

And here, after the manner of young persons, he lashed 
himself to rage, fury, and misery. 

" I should be ashamed " he said — " I should be ashamed 
to ask any of our fellows down here " (" our fellows " were 
still the most important persons in Ray's world). " Sh ! 
How I hate to be ashamed ! It makes me mad ! " he went 
on, stamping his feet and setting his teeth. "And to think 
how I've bragged and swaggered ! " His smooth cheeks 
grew hot as he thought of it " As my own — I'd sooner go 
to New Zealand than have this place ! " 

By this time he had passed the lodge gates, and was 
pounding over the quiet moonbeams that lay on the lonely 
Old Abbot's Road — a desperate wish to get away from 
everybody who knew him being just then stronger than 
anything else. " I shan't stay here. I shall go ! " And he 
waJked a mile or so along the road in fine rage with his 
circumstances. 

" Why am I not the emperor of all the world ? I ought 
to be." 

Of course he never asked himself anything so silly as 
that ; but I am pretty certain he would have accepted the 
best of everything as his rightful inheritance without the 
slightest question. 

How he envied Elliot, who was going to Oxford ; Faire, 
cramming for the Indian Civil Service \ Stokes, who had 
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passed for Woolwich ! Why wasn't he allowed to go in for 
any of these great and glorious careers ? 

" Stick to me, Ray. I'm a paying profession ! " There 
was something terrible to him in the words as he recalled 
them out there in the silent summer night ; something that 
gave him a thrill of almost superstitious horror, as if he 
were going to be sold to the evil one. He lighted a cigar, 
and turned towards Mount Norden, hastening his steps 
instinctively with a wish for the protection of human society. 

Presently he went up the avenue, saw the great white 
house with its many lights, crowning the rising ground above 
the dark trees. 

Ray was much impressed by it Lately he had thought 
of Mount Norden merely as a place his father rented under 
circumstances peculiarly disagreeable to himself, but as he 
saw it then, associated in his mind for the first time with a 
sense of ownership, it had an interest for him it had never 
had before; and a passage from Lord Burleigh he had 
learned at school, and by which he had been greatly struck, 
occurred to him, "That gentleman who sells an acre of land, 
sells an ounce of credit For gentility is nothing else than 
ancient riches." 

" I might buy a new place, but I could not buy two 
centuries to furnish it with, and, now I'm used to Mount 
Norden, a bare new place would seem horribly vulgar. * As 
my own.' Why shouldn't it be my own if I can get it? And 
my father evidently sees his way to getting it I shall stick 
to my father." 

He looked at the side of the house in which there were 
no lights; he knew there was a little-used billiard room 
there. In his fancy he filled it with light, and with such 
well-known forms as Elliott, Faire, Stokes, and himself — 
himself the host, the life, and centre of all the bright group. 

A pleasant scene, distinctly worth trying to realise. 

Then as he ascended the slight hill, raising his eyes for an 
instant he caught sight of the moon looking down upon him 
from immeasurable heights, out of a clear, cloudless dark 
sky, which made the heavens seem so high above the earth 
that mortal thought could scarcely reach them. 

Half with awe and half with shame, Ray felt in that pure, 
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high presence that he was very mean and low. It made 
him sad. 

He walked on and came near the house. The drawing- , 
room was lighted up. Mr. and Mrs. Faulkner were sitting 
in the wide bow window. It was open, the evening breeze 
was gently lifting the lace curtains. Mr. Faulkner, who had 
a yellow bandana thrown over his head, was stiffly bending 
towards his wife, evidently in conversation. In the distance, 
with a soft white shawl arranged over her head and 
shoulders, Mrs. Faulkner looked young and pretty, as she 
turned to her husband with a not ungraceful movement 

She was not Ray's mother. As the young fellow looked 
at the two sitting together there, he felt sadder still — felt he 
was not wanted in that house. Above, dim lights told 
which were the rooms where the children, his little half- 
brothers and sisters, were sleeping; he was conscious of 
being in their way. 

He wanted society, wanted to go indoors, he did not like 
that solemn moonlight; but he hesitated for a minute. 
Who cared for him in all that house ? How could he call it 
home ? 

Only for a few moments did he so feel, then with 
something of his old pride he said to himself, " But as my 
own — as my own ! " and felt that his father was going to 
give him the power of turning all the others out Not that 
at that time he would willingly have hurt a hair of one of 
their heads, but it was much to know that his father cared 
for him more than for all the other children ; that his father 
needed him ; that his father, who was now old enough to be 
his grandfather, could not wait for those little half-brothers 
of his to grow up. After all, his father was the only relative 
he had in the world who really loved him ; he owed him 
much for that 

He went up the broad stone steps, through the classic 
temple that formed the portico, along the hall, and finding 
the drawing-room door ajar, pushed it gently open, went in, 
and buried himself in an arm-chair a long way from the 
window. The door moved easily, the carpet was thick, his 
movements in the house were usually very noiseless ; neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Faulkner, who were engrossed in conversation, 
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heard him enter ; there was a considerable distance between 
the door and the bay window. 

" Let him marry Miss Van Noorden, and the difficulties 

" his father was saying in a low tone that was distinctly 

audible to Ray's quick ears. Ray interrupted the sentence 
with a loud cough. " My dear boy, when did you come 
in ?" asked his fatiier, starting up suddenly ; "I never heard 
you." 

"This moment," said Ray. "I have been for a stroll 
along the Old Abbot's Road" 

"I shall be rather busy to-morrow," went on Mr. Faulkner. 
" My correspondence is really getting so heavy that I shall 
have to turn some of it over to you. Come into the library 
to-morrow morning as early as you can, unless you have 
already made a prior engagement" 

. " My time is quite at your disposal, father," returned Ray, 
in his most careless tone. 

I'm afraid your tea is half cold," said Mrs. Faulkner. 

Ring for a fresh cup." 

"Oh no, thank you," said Ray. "This will do very 
well" He drank off the tea that had been left for him, 
took up a book, buried himself, as was his fashion, as deeply 
as possible in the easy chair, opened the book, and found 
that to his eyes every sentence ran: "Marry Miss Van 
Noprden ! Marry Miss Van Noorden ! " 







CHAPTER XL 




RAY CONTINUES HIS EDUCATION. 

F you want to find an idea in a fellow-creature's 
brain, first put it there. This is an infallible 
recipe ; try it Mr. Faulkner had very effica- 
ciously put two thoughts into his son's mind — 
he was to be master of Mount Norden, and he 
was to marry the girl who ought to have been 
the heiress — who would have been the heiress had 
there remained anything for her to inherit 
The first idea Mr. Faulkner had deliberately implanted ; 
the second he had intended to keep to himself for at least 
a year longer. Ray was too young for that sort of thing 
just yet, thought Mr. Faulkner. 

Ray, however, was certain that the "him" he had 
accidentally heard his father mention referred to none other 
than himself; but as he made not the slightest sign, it was 
thought he had not perceived the connection. 

Thus it came to pass that Ray felt his father was keeping 
a secret from him, and that he himself was concealing the 
discovery of that secret 

The idea once in his mind, everything about the place 
seemed to whisper it to him. As he strolled about the park, 
the old trees, if they bent at all towards him, appeared to be 
gravely advising him to " Marry Miss Van Noorden ! " and 
the battered stone monsters on the gateposts grinned at him as 
he passed, and said, with a cynical grunt, " H'm ! H'm ! 
Marry Miss Van Norden ! " 

" Never ! " said Ray, angrily, " never ! All their schem- 
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ing shan't shake me. Why, I should be nobody ! I should 
only be the * man who married Miss Van Noorden ! ' Why 
can't I go to Oxford, like any other fellow ? " 

Between the lines, so to speak, of the family conversation, 
never mind what might be the topic, Ray very soon took to 
reading that same sentence. If, for instance, Mrs. Faulkner 
at dinner grew eloquent over the misfortunes of a young 
man who had married beneath him, Ray said to himself, 
" That's a warning for me ; that means, * Ray, my dear' (why 
will she call me * My dear ' ? She ought to know how it 
annoys me ; but she has no perception, no tact I hate a 
clumsy woman !) — * Ray, my dear, don't you do anything so 
silly as that Marry Miss Van Noorden ! ' " 

Now just at that time Ray scouted the idea of marrying 
any one. He did not want to be married He wanted to 
go to Oxford and enjoy himself. But yet he had a strong 
feeling of curiosity about the Van Noorden affairs, and 
listened eagerly to anything that was said about them. 
Certainly, a good deal was said about them in his hearing, 
and all he heard he pondered over and put together ; and, 
having put it together, it amounted to "Marry Miss Van 
Noorden, and all will arrange itself." 

He could not help asking himself sometimes what this 
girl was like. 

" Handsome, proud, and very disagreeable," said common 
report Why was he to be bored by having to think of her ? 
Yet how could he help thinking of her, when she ought to 
have been the heiress of Mount Norden he was going to 
have for his own ? He wondered sometimes if he was for 
ever to feel that he was robbing her of her rightful inherit- 
ance. He disliked the whole affair most intensely ; but that 
fatal sentence was written on his brain, and nothing would 
efface it 

He began to work regularly with his father. He disliked 
that also very much indeed It seems the fate of young 
men to have to bend to uncongenial tasks. Ray, however, 
was used to work, and applied himself with commendable 
diligence to learn his new lessons. 

Mr. Faulkner's manner towards his son was curious. Mr. 
Faulkner had not for very many years had any intimate 

7 
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dealings with a young man ; he really had scarcely a notion 
how a young man ought to be treated Ray appeared to 
him a peculiar being, quite unlike what he remembered his 
own youthful self to have been ; for to himself, although 
to no one else, it seemed that old Faulkner had once been 
young. His behaviour towards his son was consequently 
too often tentative. 

Perhaps he would begin the morning's work by a few 
stem words. Presently he would fancy that Ray looked 
hurt ; and the next time he had occasion to make a remark 
he would do so with as much deference as if he were speak- 
ing to a woman. 

Ray's ignorance of practical business was absolute ; but 
he was perpetually astonishing his father with odds and ends 
of learning, with which Mr. Faulkner was at times so de- 
lighted that he would lay aside his formal stiffness, and talk 
pretty freely, and Ray's own spirits would go up. But he 
never, in the most unguarded moment, so much as hinted 
that he wished his son to marry Miss Van Noorden. Only 
after these conversations it sometimes occurred to Ray that 
such a fate was inevitable. 

Sir Hendrik and his daughter had stayed at Mount Nor- 
den some few years after Lady Van Noorden had left, until 
at last it had become quite impossible to keep the place up 
any longer. It was then that Mr. Faulkner had, with a 
consideration which Sir Hendrik felt laid him under deep 
obligation, offered to take the house off his hands at a hand- 
some rent, until such times as he should be able to clear off 
his liabilities. That happy time, however, seemed to be 
growing more and more remote, for, instead of paying off 
everj^hing, as he had once confidently expected, it was now 
some years since he^had even been able to keep the interest 
paid up. This Ray knew very well He knew also that his 
father, even by the slightest hint, never pressed for a settle- 
ment, although Sir Hendrik's health was in a very precarious 
state. And this was so different from Mr. Faulkner's ordi- 
nary way of dealing with his debtors, that Ray was convinced 
there was, as he said to himself, " more in it than met the 
eye" If he had not overheard that sentence, he would have 
wondered very much. His solution of the difficulty, 
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however, was, of course, simply "Marry Miss Van 
Noorden." 

It was about a year after the bishop's visit to Queston 
that Mr. Faulkner received a long and very wordy letter 
from Sir Hendrik. 

Mr. Faulkner did not speak of it to his son ; but soon 
after its receipt, when Mr. and Mrs. Faulkner went up to 
town for a few weeks, Ray went with them, much to his 
delight, for by that time he was most heartily tired of the 
country. 

When the little half-brothers knew that he was going to 
town, their awe of him increased visibly. They followed 
him about all over the house, stables, and grounds, but 
abjectly, and at a humble distance. 

They had rabbits and pigeons, poor little men ; they had 
many questions to ask him about these interesting pets ; but 
it was difficult to catch the great man in a mood in which 
he might be approached with safety. 

He would be lounging about among the trees with his 
hands in his pockets, when he would perceive his followers 
furtively come from the other side of a great twisted stem. 

" Now then, you small boys, what do you want ? Come, 
be off — be off sharp ! " 

" Oh, if you please, Ray, the white doe ! " one of the 
urchins would begin, nervously. 

" Yes, I'll * doe ' you if I catch you hanging on to me like 

this, you young " But the boys would have silently 

disappeared until Ray was crossing the stable yard, then 
they would make a bold dart at him, and call out briskly, 
" Ray ! Oh, do come and have a look." And with many a 
sulky word Ray, to save further annoyance, would give them 
a few minutes, with which infinite condescension they felt 
more highly honoured than by hours of attention from any 
one else. 

" There's one thing I shall be thankful to be in town for," 
said Ray, at the early dinner the day before the Faulkners 
left home. " It will be such a relief to be out of the reach 
of the small boys. Look at them now ! " The poor little 
creatures, who were sitting opposite Ray, blushed under- 
neath their freckles, and nearly choked themselves. " Look 

7—2 
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at them ! Perhaps there are few sights more disgusting 
than boys stuffing themselves with pudding they can't swal- 
low. Paugh ! " You can understand how pleasant the 
remark must have been to Mrs. Faulkner as well as to the 
small boys, but she took no notice of it at table. 

"There are times" — Mrs. Faulkner observed to her 
husband after lunch, — "there are times when I feel that 
nothing would give me greater pleasure than to box Ray's 
ears." 

If Ray and his stepmother did not love each other, I 
think the fault was not quite all on Mrs. Faulkner's side. 





CHAPTER XIL 

MISS VAN NOORDEN. 

T was the eighth anniversary of the death of the 
little sister. Each year as the day came round 
Petronella set it apart in her own heart, 
although she never spoke of it, even to her 
father ; he, poor man, needed no such remind- 
ing, yet never recalled it to his daughter by 
any word or deed On this, as on most other 
subjects, there was an irksome silence between 
the two. 

Petronella had never been a child since that fatal day — 
" that day," she said, " when the only being I ever loved 
was torn away from me. I can never love any one else ; I 
have none of those affections that others are blessed with." 

So she said to herself — she never complained to any one 
else ; but look at the quivering lines of her lips, and believe 
her if you can. It is the early morning now. You may 
see, for a few minutes, her true, tender face — ^sensitive and 
shrinking — before she puts on that mask of cold hardness 
that people call pride, she wears all day, to protect herself 
from the words and acts of those she meets. She is terribly 
afraid of being hurt Use has not accustomed her to her 
life ; but, while it has made her most acutely sensitive, it 
has taught her to try to conceal her feelings. So she has 
made herself a mask which she wears, not to deceive others, 
but to protect herself. 

Her morning toilette is finished Petronella Van Noor- 
den stands for a few moments gazing from the open window 
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on to the garden of a London square. It is about the time 
when children start from home to go to school; several 
groups of little friends pass along the still cool and shady 
pavement The childish loss comes back to Petronella with 
fresh force this morning. She remembers the fondness 
with which she worked at the toy-house she had hoped 
would please her sick sister, and the blank despair that 
had fallen upon her when she knew her gift could never be 
offered She turns away from the sight of the happy chil- 
dren, looks up into the summer sky all full of little fleecy 
clouds, and thinks of Winnie in heaven ; again wondering, 
as she used to do in the sad long days at Mount Norden, 
after her sister had gone, if Winnie in heaven knows how 
terribly her heart had ached to give her that trifle-^if Winnie 
knows how much she loved her — how lonely she had been 
without her ; if she still remembers her sister left all alone 
upon this earth. Heaven for such pure beings as Winnie is 
the one article in Petronella's creed There must be heaven; 
since there are such angels, she reasons ; but even that be- 
lief brings her little comfort ; she herself could never be like 
Winnie, certainly not in her own estimation ; she never 
thinks herself good at all ; she never kneels and says " Our 
Father ;" she has parents who have blighted all her life ; she 
has not yet forgiven them, and as she feels to them so she 
feels to God Yet, as she stands there, her slender form 
bending, and her dark head drooping with sorrowful 
thoughts, how can we believe that her own harsh verdict 
upon herself can be true ? How believe in her coldness 
and hardness of heart? She looks all tenderness; as if 
every fibre of being would vibrate to the slightest touch of 
sympathy. 

Very young she seems, too ; her black silk put on for that 
sad day looks almost too staid for her girlish form and her 
slender shoulders. 

But there is a quiet tap at the door ; a hushed voice an- 
nounces breakfast ; the young figure straightens — the rich 
silk is no longer too heavy, and Miss Van Noorden, putting 
on her e very-day air, goes downstairs. 

" How is Sir Hendrik this morning. Burton ? " Miss Van 
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Noorden asked of the man who was standing behind the 
chair set for her at the breakfast table. 

"Sir Hendrik has had a quieter night, ma'am," returns 
Burton. 

" And did he take his breakfast ? " 

" He managed a cup of tea and a piece of toast" 

" Has he had his letters, Burton ? " Petronella asked pre- 
sently, as the worthy functionary removed the cover from a 
solitary poached egg. 

" Not yet, miss. I thought he seemed inclined for a nap, 
so I didn't disturb him. I have cautioned the postman not 
to knock since Sir Hendrik's been so bad. Here are the 
letters, miss." 

" That was quite right," said Petronella. " Thank you, 
that will do. I will ring if I want anything more" 

She took up the letters as soon as Burton had gone. 

" Here's one from that horrible man at Queston ! I know 
his hand only too well Not the Queston post-mark — S. W. 
Then he must be in town, sta)dng somewhere near here, per- 
haps. If I only knew where I would let him know my 
father is too ill to be troubled by him." 

Her face, which was generally of one pure, colourless 
tone, warmed with bitter indignation as she turned the letter 
over once more, and then threw it down. She put her elbow 
on the table, and leaned her head against her hand for a 
minute or two. Why was she doomed always to have 
miserable things thrust before her ? She had had too many ; 
she was sick and tired of them alL 

But she felt she must make a pretence of having had 
breakfast, because of the servants. Still with her head rest- 
ing on her left hand, she poured out a cup of tea with her 
right After breakfast she cautiously opened her father's 
door. He was awake. 

" Letters ? " he asked. 

" I will fetch them. Are you better this morning, father ? " 
She put the question gentiy, but with more pity than affection; 
although, in truth, she was nearer loving him than she 
thought 

" There is no * better ' for me," groaned the sick man ; 
" I have slept a little Bring me the letters." She fetched 
them. 
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" There is one from Mr. Faulkner," she said " Here, 
let me open it for you," she add^d, taking the note from her 
father's tremulous hands. 

" I wrote — I wrote to him. I wanted a personal interview. 
What does he say ? " asked Sir Hendrik, with a good deal 
of agitation, raising himself slightly from his pillow. 

The note was but a few polite lines, to the effect that 
Mr. Faulkner was now in town, was grieved to hear of Sir 
Hendrik's indisposition, and would be happy to call when- 
ever it was most convenient, but earnestly begged that Sir 
Hendrik would on no account take Mr. Faulkner's time 
into consideration. 

Petronella read the note aloud, then dropped it on to the 
bed with a little gesture of contempt that did not escape her 
father's notice. 

" That man knows how to deal with a gentleman. Don't 
look like that, Petronella — I tell you he does. Heaven 
knows what would become of us but for his forbearance 1 " 
said Sir Hendrik, as if half dreading, while half reproving, his 
daughter's anger. 

" I hate forbearance," said Petronella, in a low voice, 
trying to suppress her rising passion. It was not so much 
Mr. Faulkner as her father who enraged her at that moment 
What right had he to muddle away her fortune — her birth- 
right, as well as all her home affections ? 

She was very sorry for him, she bestowed much care and 
thought upon him, and more regard and even affection for 
him than she herself knew, but she never forgot that his mis- 
fortunes and her own were all of his making. 

"It would be unjust to think anything else. I must be 
just," she used to say to herself. 

" You are not well enough to see him to-day," said Petro- 
nella, with a touch of command, but kindly — she always 
tried to speak to him kindly. " Let me send an answer for 
you." 

Sir Hendrik had taken up the note, and was fluttering its 
two leaves nervously between his thin fingers. " Well, let me 
see. Yes, I'll get up," he said, as if turning the words over 
in his mind several times. 

" No, father; you really mustn't attempt it Pray don't" 
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" But I must, I tell you. Send Burton to me I'll get 
up. 1*11 write the note myself! Fm stronger this morning. 
Ring for Burton." 

Petronella returned to the dining-room and rang the belL 

" My father wants to get up, Burton," she said when the 
man appeared, " but do try to persuade him to wait until 
after the doctor has been." 

" I'll do my best, ma'am, but Sir Hendrik is a rare gentle- 
man for having his own way." 

"Do try, please." 

" I will, ma'am." 

He went off, but returned in a few minutes. " Sir Hendrik 
wants to speak to you, miss." 

She returned to the bedside " Yes, father? " 

" I want you to send a telegram to Mr. Faulkner. I will 
see him at three to-day. I have altered my mind ; I'll not 
get up just yet I have several things to think over. You'll 
find some telegraph forms in my desk. I should like to be 
alone for a little while." 

" I shall be in the drawing-room," said Petronella. " Here 
is the striker ; you can reach it easily ? I shall be sure to 
hear it, so strike when you want me." 

" Thank you, my dear ; thank you. You are very kind" 

She moved towards the door. 

" Nella " 

She stopped 

" Here, Nella, the telegram. Don't send it just yet I 
must think. Come back again in ten minutes." 

Petronella closed the door gently, and went into the 
drawing-room. There was to her something inexpressibly 
sad and pathetic, as well as irritating, about her father's 
indecisioa 

The sun was already shining full into the drawing-room; she 
let down the blinds, although there was no need to protect 
either the carpet or the furniture — both were alre^y hope- 
lessly faded Sir Hendrik had taken the house furnished 
some years ago, and neither he nor the landlord had cared 
to do anything to it since Sir Hendrik had always thought 
he was going back to Queston directly. For a long while 
he had anticipated the death of a near relative ; but the 
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relative instead of d)dng had married, and had now three or 
four children; but since that disappointment there had 
generally been a little sail far-off on the horizon of this 
shipwrecked mariner, giving him hope for a while, and then 
gradually passing out of sight 

Behind the drawn blinds, that made her think of a house 
shut up for the dead, in this faded hired room Petronella 
sat down to wait 

Her few orders had been given ; the day was all before 
her, dreary and blank as a Sabbath to one who has no 
Sabbath feelings. 

On other days friends called for her, took her with them 
to walk or drive ; her intimates knew that to-day she would 
not go out ; she did not want to see the bright world on 
that day of mourning ; she liked better to sit behind the 
drawn blinds with her hands on her lap. 

She was sadder than ever on this anniversary. By the 
next she might not have her father to give her even such 
protection as she had from him, or, what was to her still 
more necessary, to be some one for her to care for and look 
after. Perhaps she was only nursing a sentimental sorrow ; 
she was, indeed, in far from a healthy frame of mind 

She presently heard the striker, and went to her father's 
room. He thought he was not well enough to see Mr. 
Faulkner. Then he thought he was. Finally Petronella 
was allowed to write a note, making an appointment for 
three the next day. She sent off the note, and again had 
nothing to do. On other days she wrote letters, did fancy 
work, read novels. All these things were irksome to her 
now ; but she had nothing else to fall back upoa She had 
no favourite place of worship to which she might have gone 
for an hour ; no half-idolised preacher in whose published 
sermons she could have found consolation ; no well-known 
and beloved texts of Scripture to speak to her. She knew 
that many girls and women had these resources, but they 
did not belong to her set, and so she had a considerable 
contempt for them and their comforts. She would have 
liked to be a stoic herself if she could only have managed it 
She tried to steel herself against feeling aU the time she was 
indulging her grief 
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In about an hour's time her father's bell struck again. 
She went to him at once. 

"Shall I read the Times to you, father?" she asked, 
gently. 

" Are you doing anjrthing ? I don't want to disturb you," 
he said, apologetically. 

" You will not," she said 

" Then, perhaps, you would not mind sitting up here a 
little" He was always very much afraid of annoying her in 
any way. In fact, he was afraid of her altogether. 

" Certainly ; I will ring for the paper. I have not opened 
it yet I looked down the first column ; old Dr. G. is dead ; 
Ada L. is married ; Lady R. has a daughter." 

" It was about the K election I wanted to know, if 

you don't mind looking through the paper, and seeing if 
there is any notice of it" 

Burton having given her the Titnes^ she, after some 
search, found a short paragraph, which she read aloud. 

" Thank you, Nella, that will do," said her father, when 
she had finished it She was thankful he did not want 
more, as she detested reading aloud. 

She took a low, cushioned chair by the window and 
resumed doing nothing. Her father was silent for nearly 
half-an-hour, then, as if he suddenly remembered her 
existence, he said, " Why have you not gone out ? It is a 
fine morning." 

" I do not care to go out," she said, coldly. 

It occurred to Sir Hendrik that it might be because she 
had neither a saddle-horse nor a carriage. 

"Wouldn't you like a ride? Send Burton round to 
Soames's for horses." 

" I do not care to go out I told Carrie Chalmers not to 
call for me to-day. It is time for your beef-tea." 

She rang for it ; there was a ring at the door at the same 
moment, and when Burton appeared he carried a note and 
a basket of brilliant flowers and delicate fronds. 

Petronella took them in silence. Even these lovely 
blossoms failed to give her thorough satisfaction to-day. 

" People are too kind to me," she said to herself. " They 
don't know how horrible their kindness feels to me some- 
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times. How can I help thinking they are good to me out 
of compassion ? How can I bear to be pitied ? " 

There was, perhaps, some truth in these remarks ; people 
did pity her, and showed her many an extra attention in 
consequence. 

The note was from Petronella's most intimate friend and 
late school-fellow, Georgina Hawkeshawe. She sent the 
flowers to dearest Nella, with her best love, and would call 
for her that afternoon at the usual time. 

" But I shall not go," said Petronella to herself. The note 
and the flowers, instead of cheering her, had only sent her 
spirits down lower and lower. " I don't want to be driven 
out by those girls who have never known anything but 
prosperity. I told them I should not go out to-day. I know 
they think I'm a weak creature, who is to be persuaded into 
anything, but they will find they are mistaken. I know you 
don't like cut flowers in your room, father," she said aloud. 
"I'll arrange them downstairs when you've finished your 
little lunch. Is any one waiting. Burton ?" 

" Colonel Hawkeshawe's compliments, and he would like 
to know how Sir Hendrik is this morning," said Burton. 

"How are you, father?" asked Petronella; she felt a 
great disposition to cry as she put the question. 

Sir Hendrik raised himself slightly, and said with an 
effort, "My thanks to Colonel Hawkeshawe, and I am 
better this morning." 

" And you can say I am sorry I shall not be able to go 
out this afternoon," added Miss Van Noorden, and Burton 
disappeared. 

But Miss Hawkeshawe, who had not the slightest intention 
of taking that message as final, drove round as usual, and 
ran upstairs to the drawing-room without ceremony. She 
was there nearly every day, and, perhaps, understood 
Petronella's ways rather better than did the possessor of 
these ways. 

Miss Hawkeshawe, I should have said before now, was the 
daughter of Colonel Hawkeshawe, of Stainings. Stainings 
was a small estate about four miles from Mount Norden, on 
the road from Queston to Okenden. The Hawkeshawes 
were just then in town for the season. 
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Sir Hendrik had been very restless during the early part 
of the afternoon, but had fallen asleep. Petronella, who had 
given orders that she would see nobody, was lying on the 
faded chintz-covered sofa in the drawing-room with her face 
towards the wall, feeling very miserable, when the door was 
opened, and the well-known flutter of garments and the 
familiar voice made her turn towards the sound. 

" My dearest child, why are you moping here all alone in 
this dark room ? Get up this minute ; it's most lovely out- 
of-doors 1 " exclaimed the visitor, a girl, not exactly pretty, 
but looking very fresh and summer-like. Of course she 
accompanied her remarks with several kisses. 
Broiling, isn't it ? " asked Petronella. 
No, lazy-bones, it's lovely ; just perfect I never knew 
such a girl as you are for taking care of your complexion ; 
really you sometimes make me feel thankful that I haven't 
one to think , about Now make haste, make haste ; there's 
Connie waiting for us." 

" But I'm not going, my dear Georgie," said Petronella, 
trying to smooth her hair a little. " I sent word ^" 

" Sent word ! Do you suppose I am going to have you 
sending word? Pshaw! Rubbish! Nonsense! Get dressed! 
Get dressed ! " 

Petronella was by this time very lazy. It was dawning 
upon her that she would have to go, after all ; but she felt 
obliged to put off going to the very last moment, as one 
puts oflf getting up in the morning. 

"But positively I don't want to go," said Petronella, 
leaning back against the sofa cushion, and stretching her 
arms above her head. 

" Well, we'll drop the subject then ; but positively I must 
inspect your new costume, for I, as you see, am absolutely in 
rags. I assure you, I haven't a thing to put on, and what's 
more, I haven't a notion what to order. I suppose old 
Gaspard sent it home in time. That's one thing I like 
about her, she is punctual, and she can fit Come now, 
Nella, don't be so cross. I'm dying to see that dress." 

" Oh, well," said Petronella ; and putting out her hand to 
her conqueror with a charmingly lazy little smile, she 
submitted to be raised from the sofa and set upon her feet 
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" But this is a matter of time," she said, lightly. " We can't 
let Connie be roasted out there in the sun. Besides, IVe 
not had my tea." 

And she went to the window, drew up the blind, and she 
and Georgie gesticulated to the girl in the carriage, who 
presently understood the meaning of the signalling, and 
cameup stairs. 

"Look here, girls," said Petronella, "you must not go 
up to my room, because you will chatter so and make 
such a noise. My father would hear you, you know, and 
he has just dozed off. Well have tea here, and the dress 
too." 

So it was brought down, and turned about, and praised 
Petronella always had beautiful dresses. Once or twice, in 
a fit of economy, she had bought something cheap, which 
her father had forbidden her to wear. " My dear child, 
what difference can your little expenses make ? " he used to 
say. " You are all that is left to me : do not annoy me by 
a continual reminder of my poverty. Never wear common 
things." 

" Why don't we get lovely dresses like that ! Oh Connie — 
oh Georgie — ^what old frumps we are 1 " exclaimed both the 
girls at once. I must say they were in the habit of giving 
their dearest Nella flattery in a very lordly dish. Everything 
she had or did was always " simply perfect, you know." 
And, in truth, she spent a great ded upon her toilette. 

But although they both did their best to make her put on 
that lovely costume, Petronella resolutely refused, although 
the combined efforts of a cup of tea, the drawn-up blind, 
and her friends' entreaties were more than she could 
altogether resist 

" We know, of course, why you don't like to wear the 
new dress to-day, darling," said Georgie, with sympathy, 
" and we feel with you, but still you know — don't you think 
one ought to try? One ought not to give way — one 
ought " 

" I'll be ready in a minute or two," said Petronella, rather 
hurriedly, and left the room. She came down very soon 
again, with black lace arranged around her neck and 
shoulders, and a great hat, turned up at one side, and lined 
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with black velvet, showing the dark crinkly hair above 
her spotless white face 

" After all," said the elder girl, " there's nothing suits you 
so well as black. Doesn't she look a perfect picture, 
Connie ? " 

" Thank you," said Petronella, with a gracefiil little dip Ot 
her head, " thank you," And then the fliree girls went out 




CHAPTER XIII. 



RAY IN LONDON. 



r was not often that Mr. and Mrs. Faulkner 
stayed in town, and when they did, both of 
them at times showed more temper than usual 
They held, in fact, different views about the 
way in which these few visits should be sp>ent ; 
and Mr. Faulkner, for his own part, could not 
understand why his wife should want to come to 
London at alL She had no business to do, 
except to buy a few new things for herself and children ; 
and, except as a place of busmess, Mr. Faulkner ignored 
LondorL Mrs. Faulkner, when she stayed in town, thought 
she ought to have rooms at one of die nicest hotels, and 
her own carriage and servants ; Mr. Faulkner, on the other 
hand, begrudged every farthing spent in London, and would 
have been quite satisfied with a couple of rooms in Wobum 
Place, while an occasional threepenny omnibus fare was as 
much as he cared to pay for himself Sometimes, indeed, 
he and Mr. Bentham found it absolutely necessary to take 
a cab for the sake of time ; but Mr. Faulkner paid his half 
SO reluctantly that at last Mr. Bentham took to paying the 
whole, but never without noting the amount, with a view to 
making Mr. Faulkner refiind it indirectly twentyfold. 

The result of this difference of opinion between Mr, and 
Mrs. Faulkner was, that by way of compromise, they 
located themselves when in town in a neighbourhood called 
by Mrs. Faulkner South Belgravia, but which Mr. Faulkner 
persisted in telling every one was Pimlico. Here Mrs. 
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Faulkner hired a victoria, and drove about for the greater 
part of the day. 

On the occasion I have now to tell you about Mr. and 
Mrs. Faulkner were disposed to take up more of Ray's time 
than he cared to give them. His father took him to 
lawyer's offices innumerable — introduced him to Mr. 
Bentham, who did more business for him than any one 
else, and was not over-pleased at the want of enthusiasm 
with which his son received these marks of considera- 
tion. 

" It's all very well, it's interesting enough in its way, but 
there's a time for all things, and just now it is the time for 
me to amuse myself a little," said Ray to himself one 
afternoon, as he sat working his cane round and round a 
hole in an ancient Turkey carpet that covered the floor of a 
large room in Bedford Row. His father and a solicitor had 
been talking for nearly an hour over a table covered with 
deeds. ** I've had enough of tHs. I shall go." He pushed 
his cane against the edges of the hole and tried to make it 
larger ; but the lawyer was talking, and Ray hardly liked to 
interrupt He waited anxiously for the next pause, then 
rose slowly and said in a very quiet voice, " Father, if you 
will excuse me, I'll go now ; I have an appointment" 

Mr. Faulkner looked up sharply, said "Hum \ " and Ray 
vanished. 

" Now then, I mean to have a hansom," said he. " My 
allowance is far from adequate to my spending powers, but 
I'm not going to waste the day in crawHng back to Pimlico 
on a knife-board." 

So going up to a stand he chose the horse that looked 
the most promising and drove off. Mrs. Faulkner's victoria 
was waiting at the door when he arrived ; he met that lady 
herself on the stairs. 

She stopped and looked at him. 

" Really ! " she exclaimed, in astonishment, " I think I 
never saw a young man with such a talent for untidiness as 
you have ! The way your hair streams over your forehead 
is perfectly extraordinary ! " 

" Oh, never mind," he answered, carelessly. " I'm going 
to clean myself up." 

8 
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" Make haste, thea I want you to go with me to the 
Thomsons' ; they have asked after you so many times." 

" Please, will you give me something to eat first, because 
I am starving ? " said Ray. 

" What, didn't you have lunch with your father ? " 

" What's a biscuit and a glass of sherry ? " 

" Well, ring the bell, and they'll bring up something. Do 
you think you can manage to be ready in half-an-hour ? If 
so, I'll call for you." 

" What will you do with me when you've called for me ? " 
asked Ray, in a tone that he knew was sure to touch Mrs. 
Faulkner's temper. 

"I thought I told you just now I wanted you to go 
with me to the Thomsons'," retorted Mrs. Faulkner, 
sharply. 

I am sorry, but really I have an appointment" 
It is enough for me to want you, to insure your having 
something else on hand to da" And Mrs. Faulkner went 
her way without Ray. 

Ray's appointment was with a very important personage 
— namely, himself After a substantial lundheon, he 
presently left the house, careftilly arrayed in a ftock-coat, 
with a flower in his button-hole, and mouse-coloured 
gloves ; and in due time found himself at Hyde Park 
Comer, in very excellent spirits, burdened only by one 
trouble — the fact that he knew so few people in London. 
By " people " he, of course, meant " interesting people ; " 
odier acquaintances were only too plentiful But Ray had 
a rooted objection both to the old fogies with whom his 
father associated and an almost equsd aversion to Mrs. 
Faulkner's set 

Before he turned into the park he looked along Piccadilly 
and down Constitution Hill, in search of some familiar 
form ; and as good fortune would have it, whom should he 
see under the archway above which stands the well-known 
equestrian statue of the " Duke " but young Hawkeshawe, 
of Stainings, who also was, for the moment, without a 
companion. He, too, was got up in a frock coat, had a 
flower in his button-hole, and pale gloves, and was ap- 
proaching the park, evidently with intent to enter. 
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Down at Queston, Ray and Hawkeshawe were not such 
very great friends ; but now, without a second thought, Ray 
was across the road and greeting Hawkeshawe with a hearty 
"How are you, old fellow ?" 

Each young man appeared heartily delighted to have met 
the other, for Jack Hawkeshawe, who was about Ray's age, 
had for some time past secretly cherished a strong admira- 
tion for Ray's talents at cricket and other sports ; but not 
being very brilliant at such things himself, he had felt rather 
shy of Ray ; and Ray, on account of young Hackleden's 
remarks and his own precarious position, had not before 
encouraged Hawkeshawe much more than civility de- 
manded. 

They both turned into the park together. Haweshawe, 
who was a very quiet fellow, began soon to excite Ray's 
jealousy by continually lifting his hat to people. 

It was some time before Ray could find any one to re- 
cognise. It seemed to him a dreadfully low thing that*he 
should not know the occupants of every second carriage. 
Great was his delight when the Hawkeshawes' carriage at 
length appeared in sight 

" Who's that with your sisters ? " Ray asked. 

" What ! Don't you know ? " said Hawkeshawe, turning 
to Ray with some surprise. 

" Blest if I do ! Is it any one I ought to know ? " re- 
turned Ray, a little ashamed and disconcerted. 

" I should have thought you'd have known Miss Van 
Noorden by this time," said Hawkeshawe ; and then feeling 
he had said an awkward thing, and being naturally extremely 
sensitive, he coloured. 

" Miss Van Noorden ! " exclaimed Ray. 

" By the powers ! The girl I'm to marry ! " he added to 
himself, looking keenly at the carriage which was then quite 
near. " Miss Van Noorden ! What a face ! What a 
dreadful face ! " 

The words seemed to spring to his brain spontaneously, 
although doubtless his knowledge of her circumstances had 
much to do with the thought " Oh ! A dreadful face 1 
May I never see it again ! How it will haunt me ! " 

Indeed, at the moment she passed him, Petronella was 

8—2 
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looking more deeply sorrowful, more intensely pathetic, than 
ever. 

Most people look serious when they are driving, unless 
actually laughing or talking. Petronella was sad enough 
when she started from home ; she had been growing sadder 
ever since 

The Haweshawe girls nodded pleasantly enough to Ray as 
they passed. Miss Van Noorden's lips parted with a cold 
smUe of recognition as she bent her head slightly to the 
brother of her friends. 

" I suppose I ought to think Miss Van Noorden is hand- 
some," said Ray, aloud, as the carriage passed on. Then 
he devoutly wished his companion did not belong to Ques- 
ton, and was wroth with his own circumstances. 

** Every one says she is very beautiful, but I don't know — 
the girls say so — I don't know," observed Hawkeshawe, 
vacantly. 

" I don't know either," said Ray, whose field of obser- 
vation on such matters had been hitherto somewhat limited 
" Taste has something to do with it, I suppose. I never can 
make out about beauty in the abstract, and that sort of 
thing. She looks like a picture, and they are generally con- 
sidered beautiful. But there ! Look at that girl — the one 
with the fair hair ! Do you see ? She's more like my idea 
of a girl!" 

" Not mine ! Look at her profile ! Nutcrackers! Now 
I've heard men capable of giving a judgment declare that 
Miss Van Noorden's profile is perfect ; but there again, I 
don't know about it myself" 

So they did a small amount of feeble criticism until there 
was presently a smart slap on Ray's shoulder, and an excla- 
mation of " Well, Faulkner ! who'd have thought of running 
across you ? " and Ray, turning quickly round, beheld two 
of his late subjects, now grown to man's estate — ^no others, 
in fact, than the renowned Stokes and Eyre. 

His face, which had generally a rather cloudy aspect, 
positively beamed with delight as he shook hands with 
them. 

Hawkeshawe, probably thinking himself in the way, 
vanished, muttering weddy that he had seen a man he 
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knew; and Ray, to whom he was no longer amusing, saw 
him go without regret 

Of course Ray and his friends had plenty to talk about 
Stokes especially had many remarks to offer on the passers- 
by ; for he had nearly finished his terms at Woolwich, and 
was supposed to have already acquired a soldier's eye for a 
lovely face. 

Strolling along, they presently came upon the Hawke- 
shawes' carriage standing under the trees. All the girls 
were talking, even Petronella. 

" Look ! " said Ray. " What do you think of them ? " 

" Not much of the sisters," said Stokes, in a highly-critical 
tone. " The other," sharpening his voice and speaking with 
authority — " the other is beautiiful ! " 

" I suppose she is," said Ray. 

He was quite willing to accept the verdict upon Miss 
Van Noorden with great respect At that moment, too, 
Petronella grew more animated ; something had been said 
that seemed to please her ; she smiled quite freely, and Ray 
saw for himself that she was beautifiiL 

" A friend of yours, Faulkner ? " asked Eyre. 

" Hardly ; the other girls are though, — the Hawkeshawes 
of Stainings — near our place, you know." 

" But the beauty — what may be her sweet name ? I fancy 
I've seen her before " 

" Oh," said Ray, with a sUght hesitation. " She's— she's 
Miss Van Noorden." 

" Oh ! Your fair foe ! This is interesting I " exclaimed 
Stokes, lightly. " Faulkner, you're cut out for the hero of a 
3-V0L Naturally, she's the heroine, and a very good heroine 
too. Of course, you'll begin by deadly animosity and end 
up in the orthodox fashion by marrying Miss Van Noorden ; 
and a very good thing too. I'll be best man, I'll see you 
through ; you'll one day hear me saying, * You come along 
o' me ! ' as Eyre said last week to Curlmg when he hurried 
him off to instant execution on a similar occasion. But 
seriously, Faulkner, that girl is very lovely. Ah ! you're 
grinning ; perhaps my bow drawn at a venture has hit the 
right nail on the head ? " 

" First time I've heard that bows were hammers," said 
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Ray ; " what a heap of rot you are talking ! " But he 
seemed to like it 

" No, but seriously, don't you think " 

" Shut up ! " exclaimed Ray. 

There are times when the keeper of a secret feels an all 
but irresistible craving to reveal it, — that craving Ray was 
just then feeling very strongly; but he pulled himself up 
firmly and stopped the other, who obeyed his old captain 
and said no more. Ray, however, heard that " marry Mbs 
Van Noorden " very distinctly above the noise of the car- 
riage wheels and the jangling of bits. There he was, with a 
few little facts out of which he might easily have constructed 
a nice little romance between himself and a girl his friend 
with the infallible judgment had just pronounced " beauti- 
ful ; " there was the feeling that it is pleasant to see oneself 
the centre of such a romance — it was a temptation, but 
shame, and pride, and honour, and pity happily prevented 
him from coupling the names of Ray Faulkner and Petro- 
nella Van Noorden. 

He managed to spend a very long evening with his friends 
without betraying the secret His father saw him no more 
that day. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

BETWEEN RAY AND THE SUNSHINE. 

AY was as usual the last to appear at the break- 
fast table next morning. 

Before he had tasted his first cup of coffee 
he perceived that the domestic atmosphere 
was in a rather disturbed state ; there was an 
ominous silence, as if Mr. and Mrs. Faulkner 
had been recently engaged in trying each other's 
temper. When Ray observed, as he did this 
morning, a peculiar fieriness in his father's eye and an extra 
sharpness about the tip of his nose suggesting a fresh appli- 
cation at the proverbial grindstone, these symptoms were to 
him as the " south cone " in the weather forecasts. 

" Well, Ray, I trust you were not too late for your appoint- 
ment yesterday, and that your attention to business during 
the earlier part of the day did not incapacitate you for enjoy- 
ing yourself diuing the evening — the very long evening," 
began Mr. Faulkner, with mock formality. 

" I met some of our fellows," said Ray, cutting himself a 
slice of ham. 

"When are you going to give up playing with boys?" 
asked Mr. Faulkner, with a thin, acid sneer. 

" If you will pardon the remark," returned Ray, trying to 
hide a certain uncomfortable feeling under an assumed cool- 
ness, " I will venture to suggest that in all probability the 
age of my friends progresses in the same ratio as my own, 
and" — ^he wanted to add, "yours," but checked himself — 
"and as other people's." 
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" IVe no time to throw away on words. Some one must 
work to keep you, I suppose ; this is no playtime for me — 
play, IVe had little enough of it in my life ! When I was a 
young man I had to work — ^to work, sir, or starve. May I 
ask if you have another appointment to-day ? May I be so 
bold as to intrude upon an hour or two of your valuable time 
after lunch ? " 

" After lunch ? " echoed Ray, in a tone of dismay. 

"I said 'after lunch.'" 

" But, as you generally want me in the morning, I have 
promised to meet Stokes and Buller at " 

" What, more boys ! " interrupted Mr. Faulkner. Ray 
coloured with anger. 

" I have an appointment with Sir Hendrik Van Noorden 
at three," went on Mr. Faulkner, " and as I particularly wish 
to introduce you to him, you had better come with me. 
You need not stay, but he ought to see you. I am getting 
an old man now ; this racing up and down to town doesn't 
suit me ; perhaps it may suit you better." 

The prospect of an occasional run up to London, alone 
and unburdened by family restraints, that suddenly opened 
before Ray's mental vision at these words was soothing, but 
its pleasing effect was over-balanced by his positive dislike 
to meeting a Van Noorden in his father's presence. Alone 
he felt he was equal to any emergency. 

" Of course I shall always be glad," he began, with a good 
deal of hesitation. " I saw Miss Van Noorden yesterday," 
he went on with a sudden plunge, thinking by this remark 
he might perhaps still escape. 

" So did I," said Mrs. Faulkner. " She is very handsome." 

" Every one says so," assented Ray. 

ffis father looked at him with interest 

" Whom did you hear speak of her," he asked 

" Oh, several fellows," returned Ray, carelessly. " I don't 
want to see her again. She has a dreadful face," he said to 
himself " What a confounded nuisance everything is ! " — 
this exclamation aloud. 

" You understand me, Ray ; I shall expect you to go with 
me this afternoon. It will not be necessary to detain you 
long," said Mr. Faulkner. 
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" I understand, fether," said Ray, moodily. " Am I free 
for the morning ? " 

"Quite free." 

Ray left the table, and a few minutes afterwards the house. 

" Have you ever said anything to him about Miss Van 
Noorden ? " asked Mrs. Faulkner. 

" Never. Why ? " 

" His manner suggested it, that's alL I dare say it was 
only my fancy,— or perhaps a little of my own dislike to the 
match transferred to him; but, — never mind, my dear." 
Mrs. Faulkner's tone was hardly as conciliatory as usual 
Her husband, however, did not seem disposed to receive 
her remarks with the deference he was in the habit of 
according them. He took up the TimtSy and when he 
had scanned it, put on his hat, and went down to the 
City. 

"It's all for Ray — everything is for Ray! A worthy 
object for consideration his father will find him one of these 
days ! I believe — I verily believe that man would send me 
and my darling children to the workhouse sooner than not 
carry out every jot of his arrangements for that sweet-tem- 
pered son of his ! " said Mrs. Faulkner as the door closed 
upon her husband. 

I cannot say she spoke the unexaggerated truth ; but she 

was not feeling at all amiable just then. 

• •••••• 

Sir Hendrik Van Noorden was up and sitting in an easy- 
chair in the faded drawing-room when Mr. Faulkner 
knocked at the door. Never a strong man, he was a mere 
wreck now ; his wasted hands shook visibly as he heard the 
knock, and he closed his eyes for a moment Petronella^ 
who had been reading by the window, rose, and was leaving 
the room when her father said : " My dear, I should like 
you to stay for a minute or two, merely to receive him, 
that is all He will be pleased — h'm — ah — people think 
so much of these little attentions, — if you don't mind" 

She did mind very much indeed, but being used to do 
many things she exceedingly disliked, she very unwillingly 
took up her book again. A moment afterwards Mr. 
Faulkner and his son came in. 
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Sir Hendrik made a slight attempt at rising. 

Mr. Faulkner held up both his hands in deprecation. 
" Let me entreat you not to move, Sir Hendrik," he said, 
with that peculiar effusiveness he sometimes adopted, at the 
same time stepping hurriedly up to the invalid's chair. " I 
am grieved to find you so indisposed " — (this was a favourite 
term of his, the simple " ill " being so very short). " My own 
health is not what it once was, although at my age I ought 
not to complain. Allow me to introduce my son — my 
eldest son, Ray." 

Ray touched the trembling hand Sir Hendrik held out to 
him with an unfeigned pity that seemed both to himself and 
Sir Hendrik like respect 

"A nice lad, — a gentleman," thought Sir Hendrik. 
" Petronella, my dear. This is Mr. Faulkner and Mr. 
Faulkner's son," he said with an effort 

Petronella acknowledged the introduction as slightly as 
possible. She knew that her father, and indeed common 
politeness, would require her to say something. So she 
asked, "Are you making a long stay in town, Mr. 
Faulkner ? " 

" Only for a fortnight or so," returned Mr. Faulkner, 
planting himself stiffly upon the chair Sir Hendrik pointed 
out near his elbow. 

Ray quietly took another opposite Petronella by the 
window. 

" You would perhaps like to stay longer in town. London 
is pleasant during the season, don't you think?" asked 
Petronella. She spoke with easy courtesy, accompan3dng 
the words with just the same smile with which she was in 
the habit of receiving visitors. 

" When is London unpleasant ? " asked Ray. " I think it 
the most delightful place in the world." 

He was astonished to find himself speaking freely, for he 
had been terribly disconcerted when he came into the room 
and found her sitting there. He had not expected to see 
her — »he felt acutely that the presence of his father and him- 
self must be painful to her. As he uttered his little sen- 
tence he raised his eyes half shyly to her face for an instant 
" She wears a mask," he said to himself afterwards, when he 
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had thought about that fece. " She did not smile with the 
comers of her mouth." 

" Did I see you with Mr. Hawkeshawe yesterday, in the 
park ? " Petronella asked 

And then for a few minutes she and Ray kept up a 
litde conversation, while their elders talked of things in 
general 

'^ Petronella, Mr. Faulkner and I have a little business to 
get through," Sir Hendrik presently threw out by way of 
hint 

Ray sprang to his feet ; Petronella rang the bell, bowed, 
said '' Good-morning," and retired. Ray, opening the door 
for her, was met by Burton, who showed him out 

He found himself breathing freely again as soon as he 
reached the street He was thankful it was over, and as 
he hurried off to meet his friends he devoutly hoped 
that never again might he have to meet either of the Van 
Noordens. 

But there was that about Petronella's face that Ray could 
not easily forget, much as he wanted to do so. 

" It's something about the comers of her mouth where 
she didn't smile. I don't know exactiy what I mean, but — 

but " and he gave a little shiver as if he had just come 

out of a chilly place. No wonder ; what Ray had seen and 
felt without being able to name, was chronic heartache. 

He could not feel that she was as young as he was, almost 
the very same age. He did not perhaps think about the 
subject at all, but he felt instinctively that she was a 
long way further on in the experience of life than himself. 

He stepped out quickly in the warm sunshine, hurrying 
away as fast as he could from scenes that were unpleasant 
to him ; but Petronella's shadow seemed to follow lum and 
could not be dismissed. 

I do not know why, as I write this, I have thought of the 
words, " Send her away, for she crieth after us." I am cer- 
tain they never occurred to Ray Faulkner ; but it would 
have been a relief to him had he known that some one had 
left Petronella a fortune, or that a pleasant, well-bom, rich 
young man was about to marry Miss Van Noorden, and 
make her happy for ever. 
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For a while it threw a shadow on him that she should not 
be happy. Ray Faulkner, when he enjoyed himself, pre- 
ferred, if possible, to believe that every one else in the 
world, or, at any rate, all whom he met, were enjoying them- 
selves at the same time. As it was, the fresh air, the sun- 
shine, and the society of his companions very soon dissi- 
pated the shadow, and after he had met his friends. Miss 
Van Noorden troubled him only once more that day; 
once her face rose suddenly before his mind and he 
shuddered. 

" Oh," he said, " she has a dreadful face ! " 





CHAPTER XV. 

GIGA. 

|0 one ever knew exactly what passed between 
Sir Hendrik and Mr. Faulkner. After the 
interview Sir Hendrik, although very weary, 
was not so restless as he had been. He had 
had many elaborate schemes to propose, the 
working out of which had cost him many 
hours of feverish thought Those were all gone now 
— the thousand and one perplexities in which he 
had fancied himself involved had been all swept away like 
so many cobwebs, and in place of them he had but one real 
difficulty to face. That (fifficulty was repulsive, but, if sur- 
mounted, he would yet die the titular owner of Mount 
Norden, and with the knoArledge that his daughter would be 
its future mistress. 

After Mr. Faulkner had left. Sir Hendrik lay down on 
the sofa and fell fast asleep. It was the soundest and most 
refreshing sleep he had had for some time. 

Petronella, when she came in from her drive, thought 
her father was looking better. She sat watching him for 
some time, wondering what arrangement had been come to; 
a satisfactory one it must be to make him look so calm. 
She had no very distinct idea of her father's affairs. She 
always fancied that, by some turn of fortune's wheel, she 
should be able to remain the heiress of Mount Norden ; as 
she noticed the unusual placidity of her father's face, she 
almost began to hope that the fortunate turn had been 
made, although how made she could not imagine, as Sir 
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Hendrik had told her that it had long been impossible for 
him to pay up even the interest of the mortgage, and that, 
consequently, they were entirely in Mr. Faulkner's hands. 

She, too, felt that a disagreeable business had been got 
over ; it would probably be some time before she should be 
called upon to speak to Mr. Faulkner again. 

Presently her father stirred; Petronella turned to him, 
and said pleasantly, "What a nice long nap youVe had, 
father ; I think you are a little better, aren't you ? " 

"Yes," he said, rousing himself; "yes — IVe really slept 
— I've slept, not dozed. Did you drive with the Hawke- 
shawes again to-day, Nella ? " 

"No; with the Goldsacks. There were a great many 
people out to-day. We met the D.'s, Mrs. H., and, I 
almost forgot, but I was to be sure to tell you that old 
General Laing told me most affectionately to remember 
him to you." 

"Ah, well, I almost think I could take another nap," 
said Sir Hendrik, drowsily. 

" Do. Let me beat up the pillow for you." 

"Thank you, my dear," said Sir Hendrik, and, em- 
boldened by Petronella's good temper, he added, "That 
son of Mr. Faulkner's seems a very nice young fellow — a 
gentleman, I meaa" 

"Yes," assented Petronella, carelessly, for it never 
occurred to her to connect his name with herself " Oh, 
yes. I suppose if I had met him out anywhere I should 
have thought him a gentlemaa" 

" Meeting him here could hardly make a difference," said 
Sir Hendrik. 

" His father is really too objectionable," said Petronella, 
with a shrug of her slender shoulders. 

" He is old. Let me see, he can't be far short of seventy 
now. He may not be a gentleman himself, but he certainly 
understands how to treat one. He was most courteous ; he 
treated me with the greatest consideration." 

" That is another word I object to," said Petronella, with 
so much decision that her father thought he had said 
enough for the time being. 

There was no occasion to. be in a hurry. Mr. Faulkner 
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had assured him he had no wish to precipitate so delicate a 
matter, so Sir Hendrik turned round and fell asleep 
again. 

He rallied wonderfully after that interview. Petronella, 
he knew, had her admirers, but she gave them little or no 
encouragement as far as he could see, nor was there one of 
them he would have preferred as a son-in-law, taking all 
things into consideration, to Ray Faulkner. Ray, quite 
unconsciously, had made a very good impression upon 
hinL 

The Faulkners stayed out their fortnight in town, and 
then returned to Mount Norden, to the great disgust both 
of Mrs. Faulkner and of Ray. Mrs. Faulkner felt that to 
leave London after so short a stay, and just at the very 
height of the season, was simply heartrending, and her 
temper, which, as far as her husband was concerned, was 
generaUy angelic, was unable to bear this strain. 

Ray grumbled a good deal, but he had two sources of 
consolation. His father gave him something like a promise 
that when he had gained a little more knowledge of business 
he should often be sent up to town by himself^ and he had 
the intense gratification of seeing his stepmother obliged to 
submit to what she disliked Mrs. Faulkner bought a novel 
at the station, and so did Ray. They read steadily all the 
way down, but Ray was not so absorbed that he could not 
spare time to look at her once or twice. The expression of 
her face afforded him perfectly delicious satisfaction, which, 
as she once happened to raise her eyes suddenly from her 
book, and caught his, she could not help noticing. It did 
not add to her stock of affection for Mr. Ray Faulkner. 

" There are times when that wretched boy has the very 
look of Mephistopheles himself ! " she said mentally, as, 
with a little twist of her figure, she turned as much away 
from him as the carriage would allow. She had at the 
moment a horrible consciousness that Ray knew everything 
she thought or felt 

"I hate people with those narrow, pointed features," 
she said " I dislike that fellow more and more every day." 

The carriage was waiting for them at Queston Station ; 
Ray preferred it to the cabs and omnibuses he had lately 
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used He liked being grand It was a very fine evening. 
As they drove rapidly through Dopefs End, and along the 
Old Abbot's Road, Ray thought it was pleasant ; when he 
came in sight of Mount Norden — it struck him as a 
distinctly desirable residence. . He liked the park, the gates, 
and the grinning old monsters on the columns. As he 
drove through the avenues the beauty and the general air of 
importance about the place impressed him very much. 
When he alighted, and walked through the great square 
hall and about the lofty rooms, after comparatively small 
apartments in town, the contrast struck him at once. He 
felt that a large, wide place suited him, and that Mount 
Norden was finer than he had thought it 

They all settled down quietly again. Ray worked 
steadily with his father nearly every morning ; occasionally 
they Vent out fishing or rabbit shooting, and were, on the 
whole, on pretty friendly terms. 

Things went on smoothly and uniformly enough until 
Ray's twentieth summer came to an end 

One afternoon in late' August Mrs. Faulkner drove her 
husband and Ray as far as Queston, and left them there. 
She was going on further to pay calls — ^they had several 
things to look after in the town. Next Wednesday was the 
first of September. There was to be a house full of people 
for the partridge shooting. 

Ray and his father had finished their business in 
Queston; they were coming through Doper's End 
leisurely enough, for it was one of those still afternoons 
when hurry is so out of place that even the most prosaic 
are tempted to linger by the hectic beauty of the Autumn. 

The limes in front of the chapel had turned colour, but 
their shadows lay on the sunny road as soft and warm, if 
not quite as clear, as on that day, now so many years ago — 
that day when Chrissie Frome had waited in the library for 
her Bentham-^ As they were passing the chapel-house 
where old John Frome and his wife still lived, what was it 
made Mr. Faulkner suddenly start and stop ? The sunny 
haze of autumn afternoons is not, as a rule, favourable for 
ghost-seeing. Why, then, did Mr. Faulkner stop so 
suddenly ? 
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"What is it, father?" asked Ray, stopping too, and, 
turning his keen eyes on him, he noticed a flush on his 
father's hardened cheek. A flush ? It was as near a blush 
as that face could bear. Ah ! even " old Faulkner " himself 
had been young once, although none of his contemporaries 
had even credited him with youth ! Years ago, but long 
after all vestiges of youth had left him, he had gone up 
into the lumber-room of the house in the legal quarters 
about Bloomsbury to hunt out a packing-case, and there he 
had suddenly come upon a stringless old violoncello. He 
had thought it had been dead — burned, I mean — long 
since, but there it was still, and there, too, hidden away 
under all the hardness and greed of his inner life, was the 
one Uttle tender feeling that answered to the sight of the 
stringless old thing. 

If any one had told him he had blushed when he saw it 
he would not have believed him ; but he had. It had come 
upon him so unexpectedly. And so he had when he 
started and stopped opposite the Chapel House at Doper's 
End. 

" As I live, that* s old Corelli's jig ! " exclaimed Mr. 
Faulkner — ^an air that, swift as thought could travel, took 
him back to the only romance that had ever touched that 
heart of his, reaching his ear and memory. 

" Doesn't she mark the time well ! I could dance to that 
tune, although it is played on such a jingling old in- 
strument," said Ray, listening, his eyes suddenly growing 
brighter as the music stirred his fancy. In a minute or two 
the last chord of the immortal " giga " was struck — it was 
the one in A major; the one they say was written on 
Corelli's tombstone — ^and as it was struck a girl's light, clear 
laugh came ringing through the open window of the modest 
Chapel House. 

Doper's End was very still and drowsy just then — no one 
was passing along the road except the two Faulkners — the 
very air was stilL 

" I know there's a nice girl in there ; it is a long while 
since I saw a nice girl," said Ray, to himself, but h« 
observed a discreet silence, and waited for more. More 
came — the voice that could laugh could also sing. 

9 
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It began — the two Faulkners stood listening, — it began, 
in a bright, distinct recitative : 

" If I give thee honour due, 
Mirth, admit me of thy crew." 

Then there was the gentle pulsation of a pastoral minor 
symphony and a happy voice singing : 

" By hedge-row ehns and hillocks-green,'* 

as if it were lingering fondly among them, until presently 
down came the pealing bells in such notes as the thin piano 
could be made to give out, and the young voice went on 
merrily above the bell ringing and the rebeck scraping, the 
singer herself playing once more with Handel and Milton 
— &ose two mighty giants at play — sharing the sweet mirth 
of the great poet and of the tone-master with unpresump- 
tuous, joyous freedom, with perfect happiness. 

" Oh, I do like that ! " exclaimed Ray, with enthusiasm, 
when it all stopped. 

" Very good ! Very good, indeed ! " said Mr. Faulkner, 
moving on. He had quite recovered himself by this time. 

Ray, humming a snatch of the merry air he had just 
heard, walked on without speaking until they had passed 
through Doper's End, and were fairly on the Old Abbot's 
Road once more. 

" How did you know that was a jig, father ? " he asked. 
" I didn't think you knew an)rthing about music ? " 

" I do not," returned Mr. Faulkner ; " but when I was 
your age I fancied I did, and I learned a tune — that was 
the tune. My part of the playing business was only a few 
notes on the violoncello. I don't think I've heard that jig 
since I was twenty." 

"You have a good memory, father." 

There was a long pause, then Ray observed, as if he had 
now penetrated the very secret of the universe, " That must 
be a nice girl !" 

"H'm !" said his father, grimly. "All girls are nice, and 
all boys are fools. We'd better be getting on, or we shall 
be late with the letters. We didn't finish Tomlinson's." 

Not another word was spoken until they were within sight 
of Mount Norden, when Ray broke silence. 
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" You said Mr. Bentham was to dine with us toKlay, 
didn't you, father ?" 

"Yes. He is getting too much of my business in his 
hands. I wish you were ten years older. But you're coming 
on. I don't complain, only I would rather keep everything 
to ourselves. Bentham is a decent feOow; be civil to him." 

"Oh, of course, I'm always civil I" said Ray aloud To 
himself he added, " Ray, my excellent friend, what's the 
betting that you know the name of that very nice ^1 with 
the voice, eh ? " 




CHAPTER XVI. 



POR THE las: 




J HAT'S sweeter than an April mom?" espe- 
cially a mam rattier late in the month, when 
you are going to start early for a little trip 
with a pleasant companioa 

On such a morning Chrissie Bentham, 
now a young woman, and airayed in a 
chjrming spring costume, quietly left her room, 
crossed the landing, knocked at her brother's door, 
and said, under her voice, " Hugh, I'm quite ready. 
Make haste, we shall lose our train. Don't say I'm keeping 
you waiting !" 

"I'm coming, I'm coming in one minute !" returned 
Hugh, for it seems the fashion in these days for the men of 
the house always to have to huny up at the last ; even the 
exemplary Hugh was often behindhand 

" Remember, I'm vaiting ! 111 go and get some flowers. 
Will you have something white for your button-hole ?" 
"If you'll get it 111 be down directiy." 
" Very well Don't make a noise and wake the others. 
I suppose we're all right for time." 

Chrissie tumed away, went along a short corridor, down 
the staircase, which was broad and handsome now, and so 
out of the front door into the garden. 

The Cottage, although it stUI retained its humble name, 
had by this tune so grown that it was scarcely recc^isable 
as the narrow dwelling of the Benthams' early stmggling 
days. 
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By the side a large drawing-room, dining-room, and 
conservatory had been added ; above there was an entirely 
new story. These additions had been made now some 
years since — their newness was already hidden by ivy and 
other creeping plants. Chrissie, however, did not take the 
trouble to unlock the conservatory, she was more than 
satisfied with such spring flowers as were to be found in 
the garden. A little bouquet of primroses at her collar was 
enough for her. 

" Now, something lovely for Hugh !" she said to herself, 
as she stooped again, and chose the most perfect white 
blossoms she could find. She had not been half as careful 
about her own ; but nothing could possibly be quite good 
enough for Hugh. To offer him less than the very best 
would be to her something like sacrilege; such was the 
veneration with which this simple girl regarded her brother. 
She saw him every day, too, and yet she believed in him. 

Chrissie, " gathering flowers, herself the fairest " — well, 
that would depend, most likely, upon the eye of the beholder. 
She certainly looked very pretty as she bent over the white 
blossoms, but not at all like a pale primrose; there was 
a great deal of colour and brightness and fresh life about 
her. 

Chrissie always looked so very much alive that few people 
cared to criticise her irregular features — they only knew she 
was a very sweet girl, with apparently great vitality. 

She heard Hugh's step, raised herself quickly, and had 
the flowers in his button-hole in a few seconds. She was 
generally rapid in her movements. Hugh, on the contrary, 
was slow. 

" We shall just do it," said Hugh, and off they both 
hurried down to the Abbot's Hill station, Chrissie laughing 
and. chattering all the time until the train came in sight, and 
Hugh had to rush for tickets. It was the half-past seven 
train — scarcely any one was on the platform. 

" There is a delightful sensation, as if one were running 
away," said Chrissie, " when one goes by an abnormally 
early train. I wonder how many of our people will get in 
at Holt Common ? " 

" Here are a dozen, at least," said Hugh, as the train 
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drew up at the next station. " Oh ! Mr. and Miss Ainslie 
have got into another carriage — they might as well have 
come with us. There's the Doctor and Mrs. Galton, and 
— here, Langridge ! there's plenty of room for you and your 
sisters in here. How are you ? and you ? and you ? You're 
one of the stewards. Is there to be a large meeting ? " 

" Cram, my dear fellow, cram ! This will have to be 
about the last in the old place ; we must look out for some- 
thing larger next time. Oh, there are the D's, and the K's 
— ^late, as usual — they'll do it No, they won't Yes, they're 
in all right ! What a lovely morning ! The ladies are 
always lucky with the weather. The Queen sets the 
example. Miss Bentham, have you seen or heard anything 
of Mrs. Black since you met her at our house ? No — that's 
right ; don't let her inveigle you into going out to India. I 
am thinking of locking my sisters up. It's the only thing 
you can do with girls now. You are not going to be a 
Zenana missionary, I hope ? Mrs. Black's eloquence has 
been almost too much for my eldest sister. I expect we 
shall lose her." 

" You have so many, you might well spare one for so 
good a cause I should like to be going with her," said 
Chrissie, " only, you know, there's home Mrs. Black quite 
won my heart ; isn't she charming ? She's so bright ! Are 
many of your friends up for the anniversaries ? " 

" For our May meetings which we hold in April ? Oh, 

yes — all the old folks from C ^ My father says he 

nearly had his hand shaken off on Monday at Bloomsbury. 
I expect the place will be full before we get there I ought 
to have come by an earlier train ; but six was so very early. 
Bentham, why weren't you at our closing meeting of the 
debating society last week ? Young Galton spoke splen- 
didly. Why didn't you come and beat him ? " 

" That's not my line ; you've talkers enough without me," 
said Hugh. 

There was a carriage full of intimate friends, nearly all 
members of the Holt Park congregation, to which the 
Benthams belonged, all talking away as fast as they could 
You couldn't well hear what they said, but it gave one a 
pleasant feeling of excitement Chrissie and Hugh always 
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remembered how they enjoyed that little journey up to 
town on that bright spring morning. And the drive srfter- 
wards ; how stiU more delightful it was, to go spinning 
along side by side in a hansom, with the soft, fresh air in 
their faces, driving through London in the early morning, 
before the rush and roar of the day's business had set ia 
the splash from the water-carts, the moist, vacant streets 
waiting for the coming traffic, the flower-girls with their full 
baskets of fresh blossoms, the tender green of the trees in 
the squares as yet unspoiled by dust and smoke, and all so 
clear and cool in the April sunshine — ah, me ! How they 
will remember them all one day ! 

But that morning, how they enjoyed it all ! One must, 
indeed, be young and good and happy to enjoy so keenly ! 

Through a broad thoroughfare, where quaint old houses 
are still trying to hold their own against huge modem blocks 
of buildings, down an old-fashioned turning that almost 
reminded one of Doper's End, and they were at their des- 
tination. Some of their fellow-travellers were there before 
them. Through a wide hall they went, and into the thick 
of a crowd trying to enter the library of the Baptist Mission 
House. 

Above the crowd they caught glimpses of brown and gold 
galleries, and pink azaleas, and knew that tables were laid 
for breakfast ; but that meal itself appeared hopeless until, 
after grace had been sung by the early comers, the side 
rooms were thrown open, and in a few minutes Hugh and 
Chrissie found themselves at a table with John Frome, of 
Queston, at the head of it Mr. Frome was untying the 
white satin ribbon of a fowl, while Mrs. Frome, by his side, 
had already her fingers on the handle of a tea-pot, and 
both were asking their many friends what they would 
have. 

" Uncle Frome ! " said Hugh, springing up at once from 
the chair he had so recently captured. 

" My dear boy ! Very glad to see you ! Very glad to see 
you. Ah, Chrissie ! And your dear mother — my Chrissie ? 
She's always * my Chrissie,' you know." 

So then there was quite a cosy little family party, and 
although they had to do a great deal of serving, and had to 
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look after many other people, they found time for talk about 
themselves. 

"Little R," so Mr. Frome always spoke of his wife, 
" Little F. was wondering as we came here whether we 
should see any of you. We are going to look your parents 
up to-morrow ; but why is it that you never come down to 
Queston now? When you were little things you were often 
at Doper's End. Now you never come. Your father is 
the only one of you we ever see except when we are in town. 
I tell you what it is, Chrissie, I shall take you home with 
me. My dear," to his wife, " you'll take care she comes with 
us, won't you ? Now your cousin Mary is married, Chrissie, 
we feel as if we wanted some one young to sing to us and 
keep us from turning into fossils. Say you'll come back 
with us, child ! " 

" Oh, Uncle Frome, I should so much like to see Doper's 
End again, but I know my father wouldn't like it," said 
Chrissie. 

" What ! He wouldn't like you to go down with us ? 
You are getting too grand ! " 

" Oh, uncle, what nonsense ! I didn't mean that, I 

meant " and remembering there were strangers present 

she said cautiously, " You know papa has business some- 
times at Queston." 

" Well, well, I must talk to him. I must try to bring him 
to reason. You tell them when you get home that we are 
coming to fetch you, and mean to have you." 

Now although the Zenana Mission must appeal straight to 
every Englishwoman's heart (it is, you know, the Mission 
from free English women to their captive Indian sisters), yet 
I am not going to give you any details of this meeting, 
because just now my business is solely with Chrissie 
Bentham. 

Chrissie Bentham went home with a distinct wish to go 
down to Doper's End with old Mr. Frome and his 
" little F." 

She attacked her father as soon as he returned from 
town. 

" No, my dear," he said. " No. It can't be done." 

" But why not ? What have I to do with those people of 
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yours ? " she asked " I want to go to Doper's End, not to 
Mount Nordea What have I to do with the Faulkners ? " 

" Why, nothing. And that is how I wish matters to 
stand," said her father. 

" But really, father, don't you think now," began Chrissie, 
who, being opposed, naturally wished to go much more — 
" Don't you think we might manage it ? I have such a wish 
to see dear Doper's End once more. I haven't been since 
I was quite a child" 

" Oh, you'll see it again some day, but not just yet * You 
must wait a little longer, dear, it's not just yet,' " said Mr. 
Bentham, humming the last sentence to a popular air. 
" Come, Chris, let's go down and look at the chickens." 

"Oh, that's all very fine, papa, but I want to go down 
to Doper's End, not to the chickens," said Chrissie, turning 
to accompany her father to the little farmyard 

"What, leave your precious Hugh and your darling 
mother and your silly old father ! " 

" Only for a fortnight That's no time." 

" Isn't it ? A great deal may happen in a fortnight, or in 
five minutes, for the matter of that No, my duckie, 
although you know I always want you to do what you want 
to do, yet I'm afraid I can only repeat, * you must wait a 
little longer,' for just now is not the time for Doper's End" 

"It's all because of those horrible people at Mount 
Norden," said Chrissie. " Jiist as if I had anything to do 
with them." , 

" Come, come, Chrissie, don't be cross with your poor 
old man. Business is business, and there's the end of it" 

There was the end of it for April, and all the summer, 
too ; but in late August, just after they returned from the 
seaside, Chrissie attacked her father again, this time her 
mother only too efficiently aiding and abetting. 

The grandchild the Fromes had had staying with them 
had died; Mrs. Frome had been ailing ; altogether it seemed 
but right that Chrissie should go to cheer them with her 
bright young presence. 

" Dear child, the mere sound of her voice and step about 
the house will do them good ! " said Mrs. Bentham to her 
husband " Consider how deep a debt of gratitude we owe 
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my uncle ! I don't forget how those good people looked 
after me when I was a poor, forlorn little orphan. What 
should we, any of us, have been without dear Doper's End ? 
When you go down to Mount Norden next week, leave 
Chrissie with the Fromes. We must look at duty before 
mere fancies." 

" Well, of course, if you say ifs to be done, it must be 
done," said Mr. Bentham rather doggedly. " But all these 
years I've kept Faulkner's affairs entirely distinct from my 
home, and everjrthing has gone well " 

" My love, who wants to prevent your continuing to do 
so ? " asked Mrs. Bentham. 

" Things get mixed up so easily," exclaimed Mr. 
Bentham. 

" Really, I can't see what Chrissie's visit to Doper's End 
has to do with the Faulkners ! " 

" It's just this. I can manage my business well enough 
in my own way and if I am left alone \ but the moment I 
am put out I blunder." 

" But what is there to blunder about ? " 

Mr. Bentham, generally of a most pacific temperament, 
now muttering something about " wishing women wouldn't 
interfere with things they didn't understand," took up his 
rake, and went vigorously to work on a piece of ground in 
the kitchen-gardea 

Mrs. Bentham busied herself with clearing up after him ; 
they worked in silence for some time. 

Mr. Bentham always hated himself when by any rare 
chance he was betrayed into speaking crossly to a member 
of his family, so after a while he said by way of apology, 
" You know that old Faulkner has made up his mind that 
his son shall marry Miss Van Noorden. It will save a deal 
of bother all round if he does." 

" I remember you told me \ but of course Miss Van 
Noorden will'object She is sure to take a dislike to the 
young man." 

" That's nothing to me. Only I don't want to get mixed 
up in it, that's alL Old Faulkner is growing more and 
more suspicious of everything I do, although I'm the only 
man he has ever been able to get on with at all — every one 
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else robs him right and left ; so I don't want to do any- 
thing that he can make a handle of. If I take Chrissie to 
D operas End Fm so absurdly proud of my daughter, and 
such a blundering idiot when Fm put out of my way, that ten 
to one I sha'n't be able to prevent myself from letting out to 
Faulkner that she's there." 

**Oh, well, you must be discreet, my dear, and mind 
what you say ; but really, why should you make any mystery 
about her at all ? " 

" Why, don't you see ? " asked Mr. Bentham, leaning on 
his rake ; " suppose I say she is at Doper^s End, old 
Faulkner will be sure to say I am trying to get her 
introduced to his son — he is quite capable of saying such a 
thing ; on the other hand, supposing I say nothing about 
her being in Queston, then if he hears about her being 
there — and in those sort of places everything is known-^he 
won't scruple to credit me with any diabolic^ plot" 

But Mrs. Bentham thought this was very fanciful, and 
ought not to stand in the way of positive duty ; so after 
much argument it was arranged that Chrissie should go 
down to Doper's End with her father. 

The last day of her old life at home came in due time. 
It was the day before she went to Doper's End She had 
often been away from home before now ; but it had made 
little difference to her — she had come back the same 
Chrissie that she was before. She had no thought but that 
when she came back from Doper's End she would still be 
unchanged It always seemed to her as if she should 
always go on being what she was. 

That last day was as quietly bright as most of her youth 
had been ; yet it stands marked out in her life as a well- 
defined boundary, distinct, but not hard and crude. 

Of that day every little event retains for her its own 
individuality. She remembers what were her waking 
thoughts, what the morning and evening chapters; what 
she and her mother talked of as she finished trimming her 
new hat ; the people who called during the aftemooii ; and 
how she and her mother had tea out in the garden with 
Miss Ainslie. 

She was just fastening the box that held her knick- 
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knacks, when she heard Hugh's voice calling at the foot of 
the stair, " Chrissie ! Chrissie ! Where are you, Chrissie ? " 

She ran down at once. 

" IVe had a good offer for my little picture that was in 
the Dudley. Look, here's the letter." 

" Oh, I'm so glad ! and so glad you should know of it to- 
day ! " she returned 

"Let's go and tell the parents," said Hugh. **My 
father shook his head about its not selling at the Exhibi- 
tion." 

But Chrissie, not waiting for Hugh's slower steps, fled 
through the house and down the garden to tell the news. 

How light of heart, how light of foot she felt as she 
skimmed sdong the lawn and down the gravel path 1 She 
remembers that even as she was running, with her mind all 
full of the good tidings, it occurred to her that she had felt 
the same happy buoyancy when she was a very little girl, 
and that now she was a young woman. She laughed at the 
idea of being a woman, she felt so very young. 

Her parents were, as usual on these August evenings, 
still trying to overtake the fast-growing weeds in the kitchen- 
garden. 

How pleased they both were, leaving off their work at 
once ! 

Then Hugh came plodding down, and Mr. Bentham said, 
warmly, " Take it, Hugh, take it ! That's a good opening ! 
I know that man's name ; he's worth cultivating. You may 
thank Mr. Ainslie for sending him. Some men would make 
a fortune out of such a connection, but I don't suppose you 
will." 

" I sha'n't object, if it comes in my way," said Hugh. 
" I'm very glad of this, though." 

" So am I," returned his father. "When I saw your 
great work come back I began to think that art was no go." 

They stood gossiping for some minutes, then Chrissie 
swung her arm within Hugh's, and they began to walk up 
and down the gravel-path that overlooked the wooded dale, 
which was still much the same as it had been when they 
were children. And as they strolled along the familiar 
way they watched the golden mists filling all the spaces 
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between the trees, and the three tall poplars rising from the 
deep valley. 

They were very merry, both of them. Even Hugh 
laughed and talked light nonsense about his fellow students, 
until the gold was mingled with silver, and they both grew 
quieter. 

" * The wings of a dove covered with silver, and her 
feathers like yellow gold,' " said Hugh pausing, and raising, 
his face heavenward " The little clouds in that sky make 
me think of that" 

Oh, brother and sister, standing there watching the sunset, 
is there nothing in the gentle sadness that is stealing in 
among the dancing beams that tells you it is for the last 
time ? Never again will you so stand together — all in all to 
each other — ^with no beloved shadow between. Linger 
there together now — speak your few pure words — ^it is for 
the last time. 

Perhaps the parents feel some vague foreshadowing. 
When twilight has deepened until they can work no longer, 
these two, lovers still as on that Sunday long ago at Oken- 
den, stroll together side by side. They notice the figures 
of their children in the distance. 

" How happy they are together ! Pity it must come to an 
end," says Mr. Bentham. 

"An end? Oh why? They can never cease to be 
brother and sister," says Mrs. Bentham, with a half shudder. 

" What are our brothers and sisters to us now ? What 
have they been since we two first met at Doper's End ? " 

" Oh, but it is so different with Chrissie and Hugh ! " 

"At present, my love, at present" 




CHAPTER XVIL 

CHRISSIE AT DOPER'S END. 

PND, Chrissie, take notice of the country. You 
know what I like. I can't go on painting 
the lower Thames for ever; but you know 
what I like. Don't forget to look about you," 
said Hugh, during breakfast next morning. 
" I shall see so many pictures that I sha'n't be 
able to remember them all, that's the worst of it," 
said Chrissie. 

" Oh ! But Okenden, Chrissie ! Now mind you get some 
one to drive you over there." 

" Hugh, if ever you should want to make your mother a 
present, give her a little sketch — I wouldn't take more than 
a little sketch — of Okenden," said Mrs. Bentham. 

Chrissie and Hugh at once promised to look up Okenden, 
and then Chrissie sprang up from her hurried meal, put on 
her hat, and after many adieux, was driven off in a fly with 
her father, 

A few hours later they were at Doper's End. 
" Just the same ! " Chrissie said to Mr. Frome, who had 
come down to the station to meet them, as she passed the 
chapel and the little avenue of limes. "Just the same! 
How well 1 remember it all Why, it must be ten years 
since I was last here." 

" It was on such a day as this that Uttle F. and I first 
saw it, forty years ago," said Mr. Frome, " An old elm 
that used to stand in front of the last house has gone, but 
there is very little 'change else. The old people have gone, 
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too, most of them. I buried one of my deacons last week; 
he was a boy swinging on that gate's predecessor the day I 
first came here. Well, come in, Chrissie ; it's nice to have 
you with us again, my child I'm afraid, though, there's 
one indoors whom you will find sadly altered, even since 
last April" 

He opened the little gate for her, while her father looked 
after the luggage. 

He was a tall, thin man, was Mr. Frome, bent a little with 
age, but still pretty vigorous. He had keen, grey eyes, 
kindly at most times, but before which many a hjrpocrite 
had quailed ; they seemed made for the express purpose of 
piercing sophistry and injustice to the very core. Meanness 
and deceit withered up before them. His black coat might 
have been newer; his collar and white neck-cloth were 
triumphs of Little F.'s laundry, ironing being one of her 
many accomplishments ; they were rather antiquated in cut, 
the neck-cloth being carefully folded round and round, and 
fastened with a smdl gold-headed pin. 

Little F., who had been sitting at the window watching 
for them, went to the door. 

" Here she is ! Here she is ! We've brought her down 
at last ! " Mr. Frome called to his wife, while Chrissie hurried 
up the three steps to the house, and threw her arm around 
the shrunken form of the pastor's wife. 

" Oh, Aunt Frome," said Chrissie, " I'm so glad to be 
here again. It makes me feel quite like a little girl ! But 
— no, indeed — you are not looking well. I must take a 
great deal of care of you, auntie, mustn't I ? " 

" I shall mend, my dear ; I shall mend, now you've come," 
said Little F., cheerfully. "Come in, my darling — that is, if 
you can manage to get in. Uncle John's been bupng some 
more books, you see, since you were here ; even the hall is 
getting too full of them now. It was not very wide to begin 
with. And how did you leave your dear mother? — ^and 
that wonderful Hugh ? Here, child, sit down on the sofa 
and rest a minute or two, and I'll ring the bell for dinner ; 
your train is rather late." 

Chrissie sat down by Mrs. Frome, her eyes wandering 
round the roomu 
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" Books ! " she said smiling. " More books ! How my 
mother must have longed for them sometimes ! — when we 
were little, I mean, and she had none and no time to read!" 

The two men came in ; there was a pleasant meal, and 
plenty of family gossip ; the old people's wonderful sons 
were always an endless theme. 

^ *Then there was a lull, afterwards a cup of tea, and then 
Mr. Frome cleared away the books and papers that covered 
the now but little used piano, and said, as he opened the 
instrument, " Now, Chrissie ! " 

Chrissie, always ready to please, without waiting to hunt 
out her music, began at once with what she knew by heart ; 
so it came to pass that Mr. Faulkner and Ray, going 
through Doper's End that very afternoon, were struck by 
Corelli's jig, played by fingers that knew it well, and, listen- 
ing for more, heard a girl's bright laugh, and then a song 
about "Hedge-row Elms" and "Merry Bells," ring out 
clear and sweet in the still air of Doper's End 

Only one moment before had Mr. Bentham moved away 
from the window to look at some little curiosity Mrs. Frome 
wanted to show him. Supposing he had remained by that 
window a moment longer ? Why, then he would, of course, 
have seen Mr. Faulkner, and everything might have 
been different As it was he listened to his daughter ; 
marked the evident delight in the old people's faces ; thought 
Mrs. Frome looked already a little brighter; and was 
prouder of his daughter than ever. 

So Chrissie sat there playing and singing and sometimes 
laughing, until it was time for Mr. Bentham to get into his 
evening clothes, and drive up to dinner at Mount Norden. 
Presently Mr. Frome went out to look after some of his 
people, and Chrissie and Little F. sat down to needlework. 

" Ray, my interesting friend, can't you give a guess at that 
girl's name ? " said young Faulkner to himself, as he walked 
along beside his father on his way home, after he had heard 
that jig and that song. 

He thought he could ; he was pleased with his own 
shrewdness, and in a pretty good temper for a little while. 
Then he suddenly changed, grew moody, and presently 
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exclaimed, with what seemed quite unnecessary fervour, 
" How I hate our dinners ! " 

This could not possibly relate to any want of material 
excellence. Mrs. Faulkner's table was good enough for any 
young man not absolutely an epicure. 

" May I ask why ? " said Mr. Faulkner, relapsing into 
that stiffness he sometimes used, even to members of his own 
family. 

Ray was aware he had spoken rashly ; but he went on, 
determined not to be cowed " At our house every one is 
so old or else so — so babyishly young." He wanted to use 
a much more expressive adverb, but managed to stop it in 
time. 

" Thank you, Ray, thank you," said Mr. Faulkner, testily. 

" Of course, I did not mean anything personal," said 
Ray. " I was thinking what a lot of old — I don't know 
what to call them — you've asked down for the shooting." 

"You are quite at liberty to ask as many of your own 
friends as you like," said Mr. Faulkner. 

" Thanks, father ; but I'm afraid they would hardly pull 
together," Ray said, as they turned in at the park gates. 

As they were finishing the letters they had left from the 
morning, the dressing bell clangored through the house. 

" How I hate dinners here ! " said Ray, to himself, as he 
went off to his own room. " I wonder whether I shall get 
through without insulting some one to-night? Now, if 
there were a fellow or two, or a girl — a nice girl, who could 
sing and laugh and amuse one ! Yet my chief humour is 
for a fellow — Stokes or Faire, I wouldn't care which ; 
they're both rattlers, and that's what would suit me just now. 
There's one good thing : Bentham will take my father off 
my hands for this evening, at any rate ; so he will, by jingo ! 
He isn't half a bad sort, isn't old Bentham ! and I consider 
the man my friend who will take my father off my hands 
even for one dinner, for I must say I find him uncommon 
heavy. I sometimes wonder why fathers were invented at 
^1, blest if I don't ! There, now, I suppose I'm a brute for 
thinking that when the poor old governor is trying so hard 
to do the best for me according to his lights. But the 
process is horrible. I hope the game will turn out to be 

10 
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worth the candle, thafs alL Why couldn't I be sent to 
Oxford, like any other fellow? I'd have taken a double 
first, besides enjoying myself like — ^ah well ! such is life I " 

Ray delayed appearing in the drawing-room as long as he 
could Mr. Bentham had already arrived when he sauntered 
in and found the whole family assembled, for it was the 
children's hour. 

The lamps were lighted, but day had not quite faded 
The curtains were not yet drawn ; there was a soft light 
that made everything look its best It appeared, at first 
sight, a happy scene of refined domesticity. 

Mr. Faulkner, in rigid evening dress, was standing in the 
middle of the room swinging his youngest little girl, a tiny 
being, all needlework, blue ribbon, and fair hair, at arm- 
length, with a perfectly regular mechanical movement, and 
with the utmost gravity. 

The incongruousness of the thing struck Ray as so 
humorous that he nearly burst out laughing. It was always 
excessively curious to see Mr. Faulkner trying to play with 
his little girls. Mrs. Faulkner with her other children were 
by the window. Mr. Bentham was standing near her chair, 
the youngest boy mounted on his shoulder. Mr. Bentham's 
hair was beginning to turn grey, and he looked as if he 
would weigh a good deal more than he did ih. those days 
when he used to walk along the Old Abbot's Road with 
Chrissie Frome — not that he could be called stout, but 
he was undeniably substantial He was generally good- 
tempered The child on his shoulder laughed, and he was 
laughing, too, as he jolted him up and down. He stretched 
out a hand to Ray, and asked him how he was, and the little 
boy on his shoulder, emboldened, no doubt, by finding him- 
self so tall, seized the opportunity, and gave a nip to Ray's 
hair, but without provoking immediate punishment Ray, 
for a wonder, took compassion on the two elder boys, who 
were above the age for fondling, and inquired affectionately 
after their unhappy live-stock in a manner that condoned all 
past neglect 

The gong sounded Mr. Bentham put down the little 
boy ; kissed all the children ; gave his arm to Mrs. Faulkner, 
and so into the dining-room — ^the two others following. 
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*' Fine tall man, Bentham," said Ray, to himself, as he 
passed through the halL " I shouldn't mind being a fine 
tall man, too ; tall men shallow though." (Ray was just 
over the middle height) '^ I shall look at Mr. Bentham 
with interest He makes money out of my father, Fve heard ; 
then he must simply be a financial genius, that's alL I don't 
know any one else who does.** 

There was a very fine large dinner — everything was large. 
You are not to infer that it was therefore not nice ; it was 
nice, but hardly dainty ; it was heavy and pompous, in keep- 
ing with the host's port and anecdotes. 

Mr. Faulkner had most of the conversation to himself. 
Mr. Bentham could have talked respectably on the City, on 
natural history, philanthropy, the externals of ecclesiastical 
matters, but as soon as he approached any of these topics, 
he found himself carefully shunted off on to another line. 

County — county — county, this was almost the only topic 
permitted before the servants ; and, as neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Faulkner dared to speak out their minds, even this subject 
ran rather dry. 

Once or twice Ray ventured to use that pleasant tongue 
of his, but he perceived he had done wrong, and spoke 
no more about his neighbours, although there were many 
interesting facts and personal peculiarities on which he felt 
he could have enlarged with advantage. During dessert, 
after Mr. Faulkner had fully expounded the merits of his 
grapes, there came a truly terrible pause. 

Mrs. Faulkner tried in vain to think of something to say ; 
threw away several excellent remarks as not quite the 
thing, and at last in despair asked, " Then, as usual, Mr. 
Bentham, you are staying at Doper's End ? We should 
have been glad to have put you up for the night" 

" Thank you," returned Mr. Bentham, " but I must be in 
town as early as possible to-morrow, and Doper's End is 
two miles nearer the station than Mount Norden is ; you 
will admit that two miles are a consideration, when one has 
to catch a very early traia" 

Mrs. Faulkner had not as yet been told about the music, 
or she would not probably have thus opened the way for 
Ray's next observation : 

10—2 
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"We heard some good singing as we passed the minister's 
house this afternoon. I was rather astonished, because 
nobody sings decently in Queston. Down here they either 
squeak or howL" (A distinct libel, by the way.) 

Ray hardly seemed to raise his eyes from his plate as he 
spoke, but a slight alteration in Mr. Bentham's expression 
did not escape him. 

" Ah ! yes, there is a girl staying there who sings rather 
well ! Yes, I remember, she did sing us something this 
afternoon ; something from Handel, I fancy it was." And 
then thinking to change the subject he went on, "Your 
little girls are too young for that yet, Mrs. Faulkner, but it is 
a fine thing to ground them well in the great masters. My 
wife always holds to the great masters, and, after all, whom 
have we Uke them now ? " 

" Whom, indeed ! " sighed Mrs. Faulkner, and the 
brilliancy and profundity of Mr. Bentham's remark, com- 
bined with the meanness of modem art, being apparently too 
much for her to discuss in public, she retired to meditate 
upon these topics in the solitude of her drawing-room. 

As soon as Mrs. Faulkner had retired, the servants were 
sent away, and the two men began to discuss business with 
great avidity. Ray soon felt that he was not wanted, took 
one glass of wine, and also went into the drawing-room, 
drew up his favourite armchair to a table where there was a 
lamp, and began to read, while Mrs. Faulkner took a little 
nap on a far-off sofa. 

Presently it struck Ray that the clock on the mantelpiece 
was ticking very loudly. He raised his eyes from the book 
and looked into the distant unlightedcomersof the great room. 

His book fell on to his knees — then, as he moved, on to 
the floor. He put his hands as far down in his pockets as 
he could, tried to bury himself in the soft easy chair, 
hunched up his shoulders like a contemplative marabout, 
and gazed before him. "No," he said "No, I cannot 
call this festive — I really can — not ! " 

He picked up his book, held it as if he were reading it for 
a few moments, but again it fell sprawling on the floor. 

He looked towards the sofa. " You can't call so many 
yards of silk and lace heaped up on so much velvet a com- 
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panion, can you ? Ugh ! what a ghastly room this is 1 
More Van Noordens in here. It's perfectly indecent of 
those people to leave their portraits all over this house. 
They might have some respect for other people's feelings, if 
they haven't for their own. I wish my father would have let 
me go to the Tyrol with Fordyce, that would have been 
something like. After all, I've a good mind to write to half- 
a-dozen fellows and ask them all down — there's room enough 
for them. The antediluvians who are coming next week 
will finish me off if something doesn't turn up to prevent the 
catastrophe." He yawned several times, which seemed to 
do him good, for he went on more briskly, " That girl, now, 
at DopePs End ! I say, you were right " — ^he was in the 
habit of occasionally addressing himself in the second per- 
son — " that girl is Bentham's daughter, sure as fate. Now, 
then why didn't he say so ? I wonder, now, if it's struck my 
father ? Do you know, I fancied he tried to knock that 
singing out of my head. * Hm ! all girls are nice and all 
boys are fools.' Very true, no doubt, as a general proposi- 
tion, but even in my short experience I've found that some 
girls are a deal nicer than others. And I should say that 
Miss Bentham is, to my uneducated taste, a very much 
nicer girl than Miss Van Noorden, and it strikes me I'll find 
out whether I'm right before I'm many days older. Shall I 
write to those fellows ? Perhaps I'd better not ask them 
down, ril just send off a lot of letters, for I'm continually 
being reminded of the futility of expecting letters when one 
never writes any." 

Mr. Ray Faulkner, however, suddenly remembering the 
end of Chrissie's song, went to the piano, and tried to drum 
out the air, by which he awakened Mrs. Faulkner, and a 
lively passage of arms ensued 

This happened on . a Friday, that most unlucky day, 
according to popular superstition. 

On the Saturday his father kept him unusually close at 
work. Ray did not so much mind that; he rather liked, he said, 
"a thorough grind" The girl and the song faded from his 
mind during Saturday, but they came back again on Sunday 
morning ; and as fate would have it, just as the Faulkners' 
carriage drove through Doper's End, two ladies, an old one 
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and a young one, were passing along the few yards that 
separated the minister's house from the chapeL 

Mr. and Mrs. Faulkner in the back seats hardly noticed 
them; but Ray, who sat in front, saw Chrissie's face distinctly. 
She was walking on the side nearest the road; as the 
carriage passed she raised her face quite calmly, and as if 
perfectly at her ease — as, indeed, she was. 

"Those are the people your father knows," said the old lady. 

Chrissie looked after the carriage with interest, but merely 
uttered a little murmur of assent Ray watched her, a straight 
young figure in grey cashmere and silk — he watched her 
until she turned into the little avenue of limes in front of 
Doper's End ChapeL The figure, but more particularly the 
face, had struck him. It was the girl who had sung so 
brightly; she looked as bright as her song, but as calm 
and happy as a Sunday morning in Spring, as she turned 
into the sanctury where, to use Little F.'s beautiful expression, 
"they worshipped" 

Ray felt something of that, not in so many thoughts or 
words ; felt as he knelt among other worshippers in another 
sanctuary that he was ashamed of his own want of devotion ; 
tried languidly once or twice to think of the service, but only 
succeeded in thinking of that face. 

He could not at once formulate an opinion as he had 
done when first he saw Petronella Van Noorden. Of her 
he had said " She has a dreadful face ! " meaning that she 
had had a dreadful life. It was some time before any 
phrase sprang from his heart that would express his thoughts 
of Chrissie Bentham, and her bright thoughtfulness, her 
easy grace. Her face, too, was the result of her life, her 
expression had been wrought at day by day : 

'• The smUes that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodne^ spent, 
A mind at peace with all below, 
A heart whose love is innocent." 

Ray Faulkner sat in his usual place in the Van Noorden 
pew. The marble warrior was just above him, the elaborate 
epitaph, in which were set forth the virtues of " Dame 
Petronella," was on a column immediately in front of him. 
He could not help seeing it whenever he looked away from 
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the pulpit The name was more intrusive than ever on that 
morning ; he felt to dislike it more and more each time it 
caught his eye. " Contrast her," said he to himself, " with 
the girl that sings ! Contrast her with Bentham's daughter ! 
No, I'll never marry Petronella Van Noorden ; no, not if she 
has all the beauty and virtues of that belauded old dame ! " 

The traditions of Doper's End so underlie the characters 
of Chrissie Bentham and her brother Hugh, that a brief 
notice of those traditions is imperatively demanded 

The name " Doper " is easily traceable to the Dutch word 
for " Baptist" In the Dutch New Testament the forerunner 
of our Lord is " Joannes de Dooper " or Dipper. 

"The origin of the Baptists is hidden in the mists of 
Antiquity," says the historian, Mosheim. 

"You may find it in the New Testament," said John 
Frome, the pastor of Doper's End 

Be that as it may, it is certain that while Luther was 
preaching in Germany, and Henry the Eighth was King of 
England, the Doopsgezinde, or Doopers, of the Low 
Countries, suffered martyrdom by hundreds — burned in the 
market-places, drowned in the rivers. 

On the rising of "that bright occidental star. Queen 
Elizabeth, of most happy memory," many of the persecuted 
sought refuge in London ; but the Queen burned some of 
them, and sent the others back to Holland and certain 
death, in spite of the eloquent protest of Foxe, the 
martyrologist, and their own noble and touching appeal, 
wherein they declare " that it is impossible to believe other- 
wise than we in our consciences think, and that it is not in 
our power to believe this or that, as evil-doers who do right 
or wrong as they please." 

Warned by the fate of their brethren, the Dooper 
refugees, who had not as yet come to London, hid them- 
selves in remote country places, near seaports, such as the 
one not very far from the end of the Old Abbot's Road 

It was from these colonists that the Baptist Church t 
Doper's End had descended The Hollanders had long 
since amalgamated with the English population, but the 
Dutch names still lingered about Queston, only many of them 
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there are so anglicised by the simple process of spelling 
them as they are sounded, that none but a philologist would 
recognise them. There are Fromes and Nortons members 
at Coper's End now, as there were Vrooms and Van 
Noordens members of old Menno Simon's Church on the 
territory of the Lord of Fresenburg, between Holland and 
Lubeck, when Elizabeth was the young Queen of England. 

In the library between Doper's End Chapel and the 
minister's house there was, and still is, a heavy folio, bound 
not in merely nominal " boards," but in solid oak a good 
half-inch thick, with massive silver clasps and corners. Within 
the cover are the name and arms of Joannes Vroom, an 
ancestor of John Frome, and the original owner of the 
book, which he had bought in Amsterdam soon after its 
publication in 1685. 

The long title in tall, plain Roman characters, which con- 
trast strongly with the black letter of the tome, shows it to 
be the martyrology of the Dopers. Under the title is a 
curious little medallion engraving representing a husband- 
man digging, with the motto, ^^ Fac et Spera^ 

The book itself is adorned by many fine old engravings, 
which have been well pondered over by many generatipns of 
Fromes, as well as by Hugh and Chrissie during their visits 
to Doper's End in their childhood. 

The doctrines of Doper's End, learned at her mother's 
knee, lay as a very firm basis underneath the airy buoy- 
ancy which was the visible superstructure of Chrissie's 
character, supporting and controlling it The granite 
foundation was there, although the surface was so gay with 
bright blossoms. She knew it was there, but that know- 
ledge was no burden to her, it did not weigh her down ; it 
only made her step with happier confidence that she felt the 
solid rock beneath. 

Personal convictions, personal faith, personal holiness, 
were the doctrinal traditions of Coper's End ; they underlay 
everything Chrissie thought or did ; and yet her life seemed 
as bright as a field of wild flowers among which the rock 
crops up here and there, and as musical as that merry song 
she sung, that light song the great tone master had reared 
on so firm a basis of harmony. 
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RAY GOES OUT TO LOOK ABOUT HIM. 

AY'S meditations on Chrissie so . stimulated his 
energies that he was enabled to conduct his 
Sunday campaign with even more than his 
usual skill 

The early dinner was Ray's battle-ground 
On this occasion, the soup being much to his 
liking, he sent up his plate for a second helping, 
asking at the same time, in a tone the most abject 
poor relation " could hardly have surpassed, " May I have 
some more, please ? " 

His manner suggested that, as a rule, they begrudged him 
his food. 

Mrs. Faulkner coloured Mr. Faulkner uttered as tart a 
" certainly " as ever escaped his lips. Ray saw his voice 
and words had told, and he pushed his advantage, until it 
was all Mrs. Faulkner could do to maintain even the 
semblance of a temper. 

" When Ray, for whom everything is sacrificed, affects to be 
an injured being, I really cannot stand it," she said to herself 
" I am going to sit somewhere else in the church next 
Sunday," Ray went on, presently. " I saw Mr. Walsh 
looking at those boys all through the sermon; and I don't 
wonder at it Their feet have now solved the problem of 
perpetual motion. Why they should take the trouble to 
open their books I cannot telL They never look at them. 
They must either be banished to the servants' pew, or I 
must go somewhere else." 
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In such a way Ray's tongue went on through nearly all 
the dinner. He never raised his voice. There was some- 
thing appalling to the children in his thin, cutting tones ; 
but his silence, when called to order, was perhaps even more 
dreadful and wet-blanket like. 

Mr. and Mrs. Faulkner had angry words over his conduct 
after dinner, by which time Ray was in an excellent good 
humour, and thinking of going down to Queston to look 
about him. 

He went leisurely down to the town, meeting a good 
many people ; for others beside Mr. and Mrs. Bentham 
thought the Old Abbot's Road afforded capital strolling 
ground for an engaged couple. 

He did not know many people in the town. In his 
haughty way he considered all the Questonese " cads ; " but 
there were some few whose houses he did not mind 
occasionally honouring with his presence. Among these 
last was Mr. Underdown, the doctor, who owned the last 
house in Doper's End, with one of whose sons Ray was on 
tolerably good terms. 

"I do love that young Underdown," he used to say, 
" because he is such a thorough brute. I love a thorough 
brute." 

To young Underdown, therefore, Ray went, and, having 
found him at home, suggested that they should go for a 
walk. But the young man appearing strangely disinclined 
to leave home, Ray determined to stay with him for a while, 
having nothing better to do. He lost no time in beating 
about the bush ; but as soon as he had lighted the cigar 
Underdown offered him, proceeded to the business in hand 

"I heard some rattling good singing in one of these 
houses the other day. Was it one of your sisters?" he 
asked, knowing perfectly well that it was not 

" If it was * good,' it couldn't have been one of my sisters," 
returned the doctor's son, with all a brother's gallantry. 

" Then I suppose it was some one else," said Ray, without 
taking his cigar from his mouth. 

" I suppose it was," returned Underdown, rather pettishly. 
" If a thing that's done isn't done by one person, as a rule 
it's done by another." 
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" Precisely," said Ray. " Who was the other ? " 

" What's diat to you ? " demanded his companion, with 
sudden anger. 

" Oh ! nothing," said Ray, coolly. " I thought I should 
like to know — that's alL Tm sorry I spoke." 

" H'm ! so am I," said the other, moodily. " Excuse my 
wretched temper," he added, after a moment or two of 
silence, as if ashamed of himself ; and then he tried to get 
up a little cheerful conversation, but was evidently ill at ease. 

Ray did not find his discourse interesting, so as soon as 
he had finished his cigar he rose to leave, and had, in fact, 
succeeded in getting as far as the front door, when Mrs. 
Underdown, the doctor's wife, who had been lying in wait 
for Ray in the drawing-room (the two young men having 
occupied the dining-room), pounced out upon him, and 
having captured him, drew him into her lair, and thus 
attacked him. 

"Really this is most fortunate! Do you know, Mr. 
Faulkner, as soon as I heard you were here, I said this was 
really a stroke of good fortune we had hardly any right to 
expect We have just set up lawn tennis " — which was new 
in those days, at any rate in Queston. " We thought our 
paddock would be the very place for it We are going to 
have a game on Tuesday, and the absurd part of the affair is 
that there are a lot of people coming, and none of us knows 
how to play except the very nice girl who is staying with the 
old Fromes at the Chapel House, and of course it will be 
dreadfully hard work for Chrissie Bentham if she has every- 
body to teach ; so, don't you see, Mr. Faulkner, if you came, 
we could get on capitally, because you two could coach the 
others. We know you play splendidly ; we have heard of 
your fame. Now, don't attempt to deny it ; you know you 
are second to none in those matters. Now say you'll come. 
Indeed, you must come, for I won't take *no' for an 
answer." 

Mrs. Underdown had long been trying to get Ray to one 
of her little parties, but hitherto without success ; to-day, 
however, it was different 

" I should like to come very much," he said, eagerly, "but 
unfortunately to-morrow is the first, and, consequently. 
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Tuesday will be the second There will be people in the 
house, and I shall have to go out with them, Fm afraid, and 
help them to shoot the poor little partridges." Having 
spoken so far he suddenly paused, slightly altered his voice, 
and asked, with almost childlike artlessness, "She sings, 
doesn't she ? " 

" Oh, yes, she sings like an angel." Young Underdown, 
who was sitting a little way off in the shadow, gave an 
impatient growl, and looked ferocious. This bye-play was 
not lost upon Ray, who enjoyed it exceedingly. 

" Like an angel ! " repeated Mrs. Underdown. " Now 
you'll come, won't you, Mr. Faulkner? The partridges 
don't want you, and we do. We thought from four till 
about six. The evenings are getting short now." 

"Would you allow me to come for a little while, if I 
couldn't stay all the time ? " asked Ray, ingenuously. 

"Just as long as you like," replied Mrs. Underdown, 
determined not to let him escape. 

"You are very kind Well, then, I'll run away from 
them and come down, if I can possibly manage it I dare 
say, if I put my mind to it, I shall succeed," said Ray, and 
a few minutes afterwards left the house with a very grave 
face, not wishing to provoke young Underdown, who was a 
very powerful fellow, to knock him down, but inwardly 
rejoicing that something very pleasant had come in sight 

" So her name's Chrissie, is it ? Chrissie Bentham ; I 
was sure it was. Chrissie is a very pretty name. I seem to 
like it a great deal better than another I could mention. 
Ray, my excellent friend, you have an uncommon neat 
knack of putting this and that together ! Now I'd like to 
know why Bentham didn't say she was there ? Eh, what 
does that mean? Why, it can only mean one thing: it 
means they have all made up their minds that I shall marry 
Miss Van Noorden. Ray Faulkner, do you think you may 
possibly have a voice of your own in the matter ? " 
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RESPONSIVE. 

HERE is Ray Faulkner swinging gaily along the 
Old Abbot's Road on his way to Doper's End. 
It is a long while since he has been in such 
thoroughly buoyant spirits. He means to 
enjoy himself very much between five and 
seven ; he has, in fact, begun already. 
He is carefully got up in white flannels ; he has a 
profound belief in himself when so arrayed, and is 
conscious that he is looking his best His hands are not 
now in his pockets, nor does he slouch along as those who 
have seen him strolling about Mount Norden know he has a 
habit of doing; but he steps out briskly, carrying in one 
hand the brace of partridges he is taking to his hostess as a 
little offering, and in the other his favourite racquet and his 
trusty tennis-shoes. 

He has been complimented during the morning by his 
father's elderly friends until he has been made to think he is 
a better shot than he fancied he was, has done ample justice 
to the excellent luncheon Mrs. Faulkner drove out to bring 
the shooting party, has had some difficulty in slipping away 
unobserved — all of which items have had their due effect in 
raising his spirits. There is even the jealousy of young 
Underdown, the suspicion that his father would rather he 
did not meet Miss Bentham, and a little uncertainty about 
the weather, to give the affair that touch of piquancy it 
needed to make it perfectly enjoyable. 

It is at present a lovely but doubtful afternoon, luxuriantly 
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warm, but not oppressive. He is rather late. Suppose we 
leave him there, hurrying along the dusty road between the 
stubble-fields to get to Doper^s End as fast as he caa 

Chrissie, who had only to go from the first house in 
Doper's End to the last, was at the doctor's some little time 
before Ray. 

The doctor's house was larger than any of the others ; it 
had also a much larger garden, between high old brown 
walls — walls that would have been invaluable " properties " 
to a painter. There were great bunches of flaming orange- 
coloured lilies against these walls, and a well-kept gravel- 
walk, along which sundry young men and women were 
already standing about trying to talk, when Chrissie arrived. 

Young Underdown had been in a dreadful temper all 
day, threatening to leave the house, to insult every one, to 
smash everything, if any of them dared to make the least 
fuss about that "conceited puppy of a Faulkner." The 
whole of his family were in terror that he would spoil all 
the pleasure ; he had done so before now ; he was a dreadful 
young man to have in the house. 

** Do talk to him. Miss Bentham. Do get him to do 
something. Do begin a game to pacify him ; you can't 
think what trouble we have with him sometimes. He's 
awful, I assure you," said the eldest sister, when she had 
told Chrissie the terrible fact, but not the cause of that 
fact; thus repaying her brother for his kind remark of 
Sunday. 

" Oh, yes ; I'll go at once and ask your brother where we 
are to play ; that will be something to say to him to begin 
with," said Chrissie " The girls will have to put up those 
long dresses." And without waiting for another word, she 
advanced boldly in the direction of the amiable young 
Underdown, who, having espied her in the distance, was 
hurrying up the garden at full speed. 

Chrissie was looking very nice. She had on a short blue 
serge dress, which just showed the pretty feet she had 
inherited from her mother; you may remember that Mr. 
Bentham used at one time to declare that Chrissie Frome's 
were the prettiest in the world. She also wore a hoUand 
tennis apron, all worked in crewels, with yellow jessamine 
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and forget-me-nots, and further adorned with ribbons the 
colours of the leaves and flowers ; the whole very touching 
to behold, and in those days something quite new to Doper's 
End 

" Where are we to play, Mr. Underdo wn ? " she began, 
as they shook hands, after which she immediately dived 
into her apron pockets. " Don't you think we had better 
begin at once ? It looks as if it were going to rain before 
long." 

" I dare say it will ; our usual luck," said Underdown. 
"Well, well, if you don't mind — but look here — I never 
played in my life — will you play with me ? No, that won't 
do ; we're all novices, nobody knows anything. What's to 
be done ? Well, come down and see the ground. You are 
evidently up to it It's in the paddock. My mother has 
insisted upon having tea out there, too, under the elms, 
entirely against my wish. Trying things, families — espe- 
cially large ones like ours. I'm so glad you have come in 
good time — ^very kind. We're going to give you no end 
of trouble. But you won't chaff, will you ? " 

And Mr. Underdown having achieved this remarkable 
series of observations in a sequence of gasps, led Chrissie 
Bentham through the garden to the paddock. 

So when Ray Faulkner arrived, a game was already in 
progress, and was being played in a manner highly amusing 
to him. 

" Ah ! there she is ! How charming ! I do like that 
girl ! What trouble she is taking with them, especially with 
that graceful young elephant, Underdown ! " he remarked to 
himself, as he curled himself up in a Madeira chair, and 
took the tea his hostess, who was unfeignedly delighted to 
see him, had just given him. " There's a peculiarly light and 
elegant action about that young man that's really quite 
moving. He thinks he's got the first innings, does he ? 
Well, let him think so if it makes him happy, poor 
wretch ! " 

" That lady knows how to play, Mrs. Underdown. Who 
is she ? " Ray asked, in the most innocent manner possible. 

"Oh, that is Miss Frome — Chrissie Bentham, I mean; 
she is staying with Mrs. Frome. She has quite the ways of 
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a London girl, hasn't she ? For my part, I am old-fashioned 
enough to prefer our simple country manners." 

" Very nice ways," thought Ray. " Well, that's over. 
Now then, it is my obvious duty to ask Miss Underdown 
to play with me. If I coach my partner, and Miss Bentham 
coaches hers, perhaps we shall be able to get on a little 
better." 

Ray and Chrissie, each with a partner to whom the science 
of " counting " was quite incomprehensible, had to be terribly 
busy, and had not a moment to spare for any one except 
their wretched pupils, who demanded more than all their 
attention; so it came to pass that Chrissie had been playing 
against the new comers for some little time before she found 
out that the only person besides herself who could play at all 
owned the name of Ray Faulkner. She and he were already 
feeling themselves on common ground elevated far above 
the others before she heard his name. When she heard it 
she thought, "Well, it can't be helped now ; it's no fault of 
mine ; he plays splendidly, and is a nice fellow ; what can 
it matter? I don't suppose he knows who I am. And 
what should we have done without him ? " 

When they had, after much toil, succeeded in getting up 
a set that really could play, and were all thoroughly 
enjoying themselves, down came a few great drops. 

" Oh rain, rain, go away ! " sang Chrissie. Chrissie was 
by this time very happy, and did not want to leave off. 

" It won't be charmed, even by you. Miss Bentham. Fly, 
run — here it comes ! " called out Ray. 

There was a general stampede to the house. 

" What a nuisance ! " thought Ray. " Just as we were 
getting on so well, too ! Never mind, now I'll make her 
sing. I was right I knew I should be She's a thoroughly 
nice girl No affectation, no humbug," said Ray to hunself 
as he ran by her side, both of them laughing, with the rain 
beating their faces. "I like that girL Isn't her aim 
true!" 

" How curious that I should meet him here ! Will my 
father be very angry, I wonder ? It can't be my fault I 
hadn't an idea he would be here. How could I have had ? 
I'd better talk to Fred Underdown, and try to pacify him. 
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Why is he such a bear ? He is so rude to his sisters. I 
never could like any one who was rude to his sisters." 
Something like this flitted through Chrissie's mind as she 
wiped the rain-drops from her flushed face. 

Of course there was a great deal of laughing and talking 
for a few minutes, then a lull Chrissie tried to make her 
way to Fred Underdown ; but that young man, having been 
further incensed by the sight of her flying up the garden by 
the side of Ray Faulkner, as soon as he saw Chrissie ap- 
proaching, darted out of the room, and a moment afterwards 
the hall door was violently slammed 

The long-suffering family were used to these outbursts — a 
very little thing would cause one. They were relieved 
when they knew he was gone. They were quite sure that 
if it rained a deluge he would not return for some hours. 

The room was crowded. Chrissie found a seat in a 
comer. Ray, inwardly chuckling over the silly rage of his 
rival, came up to Chrissie, and said, " I know you sing, 
because I have heard you. You sing a very pretty song 
about * merry bells.' " 

" You heard me ? When ? " asked Chrissie. As she spoke 
she gave a sudden little clasp to her hands, and looked up 
at him with a curious little sharp smile. 

" Ah ! " said Ray, with a desperately exaggerated sigh. 
" When ? " 

" Yes, but tell me ? " she asked, with such a bright, eager 
curiosity, that if Ray had not already been drawn towards 
her, that alone would have done it. 

" I can't reveal important secrets for nothing," said Ray. 
" But I don't mind making a bargaia Til tell you for a 
song — that song." 

" My song is worth more than that," said Chrissie, merrily. 
" I must have one of yours in return ; I'll sing if you will 
sing." 

" I sing ! My dear lady, my singing is like the croaking of 
an infuriated frog on a windy night, or the warbling of the 
merry melodious corn-crake ! It is more horrible than any- 
thing you can imagine ; besides, I don't know any songs 
fitted for so distinguished an audience as the present A 
school song or two, perhaps, may still haunt some odd 

II 
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comer of my brain — ^if I have a brain ; but really — 

really " then his assumed gravity gave way, and he 

laughed outright Chrissie laughed too. 

" Shall I tell you something in strict confidence ? " she 
asked with mock importance, bending forward a little 

" Oh ! please do," said Ray. 

" I love that sort of song ! " 

Her voice, her eyes, her piquant features, were all so 
sparkling with life and vivacity, he thought her the most 
charming, the most responsive being he had ever met 

" But the voice — the croak rather, as it would be in my 
case?" he asked 

" My liking is quite irrespective of voice or croak," said 
Chrissie, with the slightest shrug of her shoulders imaginable. 
" It is strictly fpr the song in itself" 

" Then nothing remains but to conduct you to the piano. 
Miss Bentham. You will sing your song — I shall howl mine. 
The room will be empty when I have finished." 

She rose and followed him to the piano, which Mrs. 
Underdown was already opening. 

Chrissie sang her song. It seemed to Ray even more 
melodious than before. He sat where he could see the 
changing light and shadow of her face as it saddened or 
brightened with the words. 

" Responsive ! responsive ! That's the word for her. 
She's a darling — a darling pure and simple!" thought 
Ray, growing more and more enthusiastic every minute. 

" Now yours ! " said Chrissie, turning round as soon as 
she had finished the last note 

Ray took her place at the instrument, and struck up to 
an accompaniment he had invented himself, composed 
entirely of the common chord and the chord of the domi- 
nant, which he one — two — threed with great vigour, a 
little song beginning : 

" Oh, had I the wings of a little dove, 
It's off to old England Fd fly, 

I'd fly." 

Then there came something about a " PoUie love " and a 
"tarpaulin jacket" The dactylic treatment of the "little 
dove" and "Pollie love" was exquisitely charming to 
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Chrissie, although the sentiment of the song was not strictly 
in accordance with temperance principles, and Ray had to 
omit the last verse 

" Do sing it again ! " she said, when Ray had finished. 
She spoke with a vivid interest she made no attempt to 
conceal Then there was at once a chorus of " Oh, please, 
let us have it agaia" And Ray, quite delighted that she 
liked it, did it again, and liked it, too, and liked her and 
himself and every one very much indeed as he sang. He 
sang much better the second time, although he had not any 
voice in particular. 

Then others sang and played Ray and Chrissie tried to 
do their duty, and make themselves generally agreeable; 
but somehow or another, although they had gone to oppo- 
site comers of the room after the song, they were together 
again when the mantelpiece-clock struck seven. 

" Oh, horror ! " exclaimed Ray ; " and we dine at half- 
past ! I shall see you again, I hope, before you leave 
Doper^s End ? " 

" I do not know," said Chrissie, gravely. It came upon 
her suddenly that it was a great pity Ray Faulkner should 
have to go — ^a greater pity, still, that she might never see 
him again. 

" At any rate, let me hope that I may be so fortunate," 
said Ray, with a slight bow, and then he turned quickly, 
thanked Mrs. Underdown for her kindness in thinking of 
him, and was gone. After he was gone, Chrissie did not 
find the doctor's house particularly interesting, so, as soon 
as she well could, she also went away. 

" And have you had a pleasant evening, my dear ? " asked 
Little F., as Chrissie came up to her chair and kissed her. 

"A very pleasant evening. In spite of the rain IVe 
enjoyed myself so much," she said, gaily ; and then 
gravely she added, " Do you know if the post has gone 
out ? " 

" Oh, yes — it must have been gone nearly an hour. Did 
you want to write about anjrthing particular, dear ? " 

" No, to-morrow will do. I wrote this morning. I 
wish," Chrissie said to herself, as she took her hat off in her 

own room, " I wish " before she had quite made her 

II — 2 
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wish clear, she caught sight of herself, and knew she had 
been looking very nice. " I don't know what they will say 
at home when they hear I have met Ray Faulkner. Have 
I done anything I can be blamed for, I wonder ? I couldn't 
run away, could I ? I couldn't be rude. Could I have 
acted differently ? But I wish — I almost wish, that I had 
not gone there to-day. And yet — and yet I don't know ! 
It has been very pleasant Ought I to have been cross and 
stiff to Ray Faulkner, I wonder ? Certainly not, certainly 
not ; that would have been too absurd My opinion is, I 
did quite right ! " Yet she had a feeling that there were 
those who might think otherwise. 

It was about ten o'clock when young Underdown 
returned. He was then looking very quiet and subdued. 
" I thought," he observed to his sister — " I thought that 
Chrissie Bentham was a very nice girl, but I am disap- 
pointed in her ; what respect can I have for a girl who flirts 
with an empty-headed fellow like that brute of a Faulkner?" 

" How nice that girl is, and how well I sang my song ! " 
said Ray Faulkner to himself during the rest of that 
evening, more times than I would care to count " And 
she said she liked it, and then I liked it all the better! 
She's a darling, that she is ! And how well I sang my song ! 
I never sang it half as well before ! " 





CHAPTER XX. 

CHRISSIE WRITES A LETTER; SO DOES MR. FAULKNER. 

HY should Papa object to our knowing the 
Faulkners ? Why had he such a dislike to 
my coming down here? Why did he say 
he did not like his family to be mixed up 
with his business connections ? " These were 
a few of the many questions Chrissie asked 
herself between the time of her leaving Mrs. 
Underdown's and breakfast next morning. 
She woke in the night with the words, "I must write 
to them about meeting Ray Faulkner," passing through 
her mind ; they oppressed her with a sense of the weight 
of some disagreeable duty that must be gone through. 
They returned to her with the morning light " Oh, dear ! 
there is that letter to write 1 " she said to herself, as she 
dressed. " Well — I suppose I must tell them. Why am I 
obliged to tell them? What a horrible question to ask! 
It seems like treachery! Of course I must tell them. 
I will write as soon as breakfast is over. What have I 
done to make Papa angry? He will be — ^that is certain. 
Why should he be? How I wish I had not |)ersuaded 
him to let me come But I have made up my mind to 
write at once, and I will do so. That, at any rate, must 
be right" 

There was a little cloud on her face as she went down- 
stairs to family worship. The old minister prayed for her so 
kindly and wisely; Mrs. Frome was not with them, there was 
only the one servant ; it was so like being alone with him. 
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that Chrissie felt quite ashamed that even for a moment the 
thought of concealing anything from her father should have 
crossed her mind. 

When books were put away Mr. Frome prepared a break- 
fast tray for Little F,, laid upon it a few flowers he had just 
gathered, and took it up to her. Chrissie begged to be 
allowed to carry up the breakfast, but Mr. Frome, knowing 
how his wife valued attention from him, would not consent 

" No, my dear child," he said ; " there is not much more 
we can do for one another in this world. We like to do that 
little." 

Chrissie and Uncle John lingered over the breakfast 
table: There was an amusing letter from Mr. Bentham, 
which made them laugh; after that had been discussed, 
Mr. Frome began upon a theme that was to him inex- 
haustible. He had acquired during his long pastorate an 
immense knowledge of the different ways in which people 
"were led to a knowledge of the truth." When he once 
began to draw upon his collection of spiritual histories he 
.would go on as long as time permitted. Chrissie never 
failed to be deeply impressed and interested by these 
histories j as, indeed, who could fail to be, when they were 
all from real life ? They now made her feel that she must 
do right ; so, after she had been up to help Mrs. Frome 
dress, she fetched her writing-case and dipped her pen in 
the inL "Why should I dislike writing this letter so 
much ? " she asked herself " Yesterday morning it was no 
trouble to me to write home ; now if I dared put it off I 
would Ah ! Well I must make a beginning." 

" My darlingest mother ! 

" There was not even a little letter from you or Hugh this 
morning ; but after yesterday's I suppose I ought not to 
have expected one, only you know I always do. Papa wrote 
a fine long one from the office, which made Uncle John 
— to whom I read it — laugh very much. I need not say 
how much I enjoyed it myself. I thought it was so kind of 
him to take up his business time in writing to me. Auntie 
was not well enough to be down to breakfast ; but I think 
she is looking brighter. She has grown so fond of me, she 
says. 
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" Of course you will be wanting to know about the lawn- 
tennis at the Doctor's yesterday. I enjoyed myself so 
much ; although I had to work frightfully hard, as, with one 
exception (I don't mean myself), nobody knew anything 
about it. Used you not to know some people of the name 
of Ramsden down here ? There was a brother and sister 
— young — who must be, I imagine, the relatives of your 
friends. They were nice ; only Miss Ramsden could not 
manage to * count ' in the least, and her dress would get 
under her feet I was so glad I brought down that very 
short skirt As I was playing, who should arrive but Mr. 
Ray Faulkner, the son of Mr. Faulkner, of Mount Norden. 
I played a set with him before I had heard who he was. 
He played very well indeed. It came on to rain about half- 
past six, so we had to go into the house. I sang my old 
song, * Let Me Wander.' People seemed to like it No 
wonder, it is such real music How can girls sing the poor, 
thin songs they do ? Mr. Faulkner sang a pretty little 
ditty. He has, however, not much voice. I have not yet 
been over to Okenden. Uncle John talks of driving us 
there one day next week if Auntie is better. 

" Give my best love to my father, and thank him for his 
nice, interesting, amusing, and very long letter. I like 
letters to be very long. And with fondest love to dear 
Hugh and your darling self, 

" I am, my dearest mother, 

" Your dear daughter, 

" Chrissie." 

The first letter she had ever written had ended with 
" Your dear daughter, Chrissie ; " it had passed into a little 
family joke, and she had kept to it ever since. 

" There now," she said, as she addressed the letter, " that 
is oflf my hands and my conscience too. 1*11 go out and 
post it this very minute. Auntie," she went on aloud, 
"what can I do for you in the village ? I'm just going out 
to post this." 

" Well, dearie, it is such a fine morning, I think I should 
like a little turn myself, if you wouldn't mind fetching down 
my bonnet and cloak." 
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" No, indeed I am delighted It will do you ever so 
much good," said Chrissie, gaily ; for now that letter was 
disposed of the cloud had gone too, and she suddenly felt 
more radiant than ever. She ran upstairs, and as she ran, 
Ray's pretty little ditty came flying into her brain, and then 
out in her happy voice : " Oh, had I the wings of a little 
dove — little dove," she sang, and laughed as she sang. The 
merry triplets at the end were irresistible to her ; of course 
there could be nothing else that could make her look suddenly 
so much amused 

Was it a curious coincidence, nothing more, that at that 
very same minute Ray Faulkner, pounding across the comer 
of a stubble field, was humming, " Or let the merry bells 
ring round, and the jocund rebecks sound " ? We are per- 
mitted to know that these two events occurred simul- 
taneously, but of course neither she nor he was aware of the 
fact 

Do not be afraid that Chrissie forgot to post her letter. 
She went straight to the letter-box and dropped it in before 
she and Mrs. Frome began their round of shopping. 

Returning to Doper's End, they met Mrs. Ramsden, 
the wife of one of the deacons, the mother of the " brother 
and sister (young) " Chrissie had met the day before. 

"Tm glad IVe met you, Mrs. Frome," she said, "for 
I hear little Bessie Burr is very ill. I promised to go 
and see her this afternoon, but I find it is my turn to 
cut out the work at the sewing-meeting." 

"Is it far?" asked Chrissie. "Can't I go? I always 
visit our Sunday-school children when they are ilL" 

"Far? Oh, no. It is only about a mile up the Old 
Abbot's Road At one of Laxton's cottages. If you 
would go. Miss Bentham, I should be very much obliged 
to you." 

" If Auntie will spare me." 

" I shall be very glad Poor little Bessie, she was never 
very strong." 

So, during the afternoon, Chrissie, taking with her a light 
pudding and a picture-book, went up to the cottage, showed 
the child the pictures, and told her a most lovely story, for 
Chrissie was particularly grand at children's stories. 
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It was still quite early when she left the cottage, one mile 
from Doper's End, along the Old Abbot's Road, — one mOe, 
consequently, from Mount Norden. Chrissie had not seen 
Mount Norden as yet That is to say, she had, a long 
while ago, driven by it one evening when it was almost too 
dark to see anything more than the trees and something 
white beyond. 

Curiosity was very active in this good little girl I need 
hardly say that her nose was not classical, nor, indeed, were 
any of her features ; quite the reverse. Chrissie always had 
had a great deal of curiosity. When, as a little child, she 
used to go out with her father she used to envy his height 
whenever they came to a wall 

" How happy people must be who can look over walls," 
she used to sigh, twisting her little head on one side. "Ah, 
how I wish I could see over walls ! " Which pathetic 
exclamation would at once place her on her father's shoulder. 

Chrissie at nineteen had still very much of the same 
feeling. 

" I should like to see Mount Norden ; to have a good 
look at it It seems so stupid to have heard so much about 
it all my life and not to have seen it No, no, it will never- 
do. I might meet Ray Faulkner. No, I will not think of 
it What a pity I did not come on Monday ! I had a good 
mind to do so, only Auntie was so unweU, I did not like 
to stay out long. I won't go further than Laxton 
Cottages. When I have talked to the little girl it will be 
time for me to return." 

This was before her visit to the child 

But when she came out of the cottage, hearing a shot, it 
occurred to her that she need not fear meeting Ray 
Faulkner, as he would be sure to be out shooting. He had 
told her where he was going. A long way on the other side 
of the Park it was. 

" Then I shall certainly go on," she said. " There cannot 
possibly be the slightest harm in my doing so. Having 
come half the distance, it seems ridiculous to turn back 
without seeing the place." 

She turned away from Doper's End as she said this to 
herself 
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" The dear old road ! " she went on. " To think that it 
is now running in front of our cottage. Perhaps my mother 
is coming along it from Holt-common at this very moment ! 
Isn't it curious, if I were to go back straight along the road 
it would take me home ! It goes through pretty country 
here Hugh must paint some of the farms ; what wonderful 
roofs that one has. And the oasts [the hop kilns], too. I 
used to think they were all churches, I remember, when I 
was a child. How fond I am of roads ! I am sure nature 
intended me for a most excellent topographer. Ah, the 
Ordnance Survey has lost much by my being feminine ! " 

She looked round her a great deal as she went along, 
her quick eyes noting everything within their range. 

The road and Chrissie turned many a comer. Delightful 
comers ! She always longed to know what was round 
them — and at last she came to the long dead wall of Mount 
Norden. This was disappointing — she was not yet tall 
enough to see over it She walked on, however, hoping for a 
gate or something she could look through. She was on the 
same side of the way as the wall, and her gaze naturally 
going on the other side, she presently espied a little plot of 
rising ground, a grassy knoll, at a short distance before her. 
To this she at once crossed, and with one light spring was 
on the top of it, and taking her first look at Mount Norden 
Park. 

There was no one to see her ; but she looked a very 
pretty little figure standing there in the same dress she had 
wom the day before ; the face under the broad white hat 
was not really prettier than her mother's had been at her 
age — it lacked some of her mother's power ; but fashion 
favoured this Chrissie Bentham, as it had not favoured 
Chrissie Frome. " It is a fine place," said she, scanning 
the park eagerly. I believe she would have done so just — 
or perhaps very nearly — with as much avidity had she never 
met Ray. Curiosity pure and simple had the most to do 
with her then. " It is a very fine place. What a noise 
those rooks are making ! Is it tme that rooks leave a place 
when a new owner comes ? If so, are these Van Noorden 
rooks, or Faulkner rooks ? I can't see the house very well 
from here. I shall go further oa There must be gates 
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somewhere." She sprang down again and walked on, 
thinking how sorry she was for the Van Noordens. 

Presently she came up to the gates. She looked furtively 
along the road : no one was in sight She paused for a 
moment, looked up the ascending avenue, and saw the 
great white house crowning Mount Nordea 

" What beautiful trees ! Chestnuts ? They must be, they 
have such massive, twisted trunks. It is very fine !" she 
said. " How sorry those poor people must have been to 
leave it ! And the poor little girls ; they must have played 
among those trees." 

She stole away at once after that brief, hurried look, 
afraid that some one might see her; but she went on, 
almost mechanically, for a minute or two, thinking over 
the little she knew of the sad Van Noorden history. It was 
to her as if she had visited some place where a great 
historical tragedy had taken place ; where a queen had been 
beheaded. Presently she raised her eyes — was about to 
return — when she noticed that another winding of the high- 
way was a few yards before her. 

" I might be able to see a long piece of the road round 
that corner," she said. " I may never be here again. I 
should like to see as much as possible of the Old Abbot's 
Road. I'll just turn that corner, and then I must make 
haste back at once." 

She hastened her steps ; she soon passed the corner, and 
was rewarded by the sight of a long stretch of road running 
very gradually down hill, through a valley, up again, 
until, looking but a thin white thread, it turned over the 
summit of a distant hill, and was lost to her. 

" If I had wings, I'd fly across that valley and perch on 
that hill ; perhaps I should be able to see the end of the 
road ; I might get a glimpse of the sea. * Oh ! had I the 
wings of a little dove, little dove ; I'd fly ' " 

A moment later and she would have welcomed wings of 
vultures, or any other flying creature ; for oh ! horror of 
horrors ! there was a noise in the hedge, and Ray Faulkner 
sprang down the bank, alighting a few feet in front of her ! 
Terror ! shame ! confusion ! Wings would not come ! the 
earth would not swallow her up ! What was she to do ? To 
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be met out there all alone, just by Mount Norden ! It was 
too dreadful ! What would, what could he think of her ? In 
Queston or Doper's End she would have met him with 
perfect calmness; but out there, prying about Mount 
Norden ! It must be confessed she flushed crimson ; for 
the matter of that so did Ray. 

" Could he have seen me looking up the avenue ? What 
can he think?" 

He only thought he was very pleased to see her at alL 
He had not found her looking up the avenue, but admiring 
the view. 

The fact was that those merry bells and jocund rebecks 
had been ringing and scraping in Ray's ears to such an 
extent for the last hour or more (it would be interesting to 
know if they became more insistent at the moment Chrissie 
left Doper's End and turned on to the Old Abbot's Road, 
but there are now no means of ascertaining whether they did 
so or not), that Ray had come to the conclusion that it was 
his duty to go down to Doper's End and call upon Mrs. 
Underdown, trusting to fate for his following step. He was, 
as it were, already on his road there, for he was crossing an 
open field on his way to the house, where he intended to 
exchange his shooting suit for more presentable visiting 
toggery, when he caught sight of the reason of his proposed 
visit standing on the Old Abbot's Road admiring the view. 

He lifted his hat so high, and with such genuine hearti- 
ness of welcome, one might have thought he was going to 
wave it 

" I've been tearing about all day, I'm not fit to be seen ! " 
he exclaimed, when within speaking distance. ** The sun's 
quite hot, isn't it ? " Whether he Sirew in this last remark 
by way of accounting for his heightened colour, I cannot say. 

Chrissie managed to assent to the proposition about the 
sun, and turned abruptly towards Doper's End 

" I'm afraid it's getting late," she said " I have come too 
far. It was so fine. I must make haste back." 

" I was just going down to call upon Mrs. Underdown. 
Do you think I may venture ? Fred Underdown looks like 
a fighting man, doesn't he ? " 

Chrissie, who had no idea of the cause of young Under- 
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down's anger, answered innocently enough, "He looks 
strong, but I am afraid he has a dreadful temper. They 
are all frightened of him. He makes their lives a burden to 
them." 

" A fellow is a fool to show temper in public," said Ray, 
walking along by Chrissie*s side. 

"I don't understand it," said Chrissie; "my brother 
Hugh does not often get into tempers. It must be dreadful 
to live with such people." 

" My temper is perfect," said Ray, with a whimsical little 
intonation that made Chrissie, who was beginning to recover 
from her fright, turn her head just a trifle towards him and 
smile. 

" Perhaps you never have it tried," said she. 

" Never ! My life's one martyrdom, I assure you ! " said 
he. 

" So I should imagine," she returned dryly. 

" But really," he went on, trying to speak gravely — " but 
really, I mean it First I have a father — well, I won't 
shock you, so Til leave him out ; only he is old enough to 
be my grandfather, and has invited a houseful of elderly 
atrocities to come and help him kill off the poor little par- 
tridges. Then I have three little brothers — one is only a 
baby, and doesn't trouble me much except by dragging my 
hair out by the roots whenever I give him a chance — but 
the two small boys are awful. I sometimes think I would 
almost sooner be a cony and be kept by a small boy, fearful 
as such a lot must be, than be the brother of two small boys 
who keep conies. You can't imagine the ingenuity with 
which they torment me. Happy days are rare with me. 
Yesterday was one." 

" Yes ? " asked Chrissie, a little unsteadily. 

" Yes, indeed," said Ray, with decision. " That is a 
charming song of yours. It has been running in my 
head all day. By the way, Miss Bentham, I did not 
pay you for it all I promised I did not tell you where 
I first heard it It was on — oh, here comes Mrs. 
Faulkner ! " 

Yes, there was a cloud of dust, a pair of horses, an open 
carriage turning one of the many corners of the road, and 
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coming towards them at full speed were Mrs. Faulkner and 
three ladies. 

Mrs. Faulkner had, perhaps, fifty or sixty yards in which 
to observe her stepson and his companion. As she passed 
she nodded to Ray, who lifted his hat ; and she quietly but 
firmly looked Chrissie full in the face through a pair of gold- 
mounted glasses. The colour rushed again to Chrissie's 
cheeks. She felt excessively annoyed. Ray, too, was 
evidently ill at ease. 

" My angelic stepmother — the woman I adore with a de- 
votion that words are impotent to express ! " he said un- 
pleasantly. Then he cleared his voice and asked, " Was it 
your father who dined with us last Friday ? " 

" Yes," said Chrissie distantly, wishing devoutly she were 
safe home at the Cottage ; although a minute before she had 
been happy enough. 

" I thought it was, from something he said. What a pity 
he did not tell us you were staying at Doper^s End ! " 

" He did not want me to come down here at all," said 
Chrissie with dignity ; " only Mrs. Frome is out of health, 
and her grand-daughter is dead ; and I felt I should like to 
come." 

" I am very glad you did," said Ray. " But I was going 
to tell you when I first heard you sing. It was on Friday, 
about half-past five. My father and I were passing through 
Doper's End when your music came to us through die 
window and rooted us to the spot My father was visibly 
affected ; for myself I have been haunted by it ever since." 

" That is nonsense ! " said Chrissie. " We must make 
haste. I had no idea it was so late." 

" It is not late. It is quite early. I am afraid I have 
made you cross. Shall I go back again ? I will if you say 
I must ; but I don't want to go." 

" I am not cross ; I am only afraid they will wonder what 
has become of me." 

"You can't think how much I enjoyed being among 
young people yesterday," sighed Ray. " At our house every 
one is either a sexagenarian or a babe ; no one seems of the 
proper age — about twenty, I mean. It makes me wretched 
sometimes. Your days must be all bright" 
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" Not all," said Chrissie, dropping her haughtiness. " Not 
alL Things will happen, you know." 

"They will," said Ray, stoutly. " They will, hang 'em ! 
It is a most unpleasant way they have." 

So they chatted themselves back to good humour and 
Doper's End. The last half mile was very pleasant, and 
was passed over in no time. They were both almost 
astonished to find themselves so soon before the little gate 
of the Chapel House. 

" On second thoughts," said Ray, " I won't call upon 
Mrs. Underdown this afternoon. I am sure the son is a 
fighting-man. I am not ; and just now it seems to me as 
if life were worth living. If you should hear that he has 
gone out for the day, perhaps you would kindly let me 
know. I am so glad I was fortunate enough to meet yoa" 

She gave him a little smile and a bow, passed in by the 
gate he held open for her, and was gone. 

" I may labour under the imputation of being a fool, — 
probably I am one ; but when I see a girl I like I know 
that I like her," said Ray, to himself; and these words fur- 
nished him with the subject of a meditation all the way 
home. 

Two ideas had been very forcibly present to him since 
yesterday, — the charmingness of Chrissie and the excellent 
effect with which he himself had given his little ditty. It 
was strange, but when he felt he liked Chrissie he felt, also, 
that he liked himself He was pleased with himself when 
he played tennis with her, and pleased with himself for the 
successful little song. He would not have sung had she 
not incited him; he owed her his success. He should 
always be successful with her ; he thought she understood 
his best qualities. 

Chrissie, tired with her walk, sitting with her hat in her 
hand, upstairs in her little room, looked not quite the same 
Chrissie that had stood side by side with Hugh gazing at 
the tall poplars and the golden mist Her features were 
always mobile to the last degree, changing with every 
passing thought or feeling; they never had the calm, 
massive steadiness of Hugh's. 

Those who knew her well, could they have seen her then, 
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would have known there was now much excitement under 
the thoughtfulness of her face, that in her heart and mind 
there was a conflict of many feelings going oa 

Pleased she looked, a tremulous smile playing about her 
flexible lips ; she suddenly flushed and there was pain in the 
flush. She was thinking then of Mrs. Faulkner and wishing 
she were at home with Hugh ; she was thinking also of her 
father, and, for the first time in her life, feeling angry with 
him. Again she smiled ; she did not, after all, want to leave 
Doper's End just yet In spite of Mrs. Faulkner that had 
been a pleasant walk back along the Old Abbot's Road. 

" Now there will be Mrs. Faulkner to meet," said Ray, as 
he crossed the lawn of Mount Norden. 

There was Mrs. Faulkner to meet, and rather sooner than 
Ray expected 

The drawing-room window was open. Mrs. Faulkner, 
seeing Ray passing, beckoned to him. 

" Come in and have a cup of tea ! " she said, kindly. 

" Thanks. I should like the tea ; but I'm such a sweep," 
he returned. 

" Oh, never mind ! We must excuse you at this time of 
the year." 

He went in, found his own arm-chair, and took his tea. 

It was nearly post-time ; the visitors were finishing letters 
or otherwise engaged. 

" Who was the very nice girl I saw you with just now ? 
It was not one of the Underdowns, was it ? " began Mrs. 
Faulkner, sotto voce^ offering Ray the cake. 

" No, it was not one of the Underdowns," returned Ray, 
selecting the largest piece cut " Because, curiously enough, 
as it happened, it was some one else." 

" Some one not nearly so lumpy — some one who goes to 
London now and then," said Mrs. Faulkner, as if continuing 
Ray's narrative. 

" With your usual admirable precision, you have hit the 
right nail in the very centre of the head," said Ray, slowly 
and distinctly, as was his manner of speaking, when he 
intended to be peculiarly irritating. " You always do these 
things so neatly ; it is so clever of you. And as there is not 
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the least mystery about her, I had better tell you at once 
that she is the daughter of the Mr. Bentham who had the 
distinguished honour of dining here last Friday. My father 
heard her sing as we passed the Chapel House, and was 
kind enough to approve of her voice and method If I 
may venture upon a further remark, I will express my regret 
that Mr. Bentham did not let us know his daughter was 
staying at Doper^s End Fortunately, I met her yesterday 
at the Underdowns', and had a rattling good game of lawn- 
tennis with her. It is sad to reflect how nearly I missed it 
She plays very welL The rest were atrocious." 

"You told her who you were, and she thought she 
would like to see where you lived, I suppose ? " said Mrs. 
Faulkner. 

" I did not know we held a monopoly of the Old Abbot's 
Road J think I will go and tidy myself," said Ray, and 
withdrew. 

Mrs. Faulkner withdrew also ; she went straight to the 
library, where her husband was writing. He had come in 
an hour or so before. 

" My dear," she began, laying her hand on his shoulder 
with a confidential Httle touch that always arrested his 
attention, " I am sorry to disturb you, but give me a minute 
or two ; you will have time." 

Mr. Faulkner at once left off writing, and drew a chair 
near him, which Mrs. Faulkner took. 

"Do you know Mr. Bentham's daughter is staying at 
Doper's End ? " . 

Mr. Faulkner drew himself up straighter and stiffer even 
than usual 

" Indeed ! Then she was the girl we heard singing ? " 

" Yes ; and you will be surprised to learn that Ray has 
picked up with her somehow or another. I met them both 
together coming along the road just by the park gates as I 
was returning. Mr. Bentham should have told us his 
daughter was at Doper's End" 

Mr. Faulkner's eyes seemed to grow smaller and more 
fiery ; he pressed his lips together tightly, grunted "-H'm, 
h'm ! " and was silent for a moment or two. 

" H'm ! What sort of a girl, my dear ? " he asked 

12 
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" Oh, well, of course I could hardly tell, we were driving 
quickly ; but I should say decidedly an attractive girl — most 
decidedly an attractive girl ! " 

" H'm ! " — ^long pause — " H'm ! I was just finishing a 
letter to Bentham; I'll add a postscript; let me see, a 
quarter-of-an-hour ? Yes. All right then \ 1*11 add a post- 
script, my dear. I must say I'm greatly obliged to Mr. 
Bentham, greatly obliged; he knows my intentions respect- 
ing Miss Van Noorden. No matter, I'll be even with him 
some day." 

"Then I'll leave you in peace," said Mrs. Faulkner, with 
an encouraging smile, and returned to the drawing-room. 

The letter Mr. Faulkner had already written was some- 
thing like this ; — " My dear Sir ; " although he had known 
Mr. Bentham for nearly thirty years, and had exchanged 
hundreds of letters with him, he still addressed him as " My 
dear Sir." Then, each under its neat, formal heading, came 
different business affairs with their appropriate grumblings. 
It was a principle with Mr. Faulkner never to admit a gain ; 
he grew rich entirely on losses. Presendy he went on : — 
"The offer you have submitted to me for J I must de- 
cline, although the money would be exceedingly useful just now, 

for I have been sadly disappointed in the R mortgage 

not being paid off, as you had led me to believe the trustees 

intended to do. If you can improve the oflfer for J , I 

might be disposed to accept ; for, although I am convinced 
it would pay me far better to hold, I want money, ^' 

To this Mr. Faulkner added a postscript "P.S. — Mrs. 
Faulkner was much surprised this afternoon by seeing my 
son Ray walking near our gate, in company with a young 
lady, whom we have since learned is Miss Bentham. Mrs. 
Faulkner greatly regrets that you did not inform us that your 
daughter is at present staying at Doper's End, as Mrs. 
Faulkner would have had great pleasure in calling upon her, 
which, under existing circumstances, she cannot now do, as 
we can only suppose that it would not be in accordance with 
your wishes and intentions." 

" That is quite enough," said Mr. Faulkner, as he pressed 
the blotter over the page with a certain grim satisfaction. 
"Bentham will understand what I mean. So Ray has 
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picked up Bentham's daughter, has he ? H'm ! I think 
we can do better for Ray than that Bentham has alvays 
been averse to my project about Miss Van Noordea H'm I 
Very disinterested advice. Remarkably so I H'm ! " 

As at Queston letters only go out once a day, Chrissie's 
and Mr. Faulkner's travelled up to London in the same bag; 
and the followii^ morning were carried to The Cottage by 
the same postman, and for a few moments reposed one on 
the other in the Bentham letter-box, Chrissie's being under- 
neath the other. 




CHAPTER XXL 

A HIST ARISES. 

Ik HE little sitting-room in The Cottage, that used to 
be so bare when the Benthams first married, 
and that later on was so crowded up with 
children's things, was still in existence ; but it 
had undergone another change. Now it was a 
charming little snuggery, the special property of 
Mrs. Bentham, and the cosiest room in the hous& 
In this room, made sacred to Mrs. Bentham by 
so many memories, as a special favour, breakfast was some- 
times taken j and in this room, looking out on the lawn and 
the flower-beds, Mrs. Bentham with her husband and son 
were having breakfast when the postman knocked at the 
door of The Cottage, and slipped the letters into the box. 

There was a great barking in the hall, and in a minute 
Mr. Too-toos, Chrissie's curly white dog, came into the 
room with a letter in his mouth, the m^d bringing in the 
rest and a couple of papers. 

" Good dog ! Good dog ! " said Mrs. Bentham, taking 
the letter ; it was Chrissie's, the maid having recognised the 
handwriting had chosen that one for him. 

" From your dear mistress ! Am't you glad ? You shall 
have a lump of sugar, Mr. Too-toos," said Mrs. Bentham. 

" Yours from Chrissie, my dear ? Here's one from old 
Faulkner. Ill finish my breakfast first What does Chris 
say ? Come ! you might as well read it out" 

"Wait a minute ! I like my letters to myself," said Mrs. 
Bentham, reading on with a pleased smile. " Dear Chris ! 
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She seems to have enjoyed herself at the Underdowns*. 
Do you remember the Ramsdens ? She has met their son 
and daughter. Let me see, they married just before we did 
But " — suddenly turning grave — " how singular ! young 
Faulkner was there, my dear." 

" Young Faulkner ! " exclaimed Mr. Bentham. " Young 
Faulkner ! Give me the letter." 

He read it through quickly, put it down on the table, and 
threw himself back in his chair with both his hands hanging 
down by his side. 

" It was very good of Chrissie to write so frankly," put in 
Mrs. Bentham, tentatively, as if to shield her absent 
daughter. 

" rd have given — I don't know what I would not have 
given — sooner than it should have happened I " cried Mr. 
Bentham, with abject despair. 

" Nonsense, my love ! Chrissie is a very sweet girl ; but it 
is absurd to suppose that " began Mrs. Bentham, 

" I'm not supposing anything," interrupted Mr. Bentham ; 
" I only say I'd have given much to have prevented it Oh, 
women ! women ! It's all over with business as soon as a 
woman steps in ! Now, Mrs. Bentham, let's see what young 
Faulkner's father has to say on the subject" 

He tore open the letter, glanced over it rapidly. " Post- 
cript Ah, here it is ! Heaven and earth I My Chrissie 
seen walking along the Old Abbot's Road with Ray 
Faulkner ! Mrs. Bentham, I may thank j/^« for that" 

" Give it me ! Give it me this instant ! Chrissie — Ray — 
what do they mean ? What ? What ? " cried Mrs. Bentham, 
in extreme agitation. 

" I'll read it out ; there — what do you think of that ? 
There'll be no end to the insults that man will heap on us 
all ! " exclaimed Mr. Bentham. , 

" Insults ! " exclaimed Hugh, springing to his feet, his 
blue eyes gleaming suddenly with a fierce light " What 
does he dare to insinuate about my sister ! I'm disgusted ! 
Disgusted/ Does he dare to imagine that Chrissie is run- 
ning after his son ? I say does he dare to imagine such a 
thing ? I'll go and fetch her home this minute ! When's 
there a train?" 
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" Seen walking with Ray Faulkner ! What can his father 
think ? He'll think it's a plan of mine, of course. He'll 
think I'm intriguing for my daughter ! Chrissie's a fooL 
And I thought I might have trusted her anywhere — any- 
where ! " cried Mr. Bentham, aghast " She ought to have 
known better. She ought, indeed ! " 

" I won't have her blamed ! " cried Hugh. " She shall 
not be blamed ! Whatever has happened she cannot be to 
blame ! You don't know the facts yet, but she cannot do 
wrong — I say she cannot^ it's not in her!" and Hugh, 
generally so mild and quiet, positively trembled with passion. 

" Don't stand talking there, sir ; look for Bradshaw ! " 
said Mr. Bentham testily. " Oh dear ! dear ! dear me I 
Why was I such an idiot as to be talked over by a couple of 
women ? Remember, Mrs. Bentham, this is the last time 
that you interfere between me and my business ! Hugh, 
are you going to be all day finding that Bradshaw ? " 

" She must have met him by accident She couldn't 
insult him simply because his name was Faulkner, could 
she ? " Hugh called out from the book-case. 

" I can do without your comments, thank you," retorted 
his father. 

" I shall go and fetch her at once," said Hugh. 

" Wait for your orders, sir ! " said Mr. Bentham sternly. 
" Chrissie walking up and down the Old Abbot's Road with 
Ray Faulkner ! Tsh ! tsh ! tsh ! tsh ! tsh ! Oh dear ! oh 
dear!" 

Hugh was not clever at finding things \ he was unused to 
looking for them ; that was one of Chrissie's many duties ; 
however, he found the book at last, and the sight of it had a 
slightly soothing influence upon Mr. Bentham's mind. 

" Here, Hugh," he said, handing his son a slip of paper 
on which he had written the times of the trains. " Go 
up by the 9.3, and you'll just catch the down train to 
Queston. Bring her back at once ; mind, there must be no 
mistake — ^at once, you hear. You will leave Queston within 
an hour from the time of your arrival ; there will be an up 
train at 2.16, don't lose it, for I sha'n't rest until she is 
under this roof!" and having issued this command, he 
abruptly left the room and went off to prepare for going to 
towa 
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" Make haste, Hugh ; let your father see you are getting 
ready," said Mrs. Bentham, and hurried away, looking terribly 
nervous, to try to pacify her husband It was so rarely that 
Mr. Bentham was in a rage that she hardly knew how to 
treat him ; she was, besides, extremely alarmed and annoyed 
herself about Chrissie. 

" Does that girl know how bent old Faulkner is on 
marrying Ray to Miss Van Noorden?" demanded Mr. 
Bentham, as soon as his wife came into the room. 

''Of course she doesn't She may have heard us 
mention it casually, perhaps. I don't know. It is not a 
thing we have talked about before her." 

" The man's mad on the subject — mad ! He'll never 
forgive me. I shouldn't wonder, Mrs. Bentham, if this little 
freak is not the ruin of us all ! That man is capable of 
anything. I'd have given I don't know what sooner than 
this should have happened Is that fellow Hugh getting 
ready ? " 

"Yes; he has plenty of time," said Mrs. Bentham, 
mildly. 

"Take care he doesn't lose the train. He is sure to 
want driving up. Well, I must go. A pretty day I shall 
have ! Good-bye ! " 

" Oh, don't go like that ! Hugh ! Hugh ! your father 
is going ; come down and see him off," cried Mrs. Bentham, 
tr3dng to detain her angry husband 

Hugh ran downstairs very much faster than usual 

" Good-bye, father," he said ; " I'll bring her home, never 
fear," and he held out his hand 

Mr. Bentham shook it grumpily, kissed his wife with 
angry emphasis — it is astonishing how much bad temper can 
be put into a kiss — and moved towards the door. 

But compunction overtook him on the mat; he turned: 
" There, there," he said gruffly, but not unkindly, " I sup- 
pose I've been an irrational brute ! " and he kissed his wife 
again. " Good-bye, Hugh. Don't be late for your train." 

" I'll take good care of that," said Hugh. 

" I'm afraid his day is ruined ! I can't bear him to go 
out so ! " sighed Mrs. Bentham, as she watched her hus- 
band's retreating figure. 
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" I am sure Chrissie is not to blame, mother," said Hugh. 
" She ought not to be told about this. Why should she be 
hurt and insulted about nothing ? " 

" Well, dear, try to make it all right with her \ she will 
tell you everything, and I will see what I can do with her 
father. He ought to have told Mrs. Faulkner she was at 
Doper's End Dear, sweet Chrissie, Tm sure she meant no 
harm!" 

" Of course not," said Hugh, with dignity. " How could 
she?" 

Mrs. Bentham was very miserable all day ; not so much 
so on account of Chrissie, in whom she had implicit trust, 
as on account of her husband She had a feeling that 
something dreadful might happen to him. He might have 
a fit, or be brought home dead Two or three times she 
was on the point of putting on her bonnet and going up to 
town to satisfy herself that he was alive and well. 

Hugh, generally the most pacific of mortals, was most 
dreadfully angry* and hxut. His first impulse was to fight 
everybody concerned in the matter except Chrissie, whom 
he was resolved to defend against the tongues and pens of 
all the world 

He believed in Chrissie most devoutly. He was certain 
that she had not been even indiscreet ; what, therefore, was 
his amazement and horror to see his sister, a few hours later, 
when he was passing the library between the chapel and 
the minister's house at Doper's End — to see, I repeat, his 
sister standing at the library window, talking or listening to 
a young man rather further in the room ! 

Hugh had, of course, seen Chrissie talking to many young 
men before this, and had thought nothing of it \ but now, 
had he acted on impulse, he might have rushed in and 
knocked that young man down. 

Chrissie had her profile to the window. She did not see 
her brother. She appeared much amused; for she was 
smiling almost to the point of laughter. She was slightly 
leaning against the window-sash, her head turned a little on 
one side, with a certain piquancy that Hugh knew very 
well 

Hugh went up the walk towards the library. His step 
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caught his sister's ear ; in an instant she saw her brother, 
and, blushing furiously, ran out to meet him — ^not, however, 
without misgiving. 

Hugh was looking flushed and angry. " Who is that ? " 
he asked, sternly. 

" What have you come for ? What is the matter ? " she 
said, hurriedly. 

" Who is that ? " he repeated 

" Don't look so cross ! It is Ray Faulkner. I wrote to 
you that I met him at the Underdowns'. He has just called 
to bring Mrs. Frome a brace of partridges," said Chrissie, 
trying to speak as if it were nothing. 

" This won't do ! " said Hugh. " Is it true that you were 
walking up and down the Old Abbot's Road with him 
yesterday?" 

" No ! " said Chrissie, indignantly. " It is true that I 
went to see a sick child there, and met him by accident as 
I was coming home." 

" You must come back with me at once ! Mr. Faulkner 
has written about it There has been a most awful row. I 
never remember such a scene in our house. We have 
three-quarters of an hour to catch the train in. If we lose 
it, the whole place will be in an uproar." 

" I'm very angry ! " exclaimed Chrissie. " How am I to 
go in and tell them that I'm ordered home, like a naughty 
Httle school-girl? I can't tell them that before Ray 
Faulkner." 

" I'll tell them," said Hugh. " You go and get your 
things together." 

" I've a good mind not to go," said Chrissie, stoutly, 
tears welling up in her eyes. 

" But you must go. If you had seen old Faulkner's note, 
you would not wish to stay another minute. I was so 
indignant I don't know what I should have done to that 
man if he had been within my reach. Come, Chrissie, dear, 
get your things together." 

With angry tears in her eyes, Chrissie turned away from 
the library, and went to the house. 

" I can never see Ray Faulkner any more — never — 
never ! " she said to herself, trying in vain to keep back a 
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sob. " How wicked ! how wicked people are to see harm 
where there is none ! Tm sure I meant nothing \ neither 
did he. I never can speak to him again now — never ! " 

She went up to her room, cried for a few minutes, and 
then began packing up furiously as well as miserably. The 
misery of it seemed unbearable to her — she was still so 
young, and it was so suddea 

Hugh went into the library, fully determined not to shake 
hands with Ray Faulkner. 

" Why, Hugh, this is a surprise ! " exclaimed Mrs. Frome. 
" But what have you done with Chrissie ?" 

" I am very sorry," said Hugh, kissing the old lady. " But 
they want Chrissie to come home at once, so I have been 
sent to fetch her." 

" Oh, my angelic stepmother ! " said Ray to himself. He 
sprang to his feet and held out his hand so frankly that 
Hugh could not help taking it ; it was a long, narrow hand, 
slight as compared to Hugh's. 

" The remarkable brother Hugh of whom we have heard 
so much ? " he said. " I am happy to meet you, brother 
Hugh ; my stock of remarkable friends has run down so low 
that I shall be delighted to increase it You don't mean, 
though, that you are really going to take Miss Bentham 
away ? " 

" I must," said Hugh, curtly. 

" But if we all sent telegrams and deputations, don't you 
think your parents might relent ? " asked Ray. 

" I think not," said Hugh, emphatically. " Mrs. Frome, if 
you will excuse me, I'll go and look for a fly or a railway 
porter. We must catch the next train." There were great 
lamentations from Mrs. Frome, but Mr. Frome said, " I'll 
go and get a fly, and, Hugh, you must be tired and hungry ; 
go into the house and get something to eat" 

At this juncture the obviously right thing for Ray to have 
done was either to take himself off, or else to offer to order 
the fly \ but instead of accepting either of these alternatives 
he hung about until Mr. Frome went out, went with him 
and came back with him, refusing to be got rid of; for, as you 
may have noticed, it is extremely difficult courteously to 
turn a young man out of doors when he has resolved not 
to go. 
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The fly came, the driver possessed himself of Chrissie's 
luggage. 

Chrissie came down with her hat on and a small bag in 
her hand She was surprised to find Ray still there — she 
coloured painfully. " Your ' bag of needments ! ' FU carry it 
to the station for you," said Ray, taking it out of her hands. 

" Oh no, please don't ! Put it in the fly," said Chrissie. 
But Ray was out of the house in an instant ; and Chrissie 
knew she should see him at the statioa " He has ways I like," 
she sighed " I am glad I shall be able to say good-bye to 
him. But how disgraceful to be taken away like this ; as if 
I'd done something shocking ! What can he think ! " 

Ray was on the platform when Hugh and Chrissie arrived 
there. Hugh left her while he got her ticket Ray came 
up and stood beside her. All her frank gaiety had fled 
She felt ashamed to look at him or to raise her eyes. 

" You don't think how miserable I shall be when you have 
gone," said Ray, reproachfully, under his voice. "I wouldn't 
let your brother take you away if I thought I could knock 
him down, but I know I can't; I'm not a fighting man. 
Here's the train! Why doesn't an accident happen? I 
wish one would — ^something that would stop the traffic for a 
fortnight" 

He opened a carriage door, Chrissie took a place by the 
window, Hugh sitting opposite. Ray hung on to the door. 

"Good-bye, brother Hugh," Ray said, in a lamentable 
voice. " It's a Christian duty to forgive one's enemies, so I 
suppose I must do it Good-bye ! Good-bye, Miss Bentham. 
It is no use my trying to forgive you for going away — that's 
impossible. * The hedgerow elms and hillocks green ' won't 
be green any longer, but most awfully dusty now. Good-bye!" 

Chrissie bent her head without uttering a word, and the 
train moved ofll Ray clung to the door as long as he dared, 
then sprang ofl", and ran along the platform. At the end 
of the platform he stood looking after the train, Chrissie as 
she passed again bent her head to him as he raised his hat 
He stood there watching the train while it was in sight, then 
slowly turned and left the station. 

"How dark it has grown! Horribly dark! That girl 
makes everything light I should always be happy with her. 
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How miserable and lonely everything is now ! Ah, my dear 
stepmother ! How, how I do love that woman, to be sure ; 
I recognise her hand in this, and no mistake! Between 
them they have made that sweet girl wretched Hang 'em 
all, I say. Hang 'em ! " 

Chrissie, after she had bent her head to Ray the last time, 
leaned back in the comer of the carriage ; for a few minutes 
the painful look fled away from her face; she* sat there, 
smiling, happy, but quite lost 

Hugh looked across at her, and felt she neither saw the 
carriage nor him. 

It hurt him ; he was not jealous, but he was sad, very sad. 
She seemed unconscious of his existence, and all his life 
before he had been the centre of her world 

He glanced at her furtively, now and then, as if he felt 
himself an intruder. How pretty she looked! He had 
never thought her so nearly beautiful before. 

Presently he put out his hand, and touched the tips of her 
fingers. 

"Chrissie!" he said, under his voice, as if appealing to 
her to come back to him again. 

"Well, Hugh?" she asked, with the most exquisitely 
dreamy smile, rousing herself and blushing deeply. 

" What is there between you two ? " asked Hugh, gently. 

" Nothing, dear, nothing ! Why should you think there 
was anything ? He is a very nice fellow, that is alL Don't 
you think so? He has ways I like." And then she 
suddenly changed; she grew very indignant She told 
Hugh exactly how everything had happened He was quite 
satisfied ; proud of himself, too, for having been sure she 
was not to blame, and he made it all right for her at home. 
She was not scolded But, after that visit to Doper's End, 
there was a subtle change in Chrissie ; she was not quite 
what she had been when she went down to Doper's End 
They were, perhaps, even fonder than ever of each other, 
yet between her and Hugh there was always now a misty 
some one else, an impalpable other person, whose dim 
shadow made everything a little diflerent from what it used 
to be ; like a little mist on the horizon it rose between them, 
foreboding change. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

THE WRECK OF OLD AFFECTION. 

FTER the interview with Mr. Faulkner already 

recorded, Sir Hendrik Van Noorden rallied in 

a most surprising manner. That autumn he 

was able to travel about again with comparative 

ease ; accepted several invitations for himself 

and daughter, and seemed until the end of the 

year more like himself than he had been for a 

long while. 

Petronella felt the burden that had been weighing her 
down perceptibly lightened She was able to go much 
more into society, and when thoroughly roused by company 
managed to enjoy herself very tolerably. 

The beautiful Miss Van Noorden had of course many 
admirers ; but she made them all keep at a respectful 
distance. 

" I do not want illusions," she used sometimes to say to 
herself. " I will not allow myself illusions ; I have seen too 
much to believe in romance. I will not marry for money ; 
I can never marry for love." 

During that autumn and early winter her circle of 
acquaintances increased considerably ; the number of her 
admirers increased in proportion There was, in particular, 
one man about whom her set made a good deal of fuss. 
They said he was very handsome, sufficiently wealthy, with 
charming manners ; in fact, the Hawkshawes and several 
other of Petronella's most intimate friends made up their 
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minds that he was the man Petronella ought to marry. He 
thought so too. 

Miss Van Noorden, however, only treated him as she did 
the half-dozen others, although she was quite willing to 
admit that he possessed all those delightful qualities for 
which his and her set gave him credit 

Sir Hendrik kept wonderfully well, for him, until, just at 
the turn of the year, the first severe cold set in. Then he 
went down rapidly. 

He and his daughter had been spending Christmas and 
the New Year at a country house. They came back to 
their town home on a bitter day. Sir Hendrik broke 
up completely after that journey, and lost all hope of 
recovery. 

For several weeks Petronella was in constant dread of 
what might happea She and Burton waited upon her 
father night and day. It was trying to her. If she were 
out of the room for a few minutes he worried for her return, 
and yet while she was with him she felt that her presence 
troubled him, that she and her future were now a great 
anxiety to him. 

Many and many a time he tried to tell her of Mr. Faulk- 
ner's proposal ; but he dreaded her indignation too much. 
His nerves were now so shaken that sometimes for hours the 
slightest noise or movement was agony to him. Petronella, 
at such times, would have to sit absolutely still, doing 
nothing, not daring even to turn the page of a book, or take 
up a piece of needlework. Those hours were unspeakably 
long and terrible to her. 

Then there came a sudden and marvellous rally. Sir 
Hendrik was able to be up again. He would lie on the 
drawing-room sofa, watching Petronella move about the 
room, longing to tell her about Ray Faulkner, but not daring 
to begin the subject 

Ray was sent to inquire several times while Sir Hendrik 
was at his worst During that sudden rally, when he was 
again in the drawing-room. Sir Hendrik gave orders that if 
young Mr. Faulkner called again he was to be shown up- 
stairs. He did call again, and Sir Hendrik spoke to him 
for a few minutes in Petronella's presence. Ray was so 
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genuinely sorry for them, that he touched them both by his 
quiet respect and unobtrusive concern. 

" I think I was never so sorry for any one in all my life," 
he said, as he left the house ; but how thankful he was to be 
out of the sight of suffering ! He shrank from it as instinc- 
tively as he craved for brightness. He tried to forget Petro- 
nella's sad white face ; he banished it by recalling Chrissie 
Bentham and her bright song. 

Sir Hendrik fixed his eyes on Petronella after Ray had left, 
with that strange look, as if the gaze had a long way to travel 
before it reached its object, that is so peculiar to those who 
are very ilL His eyes were now constantly following his 
daughter. 

" What is it, father ? " she asked, gently, feeling much 
distressed at the expression in his face, and bringing her chair 
up to the sofa as she spoke. " Do you want to talk to me ?" 

" My dear, that is a very kind, affectionate young man," 
said Sir Hendrik, with difficulty. 

" He seems so," Petronella answered 

" Very kind and affectionate. He is a nice fellow, my 
dear," repeated Sir Hendrik. 

" No doubt ; but I wish he would not come." 

" Your prejudices, my dear, your prejudices. You must 
try" — coughing — " you must try to conquer your prejudices, 
and to be just ; yes, you must be just, and — ^and reason- 
able." 

" I do try to be just, father," said she, a little less gently. 
" It is very hard for me, but I try." 

" My dear — ^h'm — my dear — I — that is — it would be to 
the advantage of both of us if — if — well — if — you were a 
little more polite \ not that you are not polite, of course ; 
a little more — if you treated him with a little more con- 
sideration." 

" Why ?" demanded Petronella, drawing back suddenly, 
and with a superb wrath in her voice that would not be 
hidden. 

" Don't ! don't ! you are making me very ill. I can't 
bear it ! " cried Sir Hendrik, with agitation, putting one 
hand over his face and stretching out the other as if to ward 
off a blow. 
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" But tell me why ? " asked Petronella, softening her 
voice. In the mood she was in weakness roused her to 
anger as well as to pity, yet she strove to be tender. 

" Why, because — because I ought to have told you long 
ago, but I hadn't the courage. Faulkner wants his son to 
t^e a position in the county — ours — the position we once 
held" 

"What has that to do with me?" asked Petronella, 
striving hard to be calnL 

" You are the last of the Van Noordens. Ray Faulkner 
is '' 

" They will manage to get him my inheritance. I can 
never forget it ought to be mine?^ She knew how cruel 
it was of her to say those words, but she felt powerless 
to stem her rising passion, and she put a most bitter 
emphasis on the pronouns. 

" It may be yours yet ! " said Sir Hendrik ; his voice 
sank to a husky whisper, as he laid his thin, yellow hand 
on his daughter's arm, and quavered out, " Marry Ray 
Faulkner; he is a good, kind fellow. That would arrange 
everything." 

"I'd beg my bread first!" said Petronella, under her 
voice. 

" Ah ! You don't know what that means," whimpered 
her father. 

Petronella returned him no answer; pain and anger 
choked her voice. 

She went up to her own room, and gave way to a 
violent outburst of indignatioa " I'm to be sold to pay for 
Mount Norden, am I ? " she said " It is time I took my 
own affairs into my own hands ! " 

In the state of mental excitement she was in, her thoughts 
— or rather impulses, she had few thoughts — formed them- 
selves into resolution at once. She made up her mind to 
the next step, waited until she could again feel sure of her- 
self, and then went back to the drawing-room. 

"If Gertie Hawkshawe comes for me to-day, I think 
I will go out," she said quietly to her father. 

"You had better, my dear," returned Sir Hendrik. "It 
worries me when you stay in so many days together. I 
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fancy you are looking too pale. Do not trouble about 
me, I shall have a nap. It seems fine out of doors." 

Gertie Hawkeshawe did call for her. She went to dress. 
Her father had fallen asleep when she came downstairs ; she 
lingered about the room for a moment or two, looking 
at him anxiously. She was sorry she had spoken so harshly, 
and left many orders about him with Burton before she 
went out 

Before she came home again she had drifted into some- 
thing like an engagement with that handsome, eligible 
man whom her set so much admired She had known for 
some time that he was only waiting for half a word of 
encouragement ; at her friend's house she met him, gave him 
hardly as much as half a word, but enough to make him 
speak. As he spoke, she fancied she could like him; 
certainly she did like him better than any other man she had 
yet met That, perhaps, is not saying much. 

He was eager to speak to her father at once She would 
not hear of it; she was not sure of herself, nor of her 
father ; he was too ill ; he had other plans for her ; they must 
not shock him. She would make no definite promise, 
would not allow herself to be bound by an absolute engage- 
ment just yet Was it not enough that for the present they 
understood one another ? And so they drifted ; but all 
their set soon knew of it, and considered them engaged. 
They had the pian's word for it ; he told every one that they 
were engaged. 

Petronella said nothing of all this to her father. " If I 
told him," she argued, " his sense of honour would compel 
him to let Mr. Faulkner know. If he must die, let him die 
at least the nominal owner of Mount Nordea I cannot 
bear to take his last hope from him. It would kill him to 
know that Mount Norden was absolutely gone ; and who 
can say what that horrible man might do? While Mr. 
Faulkner does not know of my engagement, he will let 
things alone. I cannot tell my father — perhaps he will 
get better after all ; see how wonderfully he rallies. But oh, 
how I hate all this ! How I hate it all ! And other girls 
are so happy. Those Hawkeshawes, they don't know what a 
care means. He is fond of me, that man [her lover]. Shall 

13 
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I ruin him too ? Shall I give him up ? " It was pitiable to 
see her face as she sat talking with herself. 

" Shall I give him up? Perhaps, after all, I do care for 
him a little. I have told him no untruth ; I have not said 
I cared for him — ^he has only asked to be allowed to care 
for me. And I want kindness so much ! How much ! how 
much ! " 

For a short time it seemed as if Sir Hendrik were really 
gaining strength. Hope of life returned, and with it an 
intense longing to see his wife once more. He felt as if he 
must live to see her again ; as if he could not die without 
once more seeing that face he still remembered so fondly, 
in spite of the long years of separation. 

" Your mother, child ; I must see your mother," he would 
say, after a long silence, and then would not speak again for 
some time. 

" If you wrote to her — perhaps ? " he would suggest, in 
that sad, hesitating way of his. 

"I will do what you tell me to do," Petronella would 
answer. For herself she had now little wish to see her 
mother or to have anything to do with her. 

" I have not heard from the Haynes for some time. They 
are still in Italy, I suppose ? '* 

" I have heard so, father." 

"They have always let me know about her. I don't 
understand this long silence. Get your pen — ^write — ^write 
to them and ask them. Here, I will tell you what to say." 

But it was not until after many a note had been destroyed 
that at last one was sent off. Then, as soon as it was posted, 
the invalid's one cry was " Petronella, when can we hear ? 
Was it the day before yesterday, or the day before that, we 
sent the 'note ? I get confused I cannot reckon time. I 
lose a day now and then." 

This was terribly trying to listen ta Is it to be wondered 
that Petronella was thankful for an occasional couple ot 
hours away from home ? or that she found the society of her 
lover a great relief, after the constant strain of that sick 
room? 

As soon as the answer could come, it came Lady Van 
Noorden was dangerously ill — not expected to live. 
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" My death warrant ! " exclaimed Sir Hendrik, as he read 
the words. The letter fell from his hands, and he sank back 
on the sofa all but fainting. 

There may have been no truth in the tradition that Lady 
Van Noorden's last words to her husband had been, 
" Down there ! " but she must at some time have implied 
as much. 

When her husband recovered consciousness he raved in 
semi-delirium that she was going to meet him " Down 
there ! " that together they would die \ that throughout 
eternity they were to be the tormentors of each other, as 
they had been in this life. There were a few scenes, then, 
too horrible to describe — scenes which Burton would not 
allow Petronella to witness. 

Sir Hendrik never rallied after that When he recovered 
reason and calmness he was too completely broken down for 
hope to be possible. 

Petronella had not dared to leave the house for some days. 
The lover called constantly with notes, and presents of fruit 
or flowers. 

She ventured to have him asked into the drawing-room 
one day. In her loneliness she felt grateful to him for 
loving her. He was vehement in his declaration that he 
loved her, and she thought, in her gratitude, that the time 
might come when she should love him in return. She was 
so tired that she could not help looking forward to marriage 
and the settled life she thought would follow it, with a weary 
longing for rest During the few minutes they were together 
she gave her lover a kinder word or two than she had spoken 
to him before. He was leaving, and Petronella was standing 
with him near the open drawing-room door, when Burton 
appeared on the stairs with Mr. Faulkner close behind him. 

She and her lover stepped back further into the room, 
and Mr. Faulkner came in. 

" I am most deeply grieved," he began. " Most deeply 
grieved ; if I can be of any assistance in any way, pray com- 
mand me." 

" Thank you very much ; you are very kind," Petronella 
murmured. "No one can help us now." 

Mr. Faulkner sighed very deeply, and suddenly grasping 

13—2 
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both Petronella's hands between his own, he exclauned in a 
voice tremulous with emotion, " My dear young lady, if at 
any time you should want a fnend to supply, in some poor 
way, your dear father's place, let me — let me assure you, you 
will always find one in me.*' 

Petronella, with a startled look of sudden terror, slipped 
her two little cold hands out of his grasp, and retreated a 
few steps. Ray, had he been there, might have thought of 
a bird and a snake. 

"Thank you very much," she repeated, in a scarcely 
audible tone, and with the slightest possible movement of 
her head Mr. Faulkner admired her more than ever at 
that minute ; her shrinking from him only made him more 
anxious to see her a member of his own family. 

But the man — ^her lover, I mean — had something to say 
to all this. 

" You are very kind, Mr. Faulkner, very kind, indeed 
But I hope that before long Miss Van Noorden will allow 
me — ^will very soon give me — ^the right to care both for 
her and her interests," said he, with unmistakable 
emphasis. 

" In — deed ! I was not aware ; I beg to offer my con- 
gratulations ! " said Mr. Faulkner, with a movement of his 
mouth that was intended for a smile. " My sincere con- 
gratulations. Miss Van Noorden, I hope, in spite of all, 
that your dear father's health may improve. Good — good- 
morning," and to the last three words Mr. Faulkner 
endeavoured to impart the effect of an almost paternal 
solicitude. 

He left at once ; but he had taken a very good look at 
the man, such as would enable him to recognise him any- 
where. 

Petronella did not detain her lover more than a couple of 
minutes longer. 

Mr. Faulkner had not hurried himself; he had, in fact, 
walked very slowly; so that the other man overtook him 
and would have passed had not Mr. Faulkner spoken to 
him. 

What Mr. Faulkner said was interesting to the other, so 
they walked on together. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 

REST. 

HE end was peaceful 

A telegram came from Italy with the news 

that Lady Van Noorden was rapidly gaining 

strength. That message helped much to soothe 

her husband's last days. 

A good clergyman called often, read and 

prayed with the dying man, and administered the last 

Sacrament 

Peace came at last — ^visions of little children plajdng to- 
gether between the trees in Mount Norden-park took the 
place of that terrible dread that before had haunted him. 
Dear little Winnie seemed once more a very real being to 
her father. 

It was almost more than Petronella could bear to sit 
calmly and talk of her, but she could be brave, and seeing 
that it gave her father rest, she forced herself to speak of 
those days she loved so dearly. 

His children's childhood, poor man, was now all he could 
look back upon with pleasure. There had been little enough 
of happiness while that childhood had been passing, but die 
bitterness was forgotten now, and only the memory of the 
sweet young faces remained; two young faces, for Petronella — 
the Petronella who had played with Winnie had never grown 
any older — ^she had gone away with her sister ; that Petro- 
nella, holding his hand and murmuring little childish me^ 
mories, was some one else — some one who had never her- 
self been young — her memories were of those two others, 
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who were, neither of them, herself, although she called 
one " I." 

As she sat there hour after hour, she often wanted to tell 
her father of her engagement ; but she never did so. He 
would hardly have understood her then — ^her words would 
have had no significance. 

Why should she thrust a new and difficult problem before 
the failing mind that could not grasp it ? It is too late for 
confidence now. 

The end came very quickly at last After a long doze 
Sir Hendrik awoke one evening, and opening his eyes wide, 
asked, in a stronger and more natural voice than he had had 
for weeks, " Did you see Winnie ? She has come," and at 
once he left Petronella and followed the child 

Everybody was very kind to Petronella. Colonel Hawke- 
sKawe, Sir Hendrik's executor, tried to persuade her to go to 
Stainings with his daughters, but she would not go ; indeed, 
for some few days she was too physically prostrate to move, 
besides which she felt a morbid shrinking from the society 
of those girls, who, she said, had never known a real care. 

Her old governess had married a well-to-do farmer at 
Mossomden, about eight miles from Queston, and near 
Okenden. As soon as she heard of Sir Hendrik's death, 
Mrs. Saxby — ^that was now her name— <:ame up to stay with 
Petronella. They had shared many a trouble before; 
Petronella felt that she could be unhappy without restraint 
before her. 

There was a handsome funeral Sir Hendrik Van 
Noorden was laid in the family vault at Queston, not indeed 
with the pomp and ceremony that had attended his father's 
interment, but with due form and decorum. If the trades- 
men of the town did not walk in procession before the 
hearse, they, at any rate, put up their shutters while the 
funeral was taking place. 

When it was all over and Sir Hendrik's affairs had been 
looked into, it was found that Petronella Van Noorden 
remained sole heiress of nothing but debts and mortgages, 
with the exception of an insurance which Sir Hendrik had 
always managed to keep paid up. 
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"Ah, poor fellow," sighed Colonel Hawkeshawe, "I did not 
think things were quite so bad Poor fellow, he died just 
in time He could not have held up his head much longer. 
Faulkner must be more considerate than I have taken Mm 
to be. It is a good thing the poor girl is going to marry 
So-and-so, or she would feel the difference cruelly. I 
wonder neither of them have spoken to me about it I 
suppose they think I know; but I ought to be told formally. 
He ought to come forward sooa Too early yet, perhaps." 

All Petronella's set said what a good thing it was that she 
was going to be married, and were already speculating as to 
when it could be When her first mourning was over, the 
sooner the better, they all agreed It would be an excellent 
match. It was most fortunate, every one said But among 
the many cards and notes of condolence that were brought 
to Petronella as she lay upstairs in her darkened room, there 
was but one short note from the man to whom she was 
engaged 

She was very weak and ill, she cried over it; there 
was that in its tone that hurt her, she hardly knew why ; 
there was a subtle change Perhaps he had felt it difficult 
to write to her under the sad circumstances ; perhaps — she 
put it under her pillow, and tears, that she felt too weak and 
miserable to wipe away, streamed from under her closed 
eyelids. 

After the funeral Petronella arranged to leave the house, 
and accepted Colonel Hawkeshawe's invitation. 

Then she thought it was time her lover called, and 
wondered why he did not — ^wondered, but not for many 
days. The man had his own views on the situation, and he 
stated them at some length in a very business-like letter, in 
which he took the tone of a justly aggrieved persoa 

He had been given to understand, he said, that Miss Van 
Noorden's position was very different from what he now 
found it to be; his own was, by his own showing, an 
exceedingly bad one, and he finished by a bitter complaint 
of the cruel way in which his tenderest feelings had been 
played with, and the injustice with which he had been 
treated — not by Miss Van Noorden, he was willing to admit, 
but certainly by her friends. 
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The fact was that this man had in Rome met people who 
knew something of Lady Van Noorden, and from them he had 
heard that the daughter would inherit the mother's fortune, 
which had been at one time considerable. As Lady Van 
Noorden was in alarmingly bad health, it appeared that her 
daughter might after all very soon be the heiress of a good 
banking account, if not of Mount Norden. He found in 
London that it was supposed that this would be the case 
Petronella herself always supposed that her mother would 
leave her what she had, but she knew it would not be so 
very much. It was Mr. Faulkner who told Petronella's 
lover the real state of the case ; he knew what had not even 
reached Miss Van Noorden, that the mother, who had grown 
rather eccentric and extravagant, had quite recently sunk 
every farthing she had in an annuity for herself 

" Miss Van Noorden is a charming girl, but I am simply 
not in a position to marry her without money — ^that^s all," 
said the man to himself So he waited to see if anything 
remained of the Van Noorden wreck, and finding there was 
nothing, hastened to leave it at once. Unhappily, in that 
wreck there was still left one human heart 

" She never professed to care for me ; there will be no 
harm done." So he struck the blow without further delay 
and very little compunction. 

Petronella was alone when this letter was given to her, 
upstairs in her room, looking over the things she intended 
to take with her to Stainings. 

She read it through. She could hardly breathe when she 
had finished it, but she quietly read it through again, tore it 
into a hundred pieces, put it into the fire, and watched it 
bum. When the last little bit was charred black, she went 
to her desk, took out the three or four other letters she had 
had from him, packed them up with a trifling present or 
two, sent them away at once, and so closed another chapter 
of her history. 

She addressed the packet in as firm a hand as ever she 
wrote ; but as soon as it was gone she sat down by her bed- 
side, all her senses struck dumb. 

She sat there, stunned, her eyes closed, her hands hanging 
powerless beside her. 
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Whether minutes or hours went by she knew not ; she 
sat there until the daylight had nearly faded, and Mrs. 
Saxby, wondering at her long absence, had come in search 
of her. 

"Petronella! Fetronellal Speak, dear — speak. What 
is it ? " cried Mrs. Saxby, in alarm, seizing her hands. 
They were cold as ice. 

Petronella opened her eyes wide with a sudden start and 
looked wildly around her. Her eyes were terribly bright ; 
they had a frightened, hunted quiver in them. 

She gave a long shivering sigh, and threw herself into her 
friend's arms, sobbing wildly : " I did not care for him ! I 
did not care for him ! Do not let them think I cared for 
him ! Let them know I never cared for him ! " 

In a fit of hysterical weeping she told the whole of the 
miserable tale ; always crying between every fresh sentence : 
" But I never cared for him ! Don't let them think I cared 
for him. Tell them all I never cared for him." For she 
felt that it would kill her if the world should think she had 
loved that man. 

It was long before Mrs. Saxby could induce her to lie 
down. When at last, worn out, she laid her head upon the 
pillow, still she would talk on, still repeat the wretched story, 
still declare she had never loved that man. 

There was little time then for weakness and tears. The 
house must ht. left in a very few days. 

" But I will not go to the Hawkeshawes — I cannot — cannot 
go to them," Petronella would declare. " Oh, take me 
away ! Anywhere, anywhere, as long as I do not see people/ 
Anywhere! Oh, take me away — I cannot face the world. 
I cannot see people." 

" Then come with me, dear ; you will not mind me. I 
have room for you at Mossomden," said Mrs. Saxby, tenderly. 

" But they might see me there ! It is too near to Stain- 
ings. I want to hide away in some desert ! " cried 
Petronella 

" People will never hunt you out there, my child," said 
Mrs. Saxby. " There is not a gentleman's house for miles 
around You will be as hidden there as in any wilderness. 
Come with your poor old * Harty,' Nella — that is what you 
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used to call me, you know. Ill take care of you, my dear. 
Your little money will be a fortune to you down there You 
can't think how far from everywhere it is." 

So Mrs. Saxby wrote to Colonel Hawkeshawe, and hurried 
home with Petronella. 

It was on an afternoon in early April, fine after a showery 
day, that they left London. 

There was sunshine on the broad Thames when they 
crossed it ; Petronella never saw it, she only knew she was 
being carried away from a world she dared not face. The 
gorse and broom gleamed in golden masses from the banks 
as they rushed through the country ; she heeded them not, 
she only knew she was hurrying to rest and a refuge. 

At last they stopped at a little rustic station. Mr. Saxby 
was waiting for them. He drove them by long hard roads 
through an open country where the oasts looked in the 
deepening twihght like village churches. 

Just before they reached their destination they passed a 
signpost, one arm of which pointed to Mossomden, the 
otfier to Okenden ; Petronella never so much as saw the 
names. 

At length they stopped before a little wooden-gate by the 
road-side, behind which were two grass-plots, a bricked walk, 
and a long, brown farmhouse. Petronella noticed none of 
these things, she only knew that here there was quiet 

Her good friend, with hardly a word, led her to the house, 
and by wide old stairs to a green-paneled room in the 
daintiest order, where there was a snowy bed, and there she 
left her. 

Petronella pressed her hands against her temples, crying : 
" Oh, rest ! rest ! And to be hidden from all who have ever 
known me !" and flung herself down upon the bed, with her 
face against the pillows. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 




BOTH SIDES OF ABBOTTS HILL. 

HEN Hugh and Chrissie were little children, 
and all they knew of the world in one direc- 
tion was bounded by Abbot's Hill, it used to 
seem to them as if that hill and the high 
ridge of which it was the summit were really 
the limit of one side of this habitable globe. 
" Of course we know there are people living on 
the other side of the hill," they used to say. " We 
know there are, because great aunt and uncle Frome live 
there ; and our mother used to live there when she was 
little ; " but although they knew all this, it often seemed to 
them as they watched that hill darkening into mystery in 
the stillness of a summer evening, strange, stranger than 
any fairy tale, that over there beyond tihose dark wood- 
crowned heights that stretched right across their view, there 
should be men and women — yes, and little children, too — 
who lived and worked like the people living and working 
around their own cottage. 

Far away, many miles beyond that hill, were Queston, 
Doper's End, Mount Norden, names that had been to them 
at once familiar and mysterious ever since they could 
remember anything. Up that hill ran the Old Abbot's 
Road ; there was a clear cut opening between the woods 
and the hill-top that to Chrissie, as a child, seemed like a 
chasm riven between sea-cliffs ; that chasm was where the 
Old Abbot's Road crossed the hilL 
" It looks," she used to say, " as if the road ran up the 
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hill, and then I can't help thinking there must be a steep 
place like a steep cliff by the sea on the other side and a sea 
that it falls over into — only, of course, I know it doesn't \ I 
know it goes straight on to Doper's End" 

These childish fancies often recurred to Chrissie after her 
visit to the Fromes. Abbot's Hill and more especially the 
Old Abbot's Road running over it acquired a fresh interest 
for her after that event 

" I know it runs straight on to Doper's End — dear 
Doper's End," she would say. " Behind that hill, but far,^ 
far away, are Queston, Doper's End, Mount Norden, and 
— Ray Faulkner." 

It was inevitable. How could she help thinking of him 
in that connection ? How help setting him and his pleasant 
ways — to her his ways were pleasant — in the centre of her 
land of familiar romance ? 

If they had not fetched her away so suddenly and fixed 
all so indelibly in her mind, perhaps in a few weeks there 
would have been nothing left to her but one more of many 
happy memories of pleasant acquaintanceships, of the 
bright chance companionship of a few hours. As it was, 
Chrissie took a fresh interest in the hill and in the road that 
ran up it She often remembered, as she left The Cottage, 
that whenever Ray Faulkner passed out of Mount Norden 
gates he, too, must step on the Old Abbot's Road 

But the even current of her life flowed on much the 
same as ever ; I do not think that any one except Hugh 
noticed, after she had recovered from her annoyance at die 
abrupt termination of her visit, that she was in any way at 
all different from the girl who had gone down to Doper's 
End ; but she was different for all that 

And the young man on the other side of the hill ? Why, 
as Chrissie had very innocently remarked, on the day Mrs. 
Faulkner had met them togedier, that the road they were 
walking along was the same that ran by her cottage, any one 
must see it was the most natural thing in the world for him 
to wish now and then that so many miles of high-way did 
not lie between Queston and Abbot's HilL 

There was a very long way between ; but yet it was cer- 
tainly interesting to Ray to know that he trod, whenever he 
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went out, on the very same Old Abbot's Road that passed 
the gates of her home as well as of his own. 

Chrissie was Ray's first introduction to the romantic side 
of life. Hitherto his knowledge of what he generalised 
under the term "that sort of thing," had been derived 
principally from novels and from limited observation among 
his friends. 

The pleasure he had had in her society was an entirely 
new and delightful sensation to him, like 

The tickling of Spring's heat and light ; 

and, like the spring, she seemed to him to have the power 
of bringing out all his own latent good qualities. He liked 
himself when he thought of her. " What a different place 
Mount Norden would be if she were here. What a different 
fellow I should be! I run down hill awfully under in- 
fluences I could mention. They took her away from me, 
did they? They could hardly have hit upon a better plan 
for showing me how miserable Queston can be without her. 
Ray, my friend, you will have to make a move, but be 
wary ! be wary ! Yes, I mean to be. At the same time, I 
must see that girl again." 

Thus felt Ray soon after Chrissie had left After a while, 
however, he began to see that there might be worse places in 
the world than Queston or Mount Norden, even without her. 

A year and a half of his father's training had not been 
without its influence on Ray's character. He inherited 
much more of the paternal acquisitiveness than he imagined. 
He had already gained a footing in the county which even 
young Hackleden could not dispute ; people were beginning 
to find him a good companion and invaluable at outdoor 
amusements. There were not too many young men 
about Queston. When one says " young men," one means, 
of course, eligible young men. All these considerations made 
the prospect of his one day having Mount Norden as his 
own much more agreeable to him than it once had been. 
Mount Norden with Chrissie would be all that he needed to 
make him happy j he wanted both. Chrissie and love in a 
cottage did not appear anything like so charming as Chrissie 
and love at Mount Norden. The best of everything could 
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not be too good for him, and he had a particular dislike to 
poverty in any form. 

His father never alluded to that postscript he had added 
to his letter ; indeed, Ray never positively knew that he had 
written at all ; only, putting this and that together, he could 
but conclude that the Benthams must have been told by 
him of the walk along the Old Abbot's Road Neither did 
Mr. Faulkner ever advise his son in so many words to marry 
Miss Van Noorden ; only he so plainly showed him the state 
of affairs that it crossed his mind — especially during the next 
winter when Sir Hendrik was so ill and consequently always 
under discussion, — ^it crossed his mind then that he would 
either have to marry Miss Van Noorden or give up all hopes 
of the estate. Ray and his father were a good deal in town 
together during that critical time. 

It was then some months since he had seen Chrissie. The 
illness of Sir Hendrik, and the constant talk about him, de- 
pressed Ray. On the day he saw Petronella and her father 
he came away from the house very sad. He pitied them 
both very much. He had a horrible feeling that he was 
robbing Miss Van Noorden ; the sight of her mournful white 
face haunted him. 

" I would give anything to know she was rich and happy I" 
he used to say to himself. He pitied her, but his pity was 
not akin to love ; he only wanted to know that he need not 
think of her or trouble himself about her ; but that was im- 
possible while things stood as they did, unless Ray had been 
absolutely heartless. What, then, was his delight when he 
happened to hear from young Hawkeshawe ths^t Miss Van 
Noorden was actually engaged, and that his parents and 
sisters thought it an uncommonly lucky thing for her, as it 
was such a very good match. 

" Although for my part," said the candid youth, " I can't 
see what there is in the man to rave about I should say he 
was an * or'nary cuss ' enough, if my opinion were asked ; 
but then, you see, it hasn't been. Why my people swear by 
him I can't make out It is some fellows* luck to get raved 
about, I suppose ; it isn't mine, that's all I know ; more's the 
pity." 

This happened on the very day when Mr. Faulkner met 
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Petronella's lover and had that strictly confidential talk with 
him. 

A few hours later Ray burst into the room at Pimlico 
where his father was resting after the toils of the day ; it 
wanted a few minutes of the time at which they had arranged 
to dine. Mrs. Faulkner was still in her room. 

" Father, have you heard the news ? Miss Van Noorden 
is going to be married !" he exclaimed, rousing Mr. Faulkner 
from his doze. 

His father started. "What was that you said? Oh, I 
know, about Miss Van Noorden ! Yes, Ray, I have heard 
the news ; I have it upon the best authority — I have heard 
it from the man she is to marry." 

" I hope he is a decent, good sort of fellow," put in Ray, 
seriously, with almost brotherly interest 

" About as good as most men, I suppose," said Mr. 
Faulkner. " I see very little difference in people ; that, 
however, is a question we need not go into now. What more 
nearly concerns us is that as soon as poor Sir Hendrik is 
gone — and he cannot hold out much longer — ^we shall have 
to turn out of Mount Norden." 

" O — ^h ! " Ray uttered a long-drawn sound, and his face 
became gloomy ; he was, after all, not so delighted at Miss 
Van Noorden's projected marriage; he did not want to be 
turned out just yet " Well, but — well, but — ^^ he began. 

" Of course her marriage will bring things to a crisis," said 
Mr. Faulkner. "The estate must be sold and the mort- 
gage paid off. I cannot buy it ; the law does not allow me 
to do so ; even if the law did I could not afford it now, for 
between ourselves I am terribly pressed for money — terribly 
pressed ; I hardly know which way to turn ! If you and 
Miss Van Noorden could have liked one another, then, why 
then, perhaps, I might, by means of a desperate effort, have 
managed to keep the place in the family. I have never 
spoken to you of this — you were too young ; but you will 
now be twenty-one in a few days ; still no doubt your 
shrewdness will have led you to see that your marriage 
with Miss Van Noorden would have been the easiest solu- 
tion of the difficulties of the case. However, it is no use 
crying over spilt milL She has chosen some one else. On 
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the whole I cannot say I am sorry, with so many others to 
provide for, and my own affairs " 

" Your own affairs ! " interrupted Ray. It seemed to Ray 
that his father's touch turned everything to gold, and he was 
beginning to know a little. 

"Yes, Ray, my own affairs; they are causing me the 
most serious alarm. It will be a relief to me when I am 
free of Mount Norden, although I shall feel leaving the 
place — feel it keenly ; but I am afraid there is no help for 
it A — fraid — there — is — ^no — ^help — ^for it," he repeated, 
emphatically. " Ah ! " and Mr. Faulkner heaved a tremen- 
dous sigh and pressed his lips very tightly together. 

This sudden collapse of his prospects took away Ray's 
appetite ; the sight of dinner, which was then served, quite 
sickened him ; he was really so serioqsly alarmed that he 
failed to notice that both Mr. and Mr& Faulkner did ample 
justice to the meaL 

After dinner he lighted a cigar and went out ; he was 
going to the theatre with a couple of young men. 

" Fve been a thundering fool ! " he soliloquised, as he 
walked to the club where he was to meet his friends. " I 
ought at least to have tried to marry Miss Van Noorden. 
I see it now. I suppose I shall be a beggar, after all ! Of 
course I ought to have married Miss Van Noorden ! What 
an idiot I have been ! It's too late. We shall lose Mount 
Norden, and goodness knows what besides ; I shall never be 
able to endure a pokey little hole now. And there'll be all the 
little brats to provide for ! Oh, I've been a fool ! Why didn't 
I try to marry Miss Van Noorden ? " He walked on growling 
inwardly, until a brighter thought struck him. " Blest if I 
don't go and ask Bentham about the governor's affairs ! " he 
said. " He knows more about them than any one else does. 
I shall be in the City to-morrow, so I shall be. I'll drop in 
to his office. Perhaps, after all, it is only my father's 
ordinary grumble : doesn't mean anything. It has seemed 
to me Uiat he has been making no end of money lately. I 
don't know ; he is such a curious being, I can't understand 
him ; I give it up." But in spite of this resolve his friends 
had to chaff him a good deal before he regained his normal 
good spirits. 
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The next morning Ray was sent to several places in the 
City. His father fcnew he liked the City, was pleased at 
the interest he manifested in business, and sent him about 
as much as he could. 

Ray was now able to bring a certain amount of intelligence 
to bear upon the work he did for his father. Having exe- 
cuted his commission in a manner that gave considerable 
satisfaction to himself if to no one else, he turned into Wal- 
brook, where Mr. Bentham had an office, and, not without a 
good deal of hesitation, found the room and tapped at the 
door. * 

A cheerful voice said, " Come in ! " he went in, and found 
himself face to face with Mr. Bentham, who was writing at a 
large desk-table well covered with papers. Ray felt nervous \ 
the meeting on the Old Abbot's Road, and the sudden end 
of Chrissie's visit, occurred painfully to his mind. 

Mr. Bentham, however, did not look at all like an angry 
father; he stretched his hand across the table, and said 
kindly, " Ah, Mr. Faulkner ! how are you ? your father is 
not able to get about to<iay ? Sit down 1 sit down !" 

" Thank you," said Ray, with some embarrassment, and 
took a chair opposite Mr. Bentham ; he looked, indeed, so 
ill at ease, that Mr. Bentham was already connecting his 
visit with Mr. Faulkner's postscript, when Ray said, " You 
know a good deal about my fathei^s affairs, don't you ? " 

"I have done business for him for more than twenty 
years." 

" Yes, I know," said Ray, uneasily. " The fact is, Mr. 
Bentham, last night my father made me very uncomfort- 
able — exceedingly uncomfortable." 

"You don't say so!" exclaimed Mr. Bentham. The 
young man's rueful countenance struck him, taken in con- 
nection with the cause of his dejection, as something so ludi- 
crous, that he would have liked to throw himself back in his 
chair and laugh heartily. He managed, however, to control 
his voice pretty well 

" So I thought I would ask you if there were any real 
cause for alarm," said Ray. 

He had always thought Mr. Bentham seemed a man in 
whom he might confide, but it now suddenly struck him 

14 
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that he m^ht be doing harm in speaking of his father's 
affairs even to his agent Mi. Bentham thought so toa 

" About your father's financial position, you mean ? " he 
asked, gravely. 

"Yes," said Ray, 

" He has told you he wants money ? " 

" Yes," said Ray, looking reaJly distressed — " wants 
money " had a most terrible sound about it to his ears. He 
had himself never yet wanted money very badly. 

" Ah," B^d Mr. Bentham, in a voice that meant anj^ng 
or nothing, tapping the desk with the end of his pen.' He 
was thinking of a circumstance that had happened in his own 
early life ; he had never forgotten that, when he himself was 
a very poor young man, very much in love, and anxious to 
be married, Mr. Faulkner had cheated him out of the money 
on which he had built his hopes. " Siall I give this young 
fellow a lesson or two ? " he asked himseli 

" Is there cause for alarm ? " asked Ray, Mr. Bentham's 
gravity impressing him deeply. 

" His father has some reason for frightening him ; I had 
better not put my oar in," said Mr. Bentham tohimsel£ 

" Alarm 7 I do not know all your father's affairs," he 
went on, aloud, and then his kindness getting a little die 
better of his shrewdness, he added more cheerfully, " your 
father will no doubt be able to take care of himself; in any 
case, the only way in which you can help him would be by 
felling in with his plans, whatever they may be. He may be 
trusted to right himself as well as most men ; that is, hitherto 
he has always shown a marvellous capacity for seeing things 
through." — " There, now, I've done my duty by the old 
fellow," he added to himsel£ 

Ray gathered encouragement from his expression, if not 
Irom his words. 

" I won't occupy any more of your time Thank you 
very much," he said, and rose to leave Mr. Bentham took 
U]i his pen, and wrote a word or two, seeing Ray linger, and 
wanting to get rid of him. 

" I had the pleasure of meeting your daughter at Doper's 
End last August; she is well, I hope?" asked Ray, in as 
ntarly the tone of mere politeness as he could command. 
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" Thank you, quite well ; very well iodeed," said Mr. 
Bentham, without looking up from his writing; then he 
suddenly left off, shook hands, and Ray moved to the door. 

" Perhaps you will now and then look in ? " said Mr. 
Bentham. "The old man is getting very shaky," he thought; 
" I must look after the young one on my own account." 

" Thank you very much," said Ray. " Then I need not 
be uneasy ? And of course you will not speak of this visit 
to my father ? " 

Mr. Bentham shrugged his shoulders, raised his eyebrows, 
but said nothing. Ray departed, feeling very much puzzled 
and distressed. 

" To think what complications might have been avoided if 
I had only married Miss Van Noorden ! " he said, as they 
drove home on their return to Queston. " What a chance 
IVe thrown away ! Words cannot express the loathing I 
have for poverty. I have a horrid feeling, as if we were 
going to be poor. Imagine Mount Norden sold off ! " 

He did not actually say as much as this to his father, but 
he made his feeling in the matter quite patent enough. 

" He'll do. That fellow will do yet ; he is a true chip of 
the old block," was Mr. Faulkner's inward comment 

Such is a brief sketch of the state of affairs on both sides 
of Abbot's Hill, in two homes by the Old Abbot's Road, up 
to the May that followed soon after the death of the last Sir 
Hendrik Van Noorden, of Queston. 

I correct myself : of only two inmates of these dwellings, 
I should have said Because they happen to have seen 
and liked each other, are they therefore the only persons of 
any consequence ? Is every one else utterly extinguished ? 
Not at all ; at The Cottage, if not at Mount Norden, there 
was another young man whom some people may yet learn 
to esteem, although he may not have those ways that 
Chrissie Bentham thought so wonderful, although he may 
not be the illustrious Ray Faulkner. There is, as we know, 
no accounting for tastes. Who can tell whether in the 
course of this narrative some one may not fall in love even 
with Hugh Bentham ? Of course Chrissie thinks there is 
not a girl in all the world worthy of him ; but Chrissie is 
his sister, too interested in him to be impartial ; besides 

14 — 2 
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which, Chrissie, my darling child, how do you know what 
heavenly being in feminine form may even now be waiting 
just outside the little circle in which you move ? Waiting — 
well never mind ! Have you never read memoirs of 
beautiful womanly lives such as you would like to see 
joined even to Hugh's ? 

"I don't know," says Chrissie, doubtfully. "No one 
could be good enough for Hugh — ^to be his wife, I mean. 
But why talk of such things ? Hugh will never marry any 
one, neither shall I ; we will always live together, like old 
Mr. and Miss Ainslie ; of course we alwajrs shall Whether 
he is a painter or a pastor, we will always be together — 
always." 

Really, Chrissie, really ? With that impalpable some one 
between you both already ? and who is to say what may 
happen before the summer is over ? It is May-day, my 
good little Chrissie ; and I am going to leave off tsdking 
about you and about Ray. Go your way, dear — your good, 
happy way. Be the light of your home, teach your Sunday- 
school children, gladden your poor neighbours, make your 
friends merry, dream, if you wfil, of a day at Doper's End, 
while I tell the kind people who are taking the trouble to be 
interested in us a little, a very little, about that brother 
Hugh of yours ; about Hugh and perhaps — ^who knows ? — 
about somebody else. 





CHAPTER XXV. 

HUGH. 

^£ left Hugh studying at the school of High Art 
in Great Turner-street, Londoa His career 
there was not remarkable except for the un- 
flagging diligence with which he worked He 
had to compete three times before he was 
admitted as a student at the Royal Academy; 
but he there made rapid progress. 
The Art schools, however, never thoroughly 
aroused his enthusiasm, although many a fellow-student 
did ; he rarely left the smoke-laden atmosphere of the studio 
in Great Turner-street without greeting even such mirky sub- 
stitute for fresh air as that street afforded with positive 
delight 

«When he was not at work in the schools, it was hard to 
keep him under a roof. 

" I don't like roofs," he used to say, " and I don't like 
walls, and I don't like air that smells of tobacco ; I like out 
of doors." 

So out of doors he went, whenever he could get free, and 
Chrissie went with him. He filled book after book with 
sketches, some of them rough indeed, but as like what he 
saw as he knew how to make them, and yet withal possessing 
much "feeling." 

His parents have a number of these sketch books carefully 
locked up ; for when one was full, Hugh bought another, 
and, as a rule, forgot all about the last If you were to look 
through these books you would find that nearly everything 
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had been done out of doors. There are bits of Thames*- 
shore, boats, barges of all sorts, trees, with their branches 
bare or covered with foliage, careful studies of leaves, of 
sky, and clouds, a few chance figures, such as he might have 
seen hanging about the river-side or tramping along the Old 
Abbot's Road. 

Very rarely is there a merely imaginative sketch, although 
in the whole of the books there may be, perhaps, half-a- 
dozen, and it is curious that all these efforts of Hugh's fancy, 
are either men kneeling, or preaching, or else winged and fly- 
ing figures. Notably among these last is a figure, much more 
idealised and much purer in outline than any of the others, 
flying over this globe ; " the angel having the everlasting 
gospel to preach " is written beneath it Hugh was very 
reserved about his deeper feelings; it was only by such 
signs as these sketches that one could guess what most 
possessed him. As Hugh improved, small pictures of his 
found their way into the minor exhibitions. They were 
generally sold ; and those who bought them grew to like 
them very much. By the time Hugh was twenty his friends 
spoke of him as a rising " landscape man." 

As I finish this faint outline of Hugh's student days, I am 
conscious that had he written it himself it would have 
seemed very different It looks smooth and unbroken 
enough here in black and white ; and, indeed, to Hugh the 
technical difficulties he met with were only those that it was 
a delight to conquer. The warfare against ignorance of art 
was a pleasure to him. But Hugh alone knew what storms 
raged below that placid surface of even everyday work. 

He kept no journal except in his heart ; but in that heart 
was burnt for ever the record of many a fierce battle with 
himself, and with others, stem encounters in which he was 
not always victorious. When he was twenty, it seemed to 
him that he had already lived through a long life of spiritual 
emotions. There were times when he had come home from 
town crushed and almost heart-broken at the sin he saw on 
all sides, but in the presence of which he had not been able 
to speak. That dumbness that possessed him, against which 
he struggled in vain, was sometimes agony to him. 

No human eye saw him, when many a time he knelt by 
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his bed-side, or perhaps in some quiet lane, and entreated 
that he might die at once sooner than not be a righteous 
man. 

And then there came a time when faith, in a great divine 
Sacrifice of love, filled his whole being ; but even then he 
could not speak of what he felt, even to Chrissie, although 
he knew that she, too, in her smaller way, felt the same. 

They could hardly speak of it ; but that added love was a 
very real and precious link between the brother and sistet. 

One evening, never to be forgotten, Hugh and Chrissie 
stood opposite each other by the open baptistery in Holt 
Park Chapel, where they had always worshipped, she in her 
fair white raiment, and he in his black gown. It seemed to 
them the crowning mercy of their young lives that together 
they were baptized. 

Upborne by the flood of joyfulness that followed, Hugh 
tried to pray aloud at the prayer meeting, or to speak to his 
most intimate friends ; but he tried in vaia 

Only on Sundays, when quite alone with his class of very 
little children (he taught mere babies) he would change 
altogether ; he would sing to them, and tell them stories 
and be to them the best and most delightful teacher in all 
the world. Chrissie, who managed the elder boys capitally, 
would sometimes open the class-room door, and see Hugh 
as happy as a king among his little flock, and say to herself, 
"I wonder if what we used to talk about when we were 
children, will ever come true ? I wonder if Hugh will ever 
be a minister ? " 

But she did not dare to say as much as that to Hugh, for 
once, when she had ventured to approach the subject, she 
had felt the arm in which her own was linked had suddenly 
trembled. And yet she knew — she knew what was the 
deepest longing of her brother's heart 

" But sooner than speak without being sent, may I keep 
silence for ever ! " said Hugh. 

Have you no sympathy with this beautiful struggling 
soul ? I have. 
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AMONG THE 



'^ HE short dark days of winter, always trying to 
artists, are especially so to the landscape 
painter, who is fighting against natural dis- 
advantages which make the turning of his 
summer and autumn sketches into pictures 
peculiarly difficult, when days are short and 
exhibitions near. 
A fine, well-warmed studio, a top-light and the 
consciousness of having survived many such a time, are 
alleviations to experienced and successful painters ; but the 
young artist who toils through January at his water-colour 
drawings for "the Dudley," in a httle room looking due 
north ; who has to sit dose to the window to catch what 
little light can escape from behind the snow-laden clouds, 
until he is nearly frantic with neuralgia ; who has to rack his 
brains to remember what atmosphere without fog can be 
like, only to discover on the first bright day that his 
colouring looks like lead ; and who after this dreary January 
has to plod on through February and March at the oil 
paintings the Royal Academy is going to reject, — the young 
artist who has to undergo this ordeal is apt to feel by the 
time April comes and his work is " sent in," that he wants 
to get out of his little room and seek a more genial aspect 
than the cold though trusty North. 

It was the fate of Hugh Bentham to undergo such a 
purgatory during the winter just passed. 

He had tinished his Academical course, and had fitted Up 
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one of the rooms at The Cottage as an apology for a studio, 
in which he worked daily as regularly and steadily as when 
he went up to Burlington House. He worked out the last 
minute of waning daylight ; and then, three or four times a 
week during that winter, he started off to town, seldom 
returning much before midnight 

Circumstances, that need not be here detailed, had 
thrown him among the mission-workers of London ; more 
especially among those connected with one of those 
great Baptist Churches that within the last few years have 
been gathered out of poor and densely-populated districts ; 
Churches in which the poor are working for the poor with 
most remarkable success ; organisations moving together 
with the regularity of machines and the ardour of living 
souls. 

Hugh threw himself into his work with extreme earnestness. 
His admiration for his fellow-workers, many of whom were 
artisans, knew no bounds. He still could not speak ; he 
kept silence, but the fire burned ; in the meantime he was 
willing to be a door-keeper, or to do anything, however ap- 
parency insignificant, that was wanted to be done. He 
was very useful in consequence, so few cared to do little 
things well 

This necessarily brought him an immense number of new 
thoughts and feelmgs that were by the winter's end abso- 
lutely clamorous for attentioa He had been night after 
night helping at crowded meetings ; he had come across 
cases that had taxed his sympathies to the utmost By May, 
when the special services were ended, and his pictures were 
sent in, he felt he' must get away somewhere quite alone, 
where he could think and pray. He was not satisfied with 
himself nor with his profession. He had lately seen much 
of the enormous influence of one preacher ; to be a painter 
seemed in comparison a very poor, mean thing. He coveted 
speech ; but it would not come : "Lord, open Thou my 
lips, and my mouth shall show forth Thy praise I " This was 
the one prayer always rising from his heart It was encom- 
passed by many doubts, many fears ; he was even not sure 
that he was right in praying it so urgently ; but he could not 
help feeling that it was a very poor thing to be painting 
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pictures when he might be preaching that Gospel that he 
believed to be the only means of raising those dense masses 
of men and women, among whom he had lately been doing 
his little bit of work. And yet he loved his art! " You 
always touch your brushes as if you loved them," Chrissie 
used to say. " Because I do love them ! " said Hugh. 

"Okenden ! " — ^The name seemed to fly to him through 
the open window of the railway carriage in which he was 
returning from town one night It was a third-class car- 
riage ; he never travelled in any other, the money he could 
afford to lay out on himself being at all times stricdy limited; 
and, of course, if one goes in for mission work, one never 
has a penny for oneself Very bad tobacco was being 
smoked in the compartment " Okenden ! " It seemed so 
fresh, so clean, so uncontaminated by smoke, so far away, 
so like a place for quiet meditation. He could be all alone 
there. After those crowds, to be alone, that was what he 
most longed for. Okenden ! Had he not promised to paint 
a little picture there for his mother ? He thought with com- 
punction how long it was since he had given her anything. 
Yes, Okenden was the place ; to Okenden he would go. 

He had seen one of his pictures safely hanging in the 
Academy ; it was only a little one, but he had beeil much 
praised for it, and had sold it at once. He had dutifully 
taken his mother and sister to look at it ; he wanted change ; 
he would go down to Okenden. It was not so very far off; 
he could just afford a few weeks there. 

He acted on his resolution at once. 

" Mother," he said at breakfast next morning, " I am going 
down to Okenden." 

" To Okenden at last ! That is right, dear. You are 
looking rather fagged. When will you go ? " asked Mrs. 
Bentham. 

" Oh, directly ! As soon as IVe finished breakfast," re- 
turned Hugh, carelessly. " I'll go and look for some place 
to put up in, and when I have found it, Chrissie will send 
down my traps. You know what I want, don't you, Chris ? " 

" I should think I did," said Chrissie, " else what in the 
world would become of you ? " 

"All right," said Hugh ; " then I'll stuff a collar or two and 
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a small sketching block into my hat-box and be off at 



once." 



" Without me ?" exclaimed Chrissie, forgetting the Doper's 
End affair for an instant Then, suddenly remembering 
that Hugh had said several times lately that he very much 
wanted to be alone, she tried to recall her words. " Of 
course I could not possibly go just now ; there are ever so 
many things on hand. But don't forget that picture for 
mother." 

" Of course not," said Hugh ; " that is why I thought of 
Okendea I don't suppose I shall be away many days — ^a 
fortnight at most, unless I should happen to find some 
place where you would all like to come." 

" That would be nice ! " said Chrissie. 

" How can I get there, father ? " asked Hugh. 

" Get ±ere ? Ah, let me see The only time I was ever 
at Okenden I walked over from Queston, on a Sunday 
morning ; you know all about it ; two hours it took me, I 
remember — two very long hours I thought them at the 
time." 

" Some one else thought them much longer," put in Mrs. 
Bentham. "But there must be a station nearer than 
Queston now." 

" Station ? " said Mr. Bentham. " Let us see. Where's 
my railway-map, Chrissie? Queston, — there it is — ^leave 
the Old Abbot's Road just before you come to the parish 
church, turn to your left, keep along past Stainings. Ah ! 
Here we are. Okenden, Mossomden, and as many other 
*dens* as you like. Now for the line. East Farden, 
Fillenden. No ! Here, this will suit you — Little Cran- 
field, that's the nearest It will be about three or four 
miles from Okenden. I wish I were off too. Lucky 
fellows, artists, Chrissie, aren't they ? Not like us poor City 
slaves." 

"Try landscape painting in winter! You'll find it a 
delightful change, father I " said Hugh, laughing. 

" Shoo ! you City men ! You think no one works except 
yourselves ! I don't believe you know what work is, that I 
don't ! " exclaimed Chrissie. " Hugh works ! I should 
rather say he did, indeed ! " 
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"Bless the child 1 Does she think I begrudge her 
brother his holiday ? Be off, Hugh, and enjoy yourself as 
much as you can." 

**That is just what I mean to do," said Hugh, rising, and 
going to the door. " In ten minutes you will see the last of 
me for a fortnight" 

" But you are not going in your painting-jacket 1 " ex- 
claimed Mr. Bentham, as Hugh, a few minutes later, came 
downstairs again. 

" Yes ; it's an old and tried friend. I don't feel so com- 
fortable in anything else. It will do to begin with ! " said 
Hugh. 

" Nothing but vanity ! " said Chrissie. " He knows he 
looks best in it ! Talk about the vanity of women — why it's 
nothing to the vanity even of a masculine paragon like Hugh 
Bentham ! Oh, Hugh, I'm ashamed of you ! But brown 
velvet, if ever so old, is becoming." 

So chatting, they all went down to the gate with him ; for 
these fond creatures, every one of them — father and all — had 
the most absolute faith in Hugh, and were perpetually 
offering him all sorts of incense ; they all, I say, went down 
to the gate with him, and after a most affectionate parting, 
stood watching him as he went along the Old Abbot's Road. 
He stopped before a turn of the road, faced the little group 
once more, as they were certain he would, took off his wide- 
awake, and waved it towards them in response to any 
number of kisses from the tips of his mother's fingers and 
Chrissie's, and hand-wavings from his father. 

The May sun shone full upon his uncovered head, 
turning his stubborn, wiry hair to gold. 

" What a handsome fellow he is ! " his father exclaimed, 
proudly looking at him as he stood there in the full light of 
the spring day. " What a handsome fellow ! " 

" Dear Hugh ! " said Mrs. Bentham, fondly. 

As for Chrissie, she darted off along the road, kissed him 
once more, and then, like a silly girl, rushed in-doors and up 
to her own room, where, apparently for no cause at all, she 
began to cry. Girls are such strange, unaccountable beings 
— laughing one minute, crying the next What creatures to 
deal with ! 
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At last Hugh turned the comer and was gone. Mr. 
Bentham having very much pleased his wife by his praise of 
Hugh, she took his arm, and, talking first of their dear boy 
and then of a Sunday at Okenden long ago, these two, so 
long husband and wife, but lovers still, strolled slowly 
round their little, hard-earned freehold 

An hour later Hugh was travelling down a comparatively 
unfamiliar line with a delightful sense of easy enjoyment 
He cared very little where he was going, or how long or short 
a time it might be before he reached Okenden. He felt 
perfectly careless; the many thoughts he had intended to 
consider seemed to have stopped at home ; he was out for a 
holiday and interested very deeply in the passing moment. 
He had no plans — not the slightest idea of what he was 
going to do, beyond the fact that he was to alight at Little 
Cranfield and make his way to Okendea He meant to 
take things just as they came ; he had a very pleasant con- 
viction that they would be sure to come right 

An hour or more down the line, he had to leave the train 
by which he had travelled from London and wait for one 
that called at all the little stations. There was a halt of an 
hour and a half. The country town he stopped at looked 
picturesque ; he left the station and went out to explore. 

He soon found a fine old parish church, fortunately open* 
He examined it carefully, being exceedingly fond of eccle- 
siastical architecture ; the grave beauty of the building 
impressed him deeply. After he had gone over the whole 
he sat down in the chancel, and, feeling very affectionate 
towards the unknown people who worshipped there, he 
kneeled and prayed for them. 

This was a little habitual act of devotion he often per- 
formed. He rarely passed a place of worship of any sort 
without lifting up his heart and praying, "Bless those who 
meet here ! " 

Presently he left the edifice, and, going a little further 
along the same road saw a few people entering a pretty, 
modem chapeL He went with them and soon found him- 
self at a noon-day prayer-meeting. 

The meeting was open to all ; as he bowed among the 
group of worshippers a strong desire to pray aloud took 
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n of him. He had felt it many times before ; but 
now, after a lc«ig pause, he rose, almost, so it seemed to him, 
without any effort of his own will, offered a very short prayer, 
and sat down, half-frightened, half-thankfiil, with his hands 
over his face. 

When the meeting closed he slipped away quietly, and, 
as he thought, unobserved But it so happened that 
another passenger by the same train had also been at the 
chapel, and as Hugh was walking up and down the platform 
came up and spoke to him. 

" That's a fine meeting, sa" he began ; " in the spirit of it 

Hugh recognised him at once as having taken part in the 
service. 

" The spirit of it was very beautiful," said Hugh, with a 
grave smile — he had not quite recovered hunsel£ " I 
enjoyed it" 

" Now, I thought you did ! " returned die other warmly. 
He was an elderly man, a working &rroer, to jud^ by his 
appearance. His face and hands seemed encased m yellow- 
brown masks, and he spoke with the burr of the natives of 
the "dens." 

The train came up ; he and Hugh took opposite seats by 
the windows of an empty carriage. 

"Excuse my plainness, sir," said the farmer, as the train 
moved on ; "are you a minister ? " 

"No, I am not," said Hugh. "Do I look like one? 
Hardly in this old coat" And he smiled 

" Well, there's no knowing. Since our parsons have cut 
up their white chokers, t'ain't so easy to tell them from other 
folks. But it most times leaks out, it da You could 
pre.ich 3 sermon, couldn't you, now? Certain sure you 

" Now. I should like to know how you can tell ? " asked 
Hugh, with growing interest 

■' Oh, I can tell ! I know by the way of yoo," said the 
farmer, with a smDe as broad as his vowels andagoodmany 
nods of his grizzly head, 

"Then you are wiser than I am, lia I don't know," sdd 
Hugh. "Sometimes I wish I did" 
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" It will come. It will come, all in the right time," said 
the farmer. '* It is better to wait till you're sent than to 
go on a fool's errand" 

Hu^ and the farmer having both of them really prayed 
together already felt like old friends. They talked all the 
way down to Little Cranfield. 

" Do you get down here ? " asked Hugh, as his companion 
put his hand over the door and turned the handle. "Why, 
this is my station, too ! I'm quite a stranger, though ; per- 
haps you will be able to tell me how to get to Okenden, if 
you happen to know of such a place ? " 

" Okenden ! I should think so ! " exclaimed the farmer, 
as he stepped on to the platform. " You just come outside 
of the station and I'll soon show you the best way to get 
there ! Good-morning, Mr. Tassell," to the station-master. 
" My trap come ? Thank you, that's all right I say, Mr. 
Tassell, here's a joke ! Here's this young gentleman wants 
to know if I've ever heard of a place called Okenden. What 
do you think of that for a good 'un ? Ha ! ha ! " 

" Ha ! ha ! " echoed the station-master. " Then it's evi- 
dent he has never talked it over at Jireh's. But you'll teach 
him a thing or two, I reckon. Fine weather, Mr. Withendea" 

A dog-cart was in waiting. 

" Now, look here," said Withenden to Hugh ; " the easiest 
way to Okenden is for you to jump in there." 

" Oh, thanks ! " said Hugh, briskly springing on to the 
cart " This is better than I expected ! You know Oken- 
den well, then ? " he asked, as they drove oa 

" Seeing I've been deacon there for fifteen years come 
next July," returned Withendea 

" Indeed ! that is interesting to me, as I have come down 
to make a sketch of the chapel for my mother, besides getting 
a little holiday on my own account," said Hugh. 

" Your mother knows the place, then ?" asked Withenden. 

" She used to live at Doper's End as a girl ; there were 
some people near Okenden she used to stay with. She has 
an affection for the place." 

" Ah ! " said Mr. Withenden, as if trying to recall some 
distant memory. "Do you happen to remember the name?" 

" Quested," said Hugh. 
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" Ah, to be sure ! To be sure ! Old Mr. Quested was 
deacon at Okenden for many a long year. So your mother 
knew the Questeds, did she ? And very good people to 
know too ; I wish I could see a few more like them now. A 
fine old man was Quested — ^but he has gone long ago — 
family all scattered. IVe got the old place, though. I own 
Dodmanden — youVe heard your mother spesi of Dod- 
manden ? " 

" Of course ! Why, that will be another sketch ! I'd for- 
gotten Dodmandea The fact is, I get rather bewildered 
among all these dens." 

" Vurry likely, vurry likely. There's a goodish many of 
them round about here." Mr. Withenden was silent for a 
few minutes after this remark. Hugh profited by his silence 
to notice more particularly the country through which they 
were driving. A homely, quiet level land it was, tended 
with constant care, year out year in ; more profitable at first 
sight it looked to the farmer than the landscape-painter. 
Rich fields of young wheat, broad tracts covered with long 
rows of hop-poles that seemed to twinkle as you passed 
them \ orchards laden with apple-blossom ; fertile plains fresh 
decked in the tender green of their new spring raiment, out 
of which rose brown thatched homesteads and the white 
cowls of numberless picturesque oasts and bams ; everything 
orderly and tidied up, ready and waiting for Queen Summer. 
Here and there a little patch of land that no skill could 
redeem ; here and there a copse springing out of a wilderness 
of blue-bells, here and there a tangle of wild rose and 
honeysuckle, refused to submit, or had been allowed their 
own sweet ways ; but, on the whole, the hand of man was 
was too clearly shown for Hugh. 

" Artist ? " presently said the farmer, breaking the silence. 

" In a small way," said Hugh. " Do you often see 
artists about this part of the world ? " 

" Vurry rarely," returned the farmer, shaking his head. 

" So much the better for me," observed Hugh. " Why, 
in some parts of the country in Surrey, for instance, you 
may, so to speak, come across one under every dock-leaf." 

" Two young chaps came down to Mossomden last year ; 
they were doing something that was to be printed, I fancy ; 
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least ways, that's what it seemed like to me. I didn't think 
much of them. They were a good deal put about for a 
place to go to, and when they got one they didn't like it, 
although it suited them well enough one way." 

"Being cheap ? I suppose." 

" Pretty reasonable. Half-a-crown a week for the room, 
eight-and-six each for board ; that's about the general run of 
things down at Mossomdea" 

"Just what I want ! " exclaimed Hugh. " Where can 
I find it? I don't mind how rough it is; the rougher 
the better." 

" Oh, it isn't to let now ; and I don't know of any place 
that is. Let me see. Mrs. Butt, she has let her room to 
the rector's nephew ; the Cramptons have all their grand- 
children staying with them for a month ; there's scarlet fever 
at the JoUeys' — can't say I know of a room anywhere. You 
see, Mossomden isn't like a place near a station. No one 
let's lodgings." 

"That's not encouraging. 'There's an inn?" said Hugh. 

" The * Flying Horse ' is very clean and respectable — but 
the/ve never more than two rooms there, and they are both 
full now. Okenden is up there," said the farmer, as they 
came to the turning where was the sign-post 

" Then I suppose I had better get down here and take 
my chance ? " said Hugh, with one glance up the white, 
ascending road. 

" Oh, you'll do nothing there," said Mr. Withenden. " No, 
your best way is to go on to Mossomden — 'tain't fisir." 

" Well, I must put myself in your hands," said Hugh, 
with a careless laugh. " I suppose I shall find something 
somewhere." 

" Never fear ! We won't let you go back again. Go and 
look about Mossomden village. If you can't find anything 
there, come back to me. Morning, Mr. Saxby," he called 
out, stopping his horse, to a tall man who was just coming 
through die little white gates of a long brown farmhouse. 

" Oh, good-morning, Mr. Withenden ! your wheat is 
looking well Just been round your place." 

" Ha ! And how's the young lady ? " asked Withenden. 

" Very sadly. Don't seem to take an interest in any- 

15 
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thing. Can't get her to care for anything except sitting over 
the fire." 

" Ah, poor thing ! Well, good-morning to you, Mr. 
Saxby. Stay, though — wo, ho ! Daisy. Do you happen to 
know of a place where this gentleman can put up ? " 

" Can't think of a place just at this moment You 
might try in the village ; Mrs. Judge, at the post-office, will 
know." 

" Thank you. Well, that is where you had better try," 
said Withenden, driving on. " I'm going to put you down 
directly. I shall have to take the right, and Mossomden 
village is just a little to the left." 

" I'm sure I am infinitely obliged to you," said Hugh. 

" Don't mention it," said Withenden, pulling up at a 
cross-road. " Now, look here " — pointing with his whip — 
" you keep straight along there. See what you can do for 
yourself, and then come back to me. You'll find me about 
half-a-mile to the right, and a little way down a grass lane. 
Name and address in full, which I don't often use, * Jireh 
Withenden, Dodmanden, Mossomden, near Standen, 
Kent' " 

He put a tremendous accent upon each " den," modified 
the vowel until an unaccustomed ear could hardly tell 
whether it were e or i, and evidently enjoyed it as a great 
joke, for he laughed heartily when he had completed the 
address, adding, " But * Jireh ' is the name that will find me 
easiest I'm * Jireh ' all round here." 

As he spoke he raised his brown hand, and brought it 
down upon Hugh's outstretched palm with powerful 
emphasis. " Vurry glad to have met you, brother ; vurry 
glad ! I'll see you again soon, no doubt I won't say 
good-day." 

" Thank you, thank you," said Hugh, warmly. " I hope 
you won't have cause to regret your invitation, for I shall 
most certainly come. Thank you once more." 

They shook hands again, after Hugh had alighted, and 
both turned their several ways. 




CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE FEET OF THE MESSENGER. 

OW good people are ! " was Hugh's first thought, 
as the gig drove off and left him alone on the 
highway. " Talk about Christians no longer 
loving one another, what cant it is ! " 
The noise of the wheels died away. 
" How quiet ! " said Hugh to himself; he stood 
still a few moments that his own footfall might not 
disturb his enjoyment 
He found himself a few hundred yards from the entrance 
of Mossomden. A raised causeway of broken, irregular 
stone, ran along by the road-side. Hard roads have only 
been made in that part of the Weald of Kent within the 
memory of men. There were old men then living in 
Mossomden fond of telling how, when they were boys, their 
fathers took their sacks of com to market slung across the 
backs of the pack-horses that used to go along that worn 
pavement ; in those days, they said, you had to cross the 
village street on stepping-stones in wet weather, unless you 
wished to sink more than ankle-deep in mud 

Tall hop-poles came down to the hedge-rows on each 
side. Hugh felt small as he walked past them. They 
were grey and weather-beaten. He came to a stone bridge 
over a little tributary of the Medway ; the bridge was grey 
and weather-beaten ; so, too, was the grand old church 
tower, and the beacon-turret in one corner of the tower ; 
there were willows growing by the stream, their leaves, 
turned by the wind, were grey, and their catkins which 

IS— 2 
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had been like yellow down on Palm Sunday were grey 
too now. 

But red-brown oasts and bams and roofs clustered all 
around, and there was red-brown in the grey of the hop-poles. 

" On the whole," said Hugh, as he stood on the little 
bridge making a rapid generalisation and rapidly jotting it 
down, " I may take the hop-pole for the typical local colour. 
I should like to paint this ; it is most interesting in detail 
and sweet in tone." 

His search in the village proved fruitless, except that 
he discovered that they cooked decently at the "Flying 
Horse." I need not trouble you with details. Hugh 
was, however, in no mood to hurry himself about any- 
thing, so it was nearly two hours after he had parted from 
Withenden that he turned down the grass lane of which 
that worthy man had spoken, and stopped before the long 
five-barred gate of a homestead. 

No house was to be seen from the road — only stacks and 
bams and an old-fashioned oast, double-barrdled, as one 
might say, for two cowls were to be seen above a square 
hop-kiln, all stained with orange lichens, a square kiln very 
different in form from the more modem circular oasts. 

" There ! " said Hugh, " I must make a picture of that ! 
What an invaluable oast ! " 

He pushed open the gate, and went into a great stock- 
yard, where, under an open shed, he saw a girl with a pail 
of nulk, feeding some hungry young calves. Hugh raised 
his hat 

" Is this Mr. Withenden's ? " he asked. 

The girl nodded. 

"Fatfier," she called, "here's the gentleman from 
London ! " Withenden came out of a stable close by. 

" Thaf s right ! " he exclaimed, " that's right ! " 

" I don't know, I'm afraid it's all wrong," said Hugh, but 
looking far from serious as he spoke. 

" Well, have you had anything to eat ? " asked the farmer. 
*' They scolded me for letting you go without your dinner ; 
but I thought I knew what you were like, so I said, * Let 
him go and try what he can do in the village first' " 

"Thanks," said Hugh. " I did very well at the ' Flying 
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Horse.' What a lovely place you have ! Here are hundreds 
of pictures all crying out, * Come paint me ! ' " 

" Ha ! ha ! — where ? " laughed Withendea 

" Where ? — everywhere ! " laughed Hugh ; " that oast 
ought to make my fortune." 

" That's more than it does for me. Look here, we shall 
have to put you up somewhere. If it's close under the roof 
you won't mind, I suppose ? " 

" You're too good. I can sleep almost anywhere," said 
Hugh, looking round him at the quaint out-buildings, with 
evident delight 

" Well, come and see the house," said Withenden, and 
Hugh and he went through another gate into a field, at the 
further end of which was a large farm-house that could 
hardly have been new when Charles H. was king. 

" Stop a minute," said Hugh, " let me have a good look 
before we go any further. What a glorious old place ! So 
this is Dodmanden ? Glorious ! " 

It was fine to see Hugh when he was thoroughly enjoying 
himself, his happiness was so intense ; he threw his head 
back on his broad shoulders and his countenance glowed 
with delight'; and truly the homely beauty of Dodmanden 
might have charmed even the most apathetic. 

The afternoon sunlight was falling full on the great shel- 
tering brown roof and the quaintly-carved barge-board; 
there was a deep porch like the porch of a church furnished 
with rough oaken settles, where a young girl in a dark blue 
frock was sitting feeding a lamb from a bab3^s bottle. A 
hen and a large brood were pottering about the doorway. 
A flood of warm light harmonised alL It gave Hugh a 
sense of completeness that was in itself a pure delight 

"Pity 'tain't better kept up," said Jireh Withenden, 
shaking his head. 

"Couldn't be better — ^it's quite perfect!" ejaculated 
Hugh. 

" That's all you know about it ! " said Jireh, with a broad 
smile at the young man's enthusiasm. " Come in, my wife 
will be about somewhere." 

"What sacrilege to walk through that picture!" said 
Hugh, moving on. The hen and her fledgUngs scuttered 
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away at their approach, the little girl and the lamb ran off; 
and so the whole scene was broken up. 

They went into the porch. 

" Mother ! " called Jireh, "Mother ! just you come here;" 
and in a moment or two Mrs. Jireh made her appearance, 
the roundest, softest, kindest litde woman in all the 
world 

" Mother," said Jireh, " this is the young gentleman I've 
been telling you about" 

" I'm afraid I am going to put you to some trouble," said 
Hugh, lifting his hat 

"Oh, no, sir," said Mrs. Jireh, "we're only sorry we 
can't make you more comfortable; but come in and sit 
down a bit And have you had your dinner ? I've been a- 
scolding Jireh, for letting you go to the village. Come in, 
sir. So your mother knew the Questeds, did she ? Dear, 
dear, to think of it now ! " 

Mrs. Jireh spoke with the same accent as her husband, 
and her speech seemed brimming over with kindly smiles. 
With homely, quiet dignity she led the way into a large 
room, with a broad window and great, oaken rafters, 
where at a table, covered with mendings, she had been at 
worL 

She offered Hugh a chair and sat down again herself 
before her heap of linen — a pleasant, motherly creature. 

She had two bright round dark eyes, very smiling, a round 
face with a dimple in it, two dark round curls on side 
combs, the whole tied up in a real cap with a border of 
plaited white net, in which were set numberless little purple 
satin loops. It was a face one could hardly see without 
loving. 

" To think of your mother knowing the Questeds ! " went 
on Mrs. Jireh. " Why, I used to know them too, long before 
I ever thought I should be. living at Dodmanden myself one 
day ! If I may be so bold, what was your mothei^s name, 
sir?" 

" It was Chrissie Frome, in those days," said Hugh ; " it 
is Bentham now. My name is Hugh Bentham." 

" You don't say so 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Jireh. " Why, I 
recollect all about it 1 Why, Jireh, don't you remember it 
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was about two years after we was married ! It's as fresh to 
me as if it was only yesterday. Poor darling, what a state 
of mind she was in ! We were living up close against 
Okenden then, and Mrs. Quested she came in to have a 
bit with me between the services, but Chrissie Frome, no — 
she wouldn't come ; she just went wandering off by hersel£ 
But it all came right So you're her son I Dear, dear, to 
think of it now I But you do favour her very much — 
don't he, Jireh? Something about the eyes and brow. 
Only to think of it now ! I'm vurry glad, vurry glad, 
indeed. So now I must make you a cup of tea; and 
we'll find a little room to put you up in, somewhere." 

" And am I really to be allowed to stay in this lovely 
place ? " asked Hugh, looking over the table at Mrs. Jireh, 
and giving her the full benefit of his deep blue eyes. 
Shan't I be putting you out of the way dreadfully ? " 
Put us out ? We won't let you, sir 1 " said Mrs. Jireh, 
with a pleasant little laugh. She afterwards confessed that 
Hugh had reminded her so much of her George out in Aus- 
tralia, that she had been on the point of calling him " my 
dear " instead of " sir." 

Well, then, here in this pleasant homestead, Hugh 
Bentham took up his abode, much to his own, and appa- 
rently other people's, satisfaction. 

It was Thursday when he set down his hat-box at Dod- 
manden \ from that time until sunset on Saturday life was 
nothing but pure pleasure to him. The weather was per- 
fect ; he was out of doors all day ; everything he saw was 
beautiful, lovely, glorious \ he esdiausted all his adjectives, 
but they were all poor, to describe the intense blueness of 
the sky, the beauty of the farm, the far-away-ness from 
towns of himself and everything else. 

He strolled about all day in his shabby old brown velvet 
jacket, with his hands in his pockets, absolutely idle ; simply 
content with the dear delights of loafing in the clear country 
air. The difficult problems were all forgotten or left to solve 
themselves. He joined the farmer's family in their homely 
meals and simple worship ; they found some means of 
making him talk. Chapels and sermons, great preachars, 
missions, their thirst for information on these points was in- 
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satiable, and happily Hugh could tell them much without 
the slightest trouble ; these subjects had always been in the 
air he breathed. 

He was so idle, so contented, so unenterprising, that he 
never even went to look at Okenden ; Sunday would be time 
enough for that 

On Saturday evening Jireh offered to lend Hugh his gig, 
and Hugh gladly accepting it, went for a long drive, imper- 
ceptibly ascending above the level plains to the higher lands 
that look down on the Weald Returning, when he was not 
very far from Okenden, his way lay along a road running 
parallel with the far-off chalk range, " The backbone of 
Kent" The nearer range of the Quarry Hills was in front of 
him, a wide valley intervening. On this high ground Hugh 
checked his horse to look at a landscape destined to be for 
ever impressed upon his memory. 

He knows it not, but he has now reached the utmost 
limit of one stage of his. life. He has driven along, never 
dreaming of change, full of the same idle happiness that has 
possessed him ever since he has been at Dodmandea The 
sun is setting, it will never rise again on the same Hugh 
Bentham ; by to-morrow's dawn, a new era in his history 
will have opened ; by to-morrow's sunset, — Ah ! by to- 
morrow's sunset, for good or for evil, he will have met one 
who will alter all his life. He knows nothing of it, although 
the messenger of Providence is already on his way ; for even 
as Hugh had turned on to that road, so high above the 
valley, the messenger had set out 

Hugh checks his horse; except for a few birds singing an 
evening hymn in the bushes, all is still and solema Hugh 
feels his careless happiness deepening into a more sacred 
joy. 

The sun is setting tranquilly behind the distant range of 
hills in soft clouds of pale gold and dove colour. Hugh looks 
at the landscape with a learner's pondering gaze, traces the 
dark purple line of the Quarry, notices where the long line 
of " the Backbone " seems to cut it, marks the deep tone of 
the far-off ridge where it rises behind the nearer Quarry, 
follows the chalk range long miles and miles as it gently 
pales, and is lost in the pure, dove-coloured sky. 
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As he gazes, three distinct mental processes go on ; a 
devout astonishment, that, used as he is to looking at land- 
scapes, is now stronger than ever, so that what Robert Hall 
felt at Proster Hill is true of Hugh Bentham as he looks 
from the high ground above Okenden on the hills that 
guard the broad Weald of Kent : " When it burst upon me 
I sat down perfectly lost in astonishment I was dumb, 
sir, and opened not my mouth." 

Then there is the purely artistic sense of beauty that fills 
him with delight, and all the while, and underneath all, a 
certain analytical process is going on, so that while Hugh 
never forgets the loveliness of the scene, he is afterwards 
able to reduce its simple lines to a mere formula that a few 
words could express. 

Gaze on, Hugh — imprint it on your memory for ever ; 
the feet of the messenger are advancing towards you ! 

Hugh's face, as he gazes, grows graver as the sunlight 
fades ; the feet of the messenger are near him now ; one turn 
of the road alone hides him from view. 

Hugh sits there gazing on the fair long lines, gazing, and 
dreaming. He starts, hears a foot-fall, — the messenger has 
come. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A SONG OF DEGREES. 

fc^W ^^^ lifted up his eyes and saw the messenger 
b^til coming towards him in the homely form of 
P^Jb Jireh Withenden, who held in his hand one of 
KWA those orange-colouTcd telegram envelopes, the 
~*^ ^^*t sight of which in a lonely place is apt to fill one 
with dread. Hugh's thoughts rushed off in terror 
to his home. 

'oT me ? " he shouted, imagining at once some 
evil must have befallen his dear ones. 

" No ; for me," returned Withendea " I thought, from 
what we talked about before you went out, you'd be coming 
back this way. I gave you a turn, I reckon," he went on, 
as he came up with Hugh, who had driven towards him, 
"Rather," said HugL "Well, what is the news?" 
" The news is that you will have to preach at Okenden 
to-morrow morning," said Withenden, quietly. 

" I ? " exclaimed Hugh, quite aghast And even as he 
spoke it was to him as if all the glory of the evening 
suddenly faded. " I ? " 

" Yes, you, sir, unless they are to go without I told you 
our Mr. Raynes was away for to-morrow. He arranged that 
Mr. Jones, of Garton Green, was to come over, and now, 
just at seven o'clock on Saturday night, Mrs. Jones sends me 
this to say her husband is dangerously ill all of a sudden, 
and can't get out of bed, much less preach. Now, as I 
take it, this looks very like the hand of Providence It is 
evidently intended that you are to preach at Okenden, 
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else you wouldn't be sent down here just in the very nick of 
time." 

" But I never preached in my life ! " exclaimed Hugh, 
beginning to tremble, for he felt that, in spite of all he might 
urge, the set time had come. 

" If you never preached, ifs high time you began, for Tm 
certain sure the Lord intends you to speak for Him," said 
Withenden, solemnly. "Certain sure," he repeated 

" But among your own people — surely you can do some- 
thing, some of you ; you are not utterly dependent upon 
your pastor ? " asked Hugh, with desperation. 

" Do anything ! Not a man of us ! " said Withendea 
" Never was such a set for not being able to put two words 
together." 

" But a prayer-meeting I Of course you can have a 
prayer-meeting ? " urged Hugh. 

" That's for the afternoon. What's to be done in the 
morning ? " asked Jireh. 

" Somebody can read a printed sermon," suggested 
Hugh. 

" No," said Withenden, shaking his head, not without a 
little touch of humour. " No, Muster Bentham, we've tried 
that once, and we don't try it again. Twas an awful deal of 
trouble to keep awake, but we did it; they never give in, not 
one of 'em ! Our people never give in, I say that for *em ; 
only it wouldn't do to run 'em into temptation again. No, 
sir, if you don't preach there'll be no preaching at all, and 
there's hungry souls comes to Okenden, walking six miles 
there and six miles back, after a hard week's work, to get a 
morsel to keep 'em going. Perhaps you, living near 
London, and getting the best of everytiiing, don't know what 
a hungering for the Word some of us poor folks has ! " 

Hugh sat in the gig looking the picture of blank despair. 
He had always felt this time must come, but now it had 
struck him so suddenly, he was quite unprepared 

Jireh took the reins. Hugh turned away from him; 
leaned his head on his hand, and said nothing. 

There was a long pause. 

" It is the Lord's ordering, I do believe," said Jireh, with 
the most profound reverence and the deepest sincerity. 
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" It seems so," said Hugh, without moving. 

There was another long pause. 

" Here," said Hugh, presently, " take back the trap ; I'll 
walk ; I'll do what I can." 

" Thank you, thank you very much ; that's a weight off 
my mind," said Withenden, with a sigh of relief as he took 
Hugh's place in the gig. " And, brother, if it will be any 
help to you, you may depend that any time I am awake 
between now and after service to-morrow, there'll be some 
one pleading for you at the Throne of Grace. I am very 
mucjfi obliged to you. — High up. Cherry ! " 

He jerked the reins and drove off at a smart pace. 

Half-dazed, Hugh turned away ; he leaned his elbows on 
the top of a five-barred gate, and bowed liis head upon his 
arms. The set time had come ; he knew full well that his 
promise to Jireh meant that henceforth he was to be a 
preacher. It was not merely the work of a morning, not 
merely the speaking to a few poor peasants — it was the 
opening act of his life's worL 

The messenger had been sent to call him ; the call had 
been given by a simple countryman, in homely rustic 
words ; but to Hugh it was a message direct from God. It 
seemed to Hugh as if all his life long he had been waiting 
for that voice. Now it had come. 

He felt so bowed down, it seemed to him as if he could 
never again raise his head. He was too stunned for the 
moment even to pray. His whole being quivered with the 
sudden shock. 

" Go, PREACH AT OkENDEN ! " 

The words rang in his ears ; not as if spoken by Jireh 
Withenden, but with the commanding power of a Divine 
voice, such as came of old times to the sent ones. He 
cowered in terror before the command; and said trem- 
blingly, " Ah, Lord God ! Behold I cannot speak ! " 

The line of the hills was darkening rapidly \ the birds 
had ceased their hymn. Hugh felt alone with God in that 
grave solitude ; it was as if he had spoken those words 
in an august and mysterious Presence, very close at hand ; 
they had risen from his heart — not in rebellion, but in 
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abasement ; they were the e^tpression of years of pent-up 
longings, of times without number, when dumbness had 
been agony, but when speech had failed From his earliest 
infancy a ponderer of Scripture, those words, which had 
seemed at first his own spontaneous utterance, after awhile 
appeared to his mind with their context ; and the calling of 
Jeremiah, the Divine answer, with its gentle, strengthen- 
ing words came to the young Englishman's memory. He 
raised his head, took out his pocket-Bible, and read by the 
solemn, fading twilight — "Then the Lord put forth his 
hand and touched my mouth. And the Lord said unto 
me, Behold, I have put My words in Thy mouth." 

" Oh," he said, with a sudden flash of joy, " it may be 
that God will do so to me also ! If He means me to speak. 
He will open my mouth and give me words. I will go in 
His strength.'* 

He paced slowly up and down that road, so high up above 
the Weald, until the dark range of distant hills that ran 
parallel was covered up by the coming night Praying and 
fearing and trusting, he walked up and down, until at length 
his mind settled down to a childlike confidence in his 
Heavenly Father's help, and he asked himself. What was he 
to preach about ? 

It was to be his first sermon ; the answer came back at 
once, and with irresistible force, — 

" Christ ! I must have something to say of Him ; what is 
He to me ? " The text rose naturally to his mind, " To you, 
therefore, which believe. He is precious." 

He returned to Dodmanden as soon as he had determined 
that these words should be his text He went up to his little 
garret under the thick old rafters, and sat down to study his 
subject He had been very carefuUy taught in the Scrip- 
tures, and had always been a diligent listener to sermons. 
He always listened to sermons himself, whether they were 
interesting or not ; in preparing his own first sermon it never 
struck him it might not be listened to ; he felt sure it would 
be, and very sharply criticised into the bargain. Men and 
women who tramp miles to chapel after a hard week's work 
want something more than empty platitudes to take home 
with them, and are apt to grumble if they do not get what 
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they come for. Hugh felt he need not dread that worst of 
all discouragements — a listless audience. 

The image of these people was very present with him as he 
sat on the side of his bed trying to put his straggling 
thoughts into order ; he prayed very earnestly that he might 
have something for them. 

The short night was already touched with the first flush of 
morning before Hugh Bentham fell asleep, but he was up 
again in good time. 

The clocks of Dodmanden were hardly to be depended 
upon. When the tall eight-day clock said half-past eight, 
the quick-ticking little German might be at a quarter to ten. 

"We in general split the difference," Mr. Withenden 
used to say, " that brings us about right" 

Hugh himself did not own a watch ; his father had given 
him one a few years ago, but after he had broken several 
glasses and ruined the mainspring he had come to the 
conclusion that it was more trouble than it was worth, and 
when one of his fellow-students had been very hard up, at a 
time when he himself was out of funds, Hugh had sold the 
remainder for his friend's benefit 

Afraid of being late, Hugh, on this ever-to-be-remembered 
Sunday, started for Okenden nearly an hour before service 
time. He wore his shabby old brown velvet painting jacket, 
for the simple reason that he had nothing else with him. 
He had written to tell Chrissie to send him other things, but 
they could not arrive until Monday. He was not altogether 
sorry, for he was always more perfectly at ease in that loose 
jacket than in any other garment 

When he reached the high road he found that he was 
very early indeed ; there was not a creature to be seen any- 
where about 

The country was very still, even the cattle and birds 
seemed more quiet than usual, as if they, too, knew it was 
Sunday — only " the merry, merry lark was up and singing," 
just as blithely as on an April Sabbath long ago. 

Hugh sauntered along, not in the idle enjoyment of 
yesterday, but with very mingled feelings, with a pressure of 
anxiety upon him as well as a sense of the beauty and 
restfiilness of all around. 
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He passed the long brown farmhouse where Petronella 
Van Noorden lived. Afterwards, by dint of great trying, he 
remembered that there had been a black figure at one of 
the windows, leaning against the sash ; but at the time he 
hardly noticed it — he was too deeply pre-occupied and 
overburdened. He sauntered on, meeting no one, until he 
came to a sign-post, one hand of which pointed at an angle 
"ToOkenden." 

Hugh looked in the direction it indicated, saw another 
hard, white road, a grassy bank, and on the top of the bank 
the worn old stones of the pack-horse track he had so often 
heard of winding away between hedge-rows and wheat-fields, 
over gently-rising ground 

" To Okenden ! " His heart died down as he read the 
words ; some of the terror of the night before returned. 

And then — perhaps it was the form of the outstretched 
arms of the double sign-post that brought the thought so 
vividly home to him — then, in the very depths of his soul, 
he threw himself before the Cross. 

" Thou who hast taken my sins and myself, oh, take my 
care ! " he cried, standing there in the silent, open road, 
under the sign that pointed him always " To Okenden ! " 

Not without a desperate struggle could he throw off the 
burden ; but at last it was gone, and he turned his face to 
Okenden in peace. Ah, with what fresh force the truth of 
his text came to him then ! 

He walked slowly along the raised causeway. The ditch 
and hedge beside it were full of long grasses and blossoms — 
hawthorn, bluebells (only just waiting for the proper time to 
begin ringing for service), blue-eyed speedwells ("angel's 
eyes " the country people call them), pure white stitchwort, 
purple bugloss, ground-ivy, and a few lingering primroses. 

Conscious of their beauty, but hardly seeing them, Hugh 
walked on, .feeling so serenely happy that he could have 
cried for very blissfulness, although as yet there was but the 
ascending road before him. 

Presently, when he was akeady on high gound, he turned : 

" God, how lovely 1 " For an instant his heart almost 
stood still ; the landscape he looked out upon was so exqui- 
site in its utter fairness. It was the scene his parents had 
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so often described, — ^the broad Weald of Kent, the great fer- 
tile plain with its far-off purple ring of guardian hills, all clad 
in colours of the pul^st air, a wide tract of sweet English 
land lying in the variable spring sunlight, enjoying her 
Sabbath. 

For a few moments Hugh looked on in silence, then, 
almost as if by instinct, he began to repeat aloud : — 

" I will lift up my eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh 
my help. 

'* My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven and 
earth;" 

And he turned again to go up to Okenden, with an 
outburst of joyous confidence, going on with the Psalm, the 
most perfect of the Songs of Degrees, those " songs of the 
higher choir," as Luther calls them, until he had ended it, 
and then he went over the last verse again and again : — 
" The Lord shall preserve thy going out and thy coming in 
from this time forth, even for evermore, even for evermore, 
for evermore." 

Did you ever notice by what wonderful gradation that 
Psalm, that Song of Degrees, mounts, singing as it mounts, 
like the larks above Okenden? Hugh was singing, too, 
when he reached the level on which the chapel stands. 
There was none but God to hear him, and, unafraid, he let 
his voice ring out in the bright solitude. 

Okenden stands on a high plateau, that seems like the 
top of the world. You can look down over the Weald miles 
and miles. You are conscious of no higher ground any- 
where ; you feel you are on earth's summit 

Hugh, reaching this plateau, found there the old chapel, 
looking very much as it it had done any time this hundred 
years. 

The door was not yet open. There was a great heap of 
stones for road-mending opposite it at some distance back ; 
there Hugh sat down, and for the first time gazed at 
Okenden. 

The chapel stood in its own large burial-ground. There 
was little to distinguish Okenden from a farmhouse — it was 
a square block of the same brown-red brick and the same 
ample tiled roof as the farms around A homely temple 
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truly, but its very homeliness gave it a charm which many a 
grander building lacks. 

It stood out boldly against a deep blue sky, its roof radiant 
with bright golden lichens. Glossy black starlings, with 
yellow beaks, perched on its sunniest, outermost edges, or 
flew in and out of their nests in the deep caves of this 
humble, homely sanctuary. 

Okenden, in spite of that parasitic " hyperism " that now 
weakened its influence, was still very sacred to the people 
all round about it The very ground was as hallowed to 
them as the haunts of the Scotch Covenanters to their 
descendants. 

Here in the persecuting days of the Merry Monarch, the 
hunted Church, then a worthy and vigorous daughter of 
Doper's End, had fled for refuge ; that Church still worship- 
ping within those frail walls, out of which the ferns by 
thousands were growing, was bom in troublous times, and 
had suffered a great fight of faith before even that poor 
chapel could be built in safety, as near to the village, so 
tradition said, as its founders dared to place it 

Presently an old man, bent with age, opened the chapel ; 
Hugh rose to go in. At that moment the bells of Mossom- 
den church began to chime, mellowed by the sweet air; 
they reached Hugh at Okenden. He stood still for a 
minute longer, praying for those who would worship down 
below in the valley — for those who would worship ever)rwhere 
— ^for himself up there, for his dear ones going to Holt 
Park, so far off", for the whole Israel of God, the Church one 
and indivisible — conscious at that moment only of its one- 
ness. Then he went into the chapel and kneeled down in 
the tall, rough pulpit, where he was hidden from the slowly- 
gathering congregation. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 




HIS FIRST SERMON. 

EST, rest, and to be hidden from all who have 
ever known me ! " 

This had been Petronella Van Noorden's 
one cry night and day, before she left London; 
but at Mossomden numbness fell upon her. 
She seemed to have no acute feeling left ; as 
one feels struck dumb When one leaves a noisy 
factory for a quiet street, or a rushing train for silent 
meadows. 

At Mossomden nothing except cold and a vague terror, 
was real to her ; her faculties were all benumbed 

The early spring was rainy. The winds blew chill over 
the broad, unsheltered fields around the farmhouse. All 
Petronella's frozen energies instinctively sought warmth. 
She sat for hours by the fire watching the burning hop-pole 
ends and tending them when they smouldered low. The 
charred wood brought to her memories of her childhood ; 
they used to bum such pieces in her nursery at Mount 
Norden ; she had not quite forgotten how to manage them; 
there was a sort of friendliness about them. 

The dainty order of her own room was soothing to her 
after the tumult and disarray of the terrible packing up in 
London. The house itself, under Mrs. Saxb/s management, 
had a certain refinement, mingled with its homeliness, that 
might have pleased her under other circumstances. Most of 
the farms about Mossomden have a distinctive character of 
their own ; this one, " Standen," was as different as possible 
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from " Dodmanden," where Hugh Bentham was staying. 
It had no thick rafters, no great room, no narrow stairs with 
a rope by the side. Externally, it was a long brown house, 
quite plain and unadorned, with many windows and a door 
in the middle. Within, the slender Corinthian columns 
that supported the mantelpieces, and the classical little 
alcoves in the recesses, where one might have expected a 
sideboard, gave a certain look of old-fashioned elegance to 
the place, and suggested that it had been built during the 
early part of last century. Mrs. Saxb/s drawing-room, with 
its pale green panels and its deep window-settles, looked as if 
it ought to be filled with chattering girls, in mob-caps, such 
girls as Leslie paints, and not made desolate by one black 
slender figure shivering mournfully over the wood fire. 

Petronella had the room to herself for many hours every 
day. Mr. Saxby was always out and about the farm ; Mrs. 
Saxby had a great deal to do in the house. 

There were books, plenty of them; but Petronella did not 
care to look into them. If she had chosen to study botany 
or conchology she would have found abundant material at 
hand ; but, at the best of times, she 'never read anything 
but the very lightest literature, and even that she would have 
turned from now. 

The days seemed interminable. After she had been at 
Mossomden for three weeks she could have thought that the 
greater part of her life had been spent there. 

Then the weather grew finer ; there would be a few hours 
of sunshine, when Petronella would go out and stroll about 
the fields, watching the great lazy cows. They were very 
unreal to her, those cows ; but they were so placid and 
restful, it gave her something almost like pleasure to look at 
them. 

She grew bolder after a time, and ventured as far as Mos- 
somden village, sometimes going and returning without 
meeting a human being, except in the little village itself 
Nothing made her feel how far she was hidden from the 
world she had fled from as that short walk to Mossomden, 
along that piece of road deeply cut between the high hedges 
and higher hop poles. By the sides of those long, tall lines 
she felt so small, so hidden, as if no one would ever be able 
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to find her there. The first time she went to the village the 
hop-gardens were all flooded by the rains and the overflow- 
ing of the swollen stream. She stood on the little grey stone 
bridge and looked down at the reflection of tall poles in 
the brown water between each row ; the depth brought to her 
Estrange sense both of desolation and safety,— so deeply 
hidden and far-off" everything seemed Mossomden. The 
time dragged by ; the long, long days that seemed like 
weeks, and the weeks that were like years, wore away. The 
fifth Sunday of her stay at Mossomden came round ; it was 
the second Sunday in May. 

Bright and sunny it was, but Petronella could not get 
warm; she shivered as she drank her tea at breakfast 
There was no fire in the room, for they were all going out, 
and to others it seemed warm enough ; so after breakfast, 
remembering that she had seen the sun shining in at her 
bed-room window, she went upstairs, sat down on the wide 
window-seat, in the sunniest comer, and leaned against the 
sash, wishing only that she could get warmu She was that 
black figure Hugh Bentham had hardly noticed She sat 
there for some time until the musical chiming of the Mos- 
somden bells, mingling with the voices of a few passers-by, 
roused her, and she looked across the grass-plot to the 
figures moving leisurely along the road 

" How happy every one else is !" she said to herself Poor 
girl ! there was no one else with her to whom she could have 
said it 

Below, coming along the sunny road, were husbands and 
wives, children with their parents, a couple of young girls 
together, four or five young men in a row ; it seemed to her 
as if she, of all the world, were alone; every one else had a 
companion. 

The first two Sundays of her stay at Mossomden Mrs. 
Saxby had gone with her to the parish church ; the last two 
she had been there by herself, for Mr. Saxby was the super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school at " Elim " in the village, and 
his wife one of the teachers. She saw them both go out 
together, a childless couple, to their work among little 
children not their own. 

*' Together ! " she said, " Oh together ! Everybody has 
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some one to go with ! Only I am left alone ! " Mr. and 
Mrs. Saxby were gone, there was only the servant Eva in 
the house, in a few minutes Eva would go too. 

The idea was terrible to Petronella ; she started up and 
hurriedly prepared to go to church. 

" I must go," she said " It would kill me to be left in 
this house all by myself I must go ; at any rate I shall 
not be frightened there ! " Already vague terrors were 
beginning to seize upon her, she felt they would drive her 
out of the house. 

" I must go," she repeated " I must go, although Fm 
more lonely there than here; and as for its doing me 
good, nothing wiU ever do me good any more ; I have given 
up dreaming of such a thing ; it is folly to hope for what can 
never come. Everything has been against me all my life ! " 

She put on her bonnet, tied the strings carelessly, and 
then struck with her own white face, stood looking at it in 
the glass. 

" How old ! How old ! But my face is young compared 
with my heart ! Was I ever young ? " she said, bitterly. No 
tears came to her eyes as she spoke, but the lines of her 
face grew harder and colder as she stood gazing at herself 

Just then the sound of wheels startled her ; she turned to 
the window — the Hawkeshawes' carriage was passing. The 
Colonel with his wife and daughters were evidently going to 
Mossomden church. 

Petronella stared after them in blank dismay. " Cruel ! 
cruel ! They might have left me here in peace ! " she cried 
" Oh ! what shall I do ? what can I do ? It would drive me 
mad to sit out the service under the same roof with those 
people who know all about me, whose fault it was ! Where 
shall I go ? Oh, why have I been left all alone ? What can 
I do?" 

Eva shut the door with a loud bang that rang through 
the house. 

" Oh ! I shall die if I stay here ! " Petronella exclaimed 
wildly, as she heard the noise that told her no one else was 
in the house ; and seizing her gloves she hurried downstairs, 
shadowy terrors rushing after her and driving her out before 
them. 
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In the sunshine all those unreal horrors fled away. She 
stood outside the low white gate for a few moments irreso- 
lute. She could not face the house, she could not venture 
to church. She remembered that a well-known London 
preacher was to be there to-day ; perhaps other of her 
Queston friends besides the Hawkeshawes might drive over 
to hear him. Her desire to get away from all those who had 
known her was as frantic as ever ; more frantic, perhaps, for 
now she felt hunted down. Presently she noticed some 
people walking away from Mossomden ; they were going to 
a place of worship, to Okenden she knew ; she met them 
every Sunday. Mrs. Saxby had told her they went to the 
chapel, "up above." She followed them; what did it 
matter where they led her? They were humble farm- 
labourers, they would not take her among her friends. 

She had never been inside a chapel. " But what can it 
matter to me now ? " she asked. " I must go somewhere — 
somewhere where I am not known. I might as well sit out 
the service at Okenden as anywhere else." 

She followed in the wake of the few people who had 
come from the village. They came to the sign-post and 
turned up the ascending road to Okenden. She saw the 
irregular white stone track along which Hugh Bentham had 
passed ; she did not step on to it, but kept along the road 
below. All was bright as when Hugh had been there, but 
Petronella saw all through a crape veil. 

An old farmer who had trudged five or six miles with his 
little basket of luncheon in his hand, remarked to his wife 
that their Zion was beautiful for situation, and, seeing several 
others crossing the fields in the same direction, he added, 
"Thither the tribes go up." Petronella thought of none of 
these things. 

The larks were singing overhead as if they had never left 
off since that Sunday so long ago, when that other girl, with 
a passionate, breaking heart, had gone there in her grief ; and 
all around the broad Weald lay smiling and dimpling under 
the lights and shades of passing clouds, as it had done when 
Chrissie Frome had wandered there ; but Petronella had her 
back to the landscape, and onlyknew that the Hawkeshawes 
would not intrude upon her up there at Okenden. 
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There was no lobby to the chapeL As soon as she had 
passed the threshold she was in the building, where, with 
rustic deference, one of the congregation at once opened 
the door of a square pew, and gave her a large hymn- 
book. 

She sat leaning back in a comer all alone, with her thick 
veil down, g^ing through the open door of the building at a 
mass of apple blossom in an orchard opposite, her head 
turned away from the pulpit, too listless, now she felt safely 
hidden from the sight of an unwelcome face, to notice any- 
thing. 

No pealing organ notes nor trooping white-robed choris- 
ters ushered in the service. Amidst a profound silence, 
Hugh Bentham rose to lead the simple worship. 

Petronella languidly turned her gaze from the apple-blos- 
som to the pulpit Hugh did not at once begin ; his silence 
attracted her attention a little. She looked up at him ; he 
was different from any one she would have expected to see 
there. 

He stood perfectly still, one hand crossed over the other 
resting on the uncushioned desk, his head bent, his eyes cast 
down. He could not speak; voice and words failed him. 
Petronella looked up with a faint flush of interest to the quiet 
form ; she saw a quiver pass along his parted lips and droop- 
ing eyelids. The face struck her at once (perhaps because her 
own nerves were so unstrung) ; it struck her as of almost 
superhuman beauty and pathos. Hugh raised his hand, but 
not his eyes. Petronella leaned forward in the pew as she 
saw others do. Hugh turned his broad face slightly upward, 
and at last found voice in prayer. 

His prayer was very brief; a child's appeal for help to a 
Father whose love was too well known to be doubted Its filial 
reverence was very touching. He used the words " Our 
Father" more than once. That childlike piety sent a 
strange thrill of bitterness and sweetness through Petronella's 
heart 

" Oh," she cried to herself, " he loves his father and his 
mother ! They have let him love them. Why had I not 
parents I could love? If I had had, I, too, might now be 
good and happy. I, too, might now be able to pray to God 
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to help me 1 I, too, might believe in a Father in heaven ! " 
She had never listened to an unread prayer before. 

But it was soon over, and Hugh was giving out a hymn 
that every one knows — one of those sacred songs that belong 
to the whole Church. Petronella had sung it from her 
earliest days, yet, until she heard Hugh read it, it had never 
carried any meaning with it to her. It had always been to 
her as blank as the view of a beautiful landscape on a foggy 
day. What did Hugh do to it ? Was it light, or form, or 
colour he gave it ? I cannot tell ; but the thick fog became 
a thin mist, and a ray of sunlight revealed vague beauty be- 
hind that cloud. 

But the tune — the curious, old-world tune to which they 
sung it, was there some hidden power in it to thaw a 
sorrow-frozen heart? They did not stand up and shout, 
those rustics, they sat quiet, slowly singing, with many quaint 
turns and quaverings as if in meditation. 

As soon as they began to sing, Petronella began to cry — 
to weep — the tears ran down her face, she could not stop 
them. 

It was not a passionate rain of tears, " like summer tem- 
pest ;" silently the tears streamed down, but as if they would 
never cease until she had wept her whole self away. 

She was perfectly broken down, she could do nothing but 
weep and weep. When the h)min was ended she did not 
know what chapter it was Hugh read When he prayed 
again she wept on still, only quite silently, without a sob, 
without a movement beyond a tremor. 

As the service proceeded, Hugh lost his nervousness until 
he had given out his text, and then it came back most pain- 
fully for a few minutes. 

What that text was Petronella did not know; she had 
hardly heard it; she was unused to listening to sermons. 
But presently she found that she was growing calmer under 
the influence of the speaker's voice, saw that Hugh's shyness 
had gone, and felt with a wondering awe that he was speak- 
ing earnestly of some one he loved. 

Her tears gradually ceased, she put back her veil; the 
face that looked down on the people seemed to her over- 
wrought mind like the face of an angel : she had never 
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before imagined that in these days a man could be so like 
one of those messengers from on high whom mortals some- 
times saw when this world was young, as Hugh looked then 
to her, as he stood there in that old painting-jacket of his, 
speakiAg of Christ Young and happy he seemed, but why 
was it all so pathetic to her ? Why did his words bring to 
her so deep a sense of her own infinite want and loss ? How 
rich he seemed in all that made life worthy ! How poor she 
felt to be herself ! 

She hardly remembered his words. She only remembered 
him and the strange, beautiful atmosphere that surrounded 
him. Ah ! and one other memory there was, there is, more 
precious than all, the Divine Person his words revealed 
Hugh closed the Bible ; Petronella knew that the service was 
over. She could have cried again. In her heart of hearts 
she did cry out to him : 

" Oh, are you going away ? Shall I never see you any 
more ? Must I go back again into the cold darkness and 
never again know the light of the sun ? " 

She watched him while the last hymn was sung, while he 
stretched out his hands to bless the people, while he lin- 
gered in silent prayer ; and then — he was gone ; the high 
pulpit hid him away from her. 

She gazed at that pulpit for a moment, and very far down 
in her heart she sobbed, " Ah ! have you gone away for 
ever ? Come back to me. Oh ! come back ! " 




CHAPTER XXX. 



C HE deep rough galleries that nearly covered up 
the area of Okenden hid away a large congre- 
gation containing a much greater proporUon 
of men than one usually sees in London places 
of worship. 
Outside the gallery were long rows of pegs ; the 
men came in, hung up their hats or caps, leaned their 
vlbows upon the tops of the pews, rested their chins 
on their anus, and steadily looked at the preacher. Very 
soon finding that his manner and words were different from 
what they were used to, they applied themselves, in a slow, 
heavy way, to listen and criticise, with great di!igenc& Hugh 
certainly had not to complain of listlessness in his hearers ; 
the sunburnt faces presently lost their stolidity, and their 
owners accompanied the service with many appreciative 
nods, and, now and then, a decided shake of the head- 
One face looked up to Hugh from under the shade of the 
deep gallery, and impressed him very much^ — an old, white 
face it was, blanched with age and illness, but full of noble 
patience and hope ; when it lighted up with sympathy and 
assenting love, as Hugh gave out his text, Simeon saying 
Nunc Dimittis could hardly have looked more beautiful 
Hugh felt drawn towards that old man in the smock-frock 
who seemed to be drinking in so thankfully every word he 
uttered, and was greatly helped by him. 

Hidden away in the pew behind the rustic patriarch, Hugh 
once or tirice caught a glimpse of a mournful feminine 
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face, but as it was deep in the shade he hardly noticed it ; 
perhaps the feeling that prompted him to pray especially for 
the newly bereaved may have been occasioned by the sight 
of Petronella's new mourning. 

When the service was over, Jireh Withenden met Hugh at 
the foot of the pulpit stairs, and thanked him without a word, 
by a mighty grasp with his large hand They left the chapel 
together. Outside there were many groups waiting for 
Hugh. Dozens of hard, brown hands were outstretched 
towards him. 

" Ah," he felt, with a sudden rush of almost pastoral 
affection, " I could love these people with all my heart 
How I could love them ! " 

He shook hands with them alL The Okenden people 
were not given to many words ; they said little to Hugh 
beyond " Good-maaming," but they spoke that with the 
heartiest greeting. 

" Oh, father ! " exclaimed one of Withenden's daughters. 
" Oh, father, did you see the young lady ? She was there, 
in Mrs. Bunn*s pew. I saw her, so did mother." 

The young lady ? Which one ? " asked Withenden. 
Why, there isn't but one," said the girl. " Miss Van 
Noorden, that's staying at Mrs. Saxby's." 

" Never !" exclaimed Withenden. " You must be dream- 
ing, child. Such as she don't come to Okenden." 

" Ay, but there she goes," said the girl, pointing along 
the road. 

It was all very unreal to Hugh at that moment — his 
preaching, his being at Okenden, the groups of people shak- 
ing hands with him ; it hardly seemed to him more strange 
than everything else that he should hear one more familiar 
name, one more name that he had heard all his life. As 
the girl uttered it, his mind was too pre-occupied to pay it 
much attention ; it was only when Withenden rubbed his 
eyes and exclaimed with amazement, " Miss Van Noorden ! 
Sure and certain, so it is !" that Hugh connected the name 
with a family history he well knew, and looked in the direc- 
tion in which Jireh was still staring, where, quietly going 
along the road, now at some distance, was the figure of a 
tall, slender girl in deep mourning. In an instant she was 
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gone ; she had reached the end of the level plateau, and the 
road had suddenly dipped She had not lingered with the 
friendly groups outside the chapel ; she had no friend among 
those homely people, who all stood too much in awe of her 
even to venture upon the customary " Good-maaming." 

In Mossomden parish no one touched a hat or dropped a 
courtesy to gentlefolks ; Mossomden people objected to 
anything that looked like servility. If they could not say 
" Good-morning," and hold their heads up while they said it, 
they let gentlefolks pass without a salutation. " Jack," they 
said — it was a proverb in constant use — " Jack is as good as 
his master here ; " but, nevertheless, they were as yet rather in 
awe of the young lady at Mrs. Saxby's, not so much because 
she belonged to the gentry, as on account of her romantic 
history and evident unhappiness. They gave to her mourn- 
ful white face and her black dress a respect they would 
never have paid to her rank. 

" Miss Van Noorden ! Well, to be sure !" ejaculated Jireh 
Withenden. " What can have brought her to Okenden ! " 

" That is a name I ought to know," said Hugh, turning to 
Jireh when the slight black figure had disappeared 

" Well ! well ! well ! " was all that Withenden could utter. 
The idea of a Van Noorden having attended service at 
Okenden was more than he could grasp. 

In a few minutes such of the congregation as were going 
home had dispersed Hugh and Withenden walked down 
the road together. Hugh was feeling exceedingly strange — 
hardly conscious of anything, except the one amazing fact 
that at last he had preached, lamely enough, it is true, so he 
felt ; still, weak as the attempt had been, he had preached ! 
He and Withenden scarcely spoke until they had descended 
the road and had once more passed the sign-post 

Then again they caught sight of that slight black figure, 
so different from any other to be seen along the level 
highway. 

"There she is! Just going up to the Saxbys'," said 
Withenden, with profound interest and astonishment "Did 
you say you had heard of Miss Van Noorden ? " 

" Is it Miss Van Noorden, of Queston ? " asked Hugh, as 
if suddenly starting out of a dream. 
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" Who else should it be ! But what beats me is, why did 
she go up there ? Gentlefolks don't go to Okendea" 

"Did she sit under the gallery?" asked Hugh. "Ire- 
member a face that must have been hers. She looked very 
sad. No wonder ! " 

" She has gone through a peck of trouble, poor thing ! " 
said Withenden. " And, by what I hear, don't know any- 
thing of the true balm of healing ; more's the pity." 

Hugh said nothing ; it struck him that the figure looked 
very fragile, — too slender to bear a heavy burden. He was 
very sorry for Miss Van Noordea Could it be that she had 
wandered up to Okenden in search of comfort ? God com- 
fort her ! And so it was that Hugh's first thought of Petro- 
nella Van Noorden took the form of a prayer for her. In 
truth, there was a droop about those slender shoulders that, 
together with what he knew of the Van Noorden history, 
touched Hugh very much. Could it be that he had been 
sent to speak some message to her? Who could tell? 
Perhaps he had even spoken it already. 

When Petronella entered Standen, the Saxbys' house, 
Hugh's sympathy and prayer went with her like a blessing. 
She never turned, nor knew that his eyes had rested upon 
her, but it seemed to her that there was "a little rift in the 
blackness of darkness that had for so long hemmed her in 
on every side ; and to the brightness that shone through 
that little rift she lifted up her eyes with a feeble, newborn 
hope. 

Now there was at Mossomden an old-established custom 
known as " talking it over at Jireh's." 

The custom originated with the Okenden people, who, 
finding it very cold and damp up at the chapel on winter 
evenings, when they wanted to hold an adjourned church- 
meeting and discuss matters at length, would say, " Well, 
suppose we agree to talk it over at Jireh's ? " And in Jireh's 
warm room affairs were often more pleasantly adjusted than 
they would have been at Okendea 

Jireh Withenden in his heart cherished a secret liking for 
" Elim " in the village. " Elim " originated at the end of 
last century when the Calvinist and Arminian controversy 
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was raging furiously. The Conservatives had remained on 
the hill-top at Okenden ; the Liberals had encamped at 
" Elim in the plain ; " but now, although Okenden had 
grown more and more " hyperish," or extreme in theology, 
the members of both churches were on friendly terms. The 
Elimites, therefore, often dropped in, when there was no 
especially Okenden meeting on, and talked over things in 
general at Jireh's. 

Now it so happened that during the course of that Sunday 
rumours of something extraordinary having taken place at 
Okenden reached the ears of Elim. Mr. Saxby, always the 
first to pick up any stray piece of intelligence, was observed 
by his wife to be rather silent at tea, as if he had something 
on his mind ; after he had told her about the young man 
who was putting up at Dodmanden having preached up 
yonder in the morning, he said little more. Petronella made 
no remark; she did not say she had been there and had 
heard that young man. 

" I think I will step round to Jireh's," Mr. Saxby remarked, 
gravely, as he presently rose from the tea-table. So for Jireh's 
Mr. Saxby departed 

" I went up to Okenden this morning," said Petronella to 
Mrs. Saxby, as soon as they were alone. " I saw the Hawke- 
shawes pass, and I could not run the risk of meeting them." 
Then, afraid of being questioned, she took up a book and 
pretended to read. Mrs. Saxby knew her too well to attempt 
to draw her out on the subject 

The Withendens and Hugh were sitting in the great 
porch, when they saw Mr. Saxby and two or three others 
crossing the field, evidently with intent to approach the 
house. 

" I thought they'd be round, some of them," said Withen- 
dea " The news of your preaching at Okenden has got 
abroad already. They'll be all wanting to see what you're 
Uke." 

" Then I shall be off," said Hugh, who suddenly felt as if 
he were going to be exhibited ; but not liking to insult the 
visitors by leaving the house before their eyes, he fled up to 
his little garret 

Good Mrs. Jireh went out to meet her visitors. 
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" Oh, Mr. Saxby," said she, holding up her plump pink 
hands. " Oh, Mr. Saxby, you should have been up to Oken- 
den this morning ! Our young gentleman preached, and 
oh ! he was beautiful, I can tell you ! I felt quite lifted up, 
I did, indeed, and Jireh the same !" 

"He was very fine, was he? Eh?" asked Mr. Saxby, 
eagerly, with a look of inquiring sagacity. " My man, Cal- 
low, said so too ; and he's a knowing one. Ha ! H'm ! 
Perhaps he'd look in at Elim and speak to the children, if 
he were asked ? So he was very fine, was he ? They'll be 
after him for the anniversaries, depend upon it Let me see, 
Mrs. Jireh, I think we reckoned the other day that there 
was an anniversary now every week for the next three 
months. Okenden next week, then ours, then Little Cran- 
field, and so on, all round. Do you think we shall get him 
for ours ?" 

" I don't know," said Mrs. Jireh ; " you'll be fiightening 
him, if you all go asking him. And oh, Mr. Saxby, I saw 
your young lady at Okenden ; me and Jireh we couldn't be- 
lieve our eyes !" 

" My young lady I " exclaimed Mr. Saxby, " Which ? 
Eva was at Elim up in the choir." For Eva was popularly 
asked after by the same term as was now used to designate 
Miss Van Noorden. 

" No, no, not Eva ; Miss Van Noorden ! " said Mrs. Jireh. 
" Poor dear, I do wish some one could do her good I 
said to myself, when I saw her there with her black veil 
down, * How I wish you could take the comfort of what 
he's saying, to yourself, you poor fatherless, motherless 
child ! ' Arid who knows, Mr. Saxby — who knows what may 
come of it all ? And she did cry so, poor dear ; it made my 
heart ache to see her — and so quiet too 1 Ah ! " Mrs. Jireh 
sighed 

A sweet woman, in her way, was little Mrs Jireh, with a 
great, loving, motherly heart, always wanting to help some 
weak or suffering creature, and not unconscious of the re- 
sponsibility of her position as holding — as she took it — an 
ofiSce mentioned in the Bible ; for has not St Paul very well 
instructed deacons' wives in their duty ? which duty Mrs. 
Jireh tried to fulfil. Indeed, I am inclined to think that 
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Mis Jiieh loved God with all her heart, and her neighbours 
a great deal better than hersell 

Mr. Saxbjr's amazement was so great that seeing one 
Mr. Loveday near at hand, he tmned to him for confir- 
mation. 

" Yes, she was there, safe enough. And with a man to 
preach such fashionable, general-like sort of doctrine as he 
gave us this morning, there'd be no lack of grand folks 
at Okenden ! " said Mr. Loveday. " It's the sort of stuff 
they like." 

" Miss Van Noorden — I can't believe it ! " said Mr. 
Saxby ; " they say he was very fine ; but not much in your 
line, I suppose ? " 

Mr. Loveday shook his head slowly. " Not what I call 
sixteen ounces to the pound by a long way," said he. " Didn't 
seem to discriminate \ gave it all out premiskious. There's 
those in the bewrial-groimd would turn in their graves if 
they'd have heard such poor half-and-half stuff as that at 
Okenden ! " 

" The very man for Elim ! " thought Mr. Saxby. " But if 
Loveday catches him anywhere about he'll be wanting to 
argue out every one of the Five Points with him." 

" Well now, the difference of people 1 " put in Mrs. Jireh. 
" Jireh and me was just saying we'd been quite lifted up ! 
And a nicer young gentleman to be with, nor a more con- 
sistent, you wouldn't find anywhere. And our Charlie is 
that taken with him that I shouldn't wonder if he was 
brought in, that I shouldn't" 

So you perceive there was a diversity of opinion about 
Hugh's preaching. It was fortunate for him that he 
managed to escape from the house and go for a long stroll ; 
for, according to Withenden, if he had been anywhere 
within call nothing would have satisfied Messrs. Saxby and 
Loveday but a personal interview. How many people 
wanted Hugh to have tea with them I should not like to put 
on paper. Mr. Saxby declared he should come and fetch 
him about four on Monday aftemooa 

'^ Don't say a word about it to him ; but I mean to 
come," he said to Withenden as they parted 

Hugh was utterly unused to being run after, even in a 
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small way ; he had never been popular before ; when he 
heard of all this interest that was being taken in him his first 
idea was to run away from it " I had better go home at 
once," he said to Withenden. And yet he hardly wanted to 
leave Okenden ; he felt a strange affection for these honest 
people. 

"I did my best for you, sir," said Withenden. "But 
there, it was all I could do to put Mr. Saxby off. He has 
a masterful way with him, has Saxby. If he had said 
he would come for you to-morrow, why, come he would, 
that's all" 

" And go I should have to, you mean," said Hugh. 

" Such a man, as Saxby is, for running after any one he 
thinks he can get an idea from ! Well, it's made him what 
he is ; no one, to hear him talk, would think he scared crows 
for threepence a day when he was a youngster," said 
Withenden. 

After the excitement of the day, it was not wonderful 
that Hugh passed a restless night Before it was quite light 
he awoke to the certainty that there was no more sleep for 
hinL The little garret in the roof was unbearably close ; he 
had a longing for the cool air out of doors, so he rose and 
went out 

Within the old house it was hardly light enough for him 
to see the bolts of the great oaken door ; he had some 
trouble with them. At last he managed them, and stood in 
the porch, the sweet air embracing him, and calming 
him with its unspeakable purity and love. Without, all 
was full of beauty and awfulness. Every tree, every leaf, 
was motionless ; the very barns and oasts seemed asleep, 
and Hugh, himself, the only waking being in all that slum- 
bering world 

In the brown-grey eastern sky there was a flush of red, 
so faint that only a trained eye could detect it Between 
Hugh and the farm-buildings filmy veils of purple mist were 
wreathed, dewy, impalpable forms of unearthly loveliness 
covering all rough and uncouth things beneath a soft bloom 
like the bloom of fruit Hugh had never been out so early 
before. Could all that loveliness be real ? 

"Yes," thought Hugh; "human dreams could never 

17 
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be so exquisite; only God could make this wonder of 
beauty ; it is too lovely to be unreal. It is the beauty of 
the Lord ! of my Lord ! " He hardly dared to invade that 
still world with his waking presence ; but after a minute or 
two he went out, walking with reverent steps in this most 
solemn temple not made with hands, whose maker and 
builder is God 

As if by instinct he took the road to Okenden. As he 
turned the comer he faced the lingering night Over the 
field by his side the moon was setting strange and weird ; 
there the sky all around and overhead was one deep grey ; 
there it seemed like night 

He walked on along the road at the foot of the raised 
causeway, under the intense and awful gravity of that dark 
sky. He knew he was on the road that would be for 
ever his " sacred way," along which he had yesterday gone 
up to Okenden singing his song of degrees. How strange, 
how different it was now ! Into what new world had he 
wandered all alone? Once more, and with new force, 
the fact of his preaching yesterday, as no dream, but as a 
deed he himself had done, pressed upon him and made 
him tremble. 

He had preached ! For the time, his past life was as 
hidden and as remote from the emotions he left in that 
grave twilight as the hills he had looked at yesterday were 
by the morning mists. He knelt down on the hard road 
and gave himself up to the wave of intense feeling that 
then passed over him. Then, as never before, he felt 
how solemn, how awful it is to have to do with God Pre- 
sently, the first bird awoke and began to call up the others, 
and soon there was a great chorus from every hedge and 
scrub oak. 

Hugh rose from his knees and walked on slowly, with 
bowed head, and heart more deeply bowed; then those 
wreathed forms of mist, with cunning, feminine wiles, began 
to whisper, " Look at us. We, too, are God's children. We 
will not lead you astray. We are sent to help you, to com- 
fort you." So he raised his eyes and looked at them. 

He was not afraid, as some good people might have been, 
that they should lead him away from spiritual things, and 
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they did not — they only led him to calmer prayer, and hap- 
pier thanksgiving, and purer joy in their subtle forms and 
tender bloom. He walked for some distance and returned 
presently to the plateau on which Okenden stands. All the 
sky then was a vast dome of flashing opal, and the broad 
Weald beneath looked like one grey sea; as if the great 
estuary or lake that ages since had filled that wide valley had 
come back again. 

Preacher or painter, which was he to be ? As he stood 
there, his mind still full of his yesterday's sermon, the 
rapidly changing forms of the morning clouds roused Hugh 
to all his old eagerness to hurry after them. He dived into 
his pocket, and after some hasty fumbling found a minute 
piece of chalk and a letter of Chrissie's, on the envelope of 
which he hurriedly made a few rough lines and wrote a few 
words. As he worked it was strange how his gaze, generally 
so broad and sweeping, contracted upon some given object, 
say the sharp outline of a cloud, and became for the time 
even more pointed than Ray Faulkner's. 

When he had finished, it wanted but a few minutes to 
sunrise ; the whole creation seemed, so to speak, on tip-toe 
with expectation, asking eagerly : — 

" What the unimagined glories 

Of the day?" 

On the upland at Hugh's feet there were four oaks still 
wreathed in mist — that was all — the distance still was 
hidden. Suddenly the mists parted — an oast was standing 
between two of the trees. Beyond the oast, high up in the 
sky, there was a dark, square tower ; quick as thought it 
descended, and Mossomden Church stood in its proper 
place ; then the mill came out, and the village, and behind 
the dim, sea-like plain appeared • the faint outline of the 
Quarry hills, over which rose the sun. As the church clock 
chimed four, Hugh watched the mists rolling away, and felt 
content to wait for the unfolding of his own hidden 
future. 

Painter or preacher, or both ? But from his future also 
the mists were rolling away fast enough. 

17 — 2 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THEY MEET. 

FAS it happened to you during a long and painful 
illness, after awaking many a morning to the 
dreary knowledge that you were no better, at 
length to open your eyes with a delightful 
sense of returning health ? 
With such a feeling Petronella Van Noorden 
greeted the new day that followed her visit to 
Okendea The heavy weight of calamity to which 
for so long she had awakened, was lightened — lightened, not 
gone; no, still very present; but there was a slight up- 
sprin^ng, a returning elasticity of spirit that brought back 
hope. 

There had been a break in the monotony of her distress. 
That flood of tears had swept away the terrible numbness 
that had f^len upon her since what she always called " It " 
had happened. Even to herself she never referred to the 
episode of the man and his letter except as " IL" 

" It " had crushed her down as a heavy foot crushes 
the young grass, but this morning she felt for the first time 
that the power to rise again was coming back. The man 
had passed on, perhaps, to crush some other woman ; 
Petronella Van Noorden was beginning to raise herself 
agaia When she had made a leisurely toilet she threw up 
her window and heard the perpetual singing of birds and 
bleating of sheep ; those sounds were pleasant to her once 
more. She sat on the broad sill and thought of — not 
definitely of any thing or person — but of a vague something 
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that was Winnie and Hugh Bentham, and a bright ideal 
figure all mingled in one, but most like Hugh Bentham. 

It is strange how from the first she associated Hugh 
with Winnie. When the mind has one face deeply 
impressed upon it, persons and pictures the most dissimilar 
suggest that face. Often and often before now had Petro- 
nella been reminded of the little sister, but Hugh seemed 
actually to bring her back again. Winnie, too, had spoken 
of the same holy things ; Winnie, too, had loved that same 
One of whom Hugh had spoken so fervently. 

Petronella sat there looking at the ideal her fancy had 
conjured up, the ideal of something brighter and purer than 
this world and altogether above it, by the side of which even 
the fair spring morning seemed dull ; what then was she 
herself? With that brightness and goodness what had she 
to do ? She had hitherto felt that with such an ideal she 
herself could have nothing in common ; to-day she felt a 
longing after it — felt as if she were stretching out beseech- 
ing arms towards it — she, too, wanted to be good, and to 
love God Her heart was still soft with yesterday's tears ; 
the old hardness and numbness were gone ; that hardness 
struck her as sinful now — she had been very sinful — but 
now a healthy hunger and thirst after righteousness, such as 
she had often felt in childhood before Winnie died, was 
coming back. She had no thought of meeting Hugh again. 
She had no vivid wish now to see Hugh again, yet she 
wanted some one or some thing — she was not given to 
analysing her feelings — she wanted some one, she hardly 
knew whom, only it must be some one good. 

Mr. and Mrs. Saxby had agreed to say nothing before 
Petronella about the possibility of her seeing Hugh again 
very soon. Petronella now managed to be down to break- 
fast by half-past seven, but Mr. Saxby was always away to 
his work before that time. Half-past seven was very early 
to Petronella — nine o'clock at Mossomden seemed later 
than one in town — she saw the time on the church clock 
as she returned from a walk, and wondered at its earliness. 

When she entered the pretty sitting-room she generally 
had all to herself during the morning, she went to one of 
the little semi-circular alcoyes with the slender pale-green 
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Corinthian columns, which had been fitted up with book- 
shelves, and took down a Bible. She had not one of her 
own among her unpacked books. She tried to find yester- 
day's text, but had not the slightest idea where to look for 
it ; so stood there turning over the pages, blankly wonder 
ing what it all could mean ; as you may have seen on public 
holidays troops of people wandering aimlessly through 
museums, staring vacantly at priceless treasures. 

When Petronella first came down to Mossomden, the long 
days and sleepless nights had seemed interminable ; it was 
to her as if already she had spent a lifetime there ; but now 
she could not only sleep at night, but took a long nap in the 
afternoon. On that Monday she slept longer than usual 
She awoke with a start, looked at her watch, saw it was 
nearly teatime, arose at once and slipped on the simple 
black dress she had generally worn since she had been at 
Mossomden. It suited her slight figure far better than the 
elaborate mourning she had worn in town. Now she had 
no maid to help her, she reduced her toilette within the 
narrowest limits. She had never before been used to look- 
ing after herself; it was a great trouble to her; she was 
haunted besides by a feeling that if she spent a penny she 
would be utterly ruined — an absolute pauper. 

As she moved about the room she presently caught sight 
of two figures coming along the narrow path between the 
hop-poles and a tall hawthorn screen that shielded a kitchen- 
garden from the east wind, the garden being on the opposite 
side of the road to Standen. Petronella at once recognised 
Mr. Saxby's tall, straight figure and white head, but who was 
that other, not quite so tall and less noticeable in the dis- 
tance ? "I hope he will not bring any one in to tea," she 
said ; " I will stay up here if he does." She had a great dis- 
like to meeting the Saxbys' friends. She turned from the 
window to her glass to arrange her hair, and saw the image 
of herself — not pale and haggard, but rosy with recent sleep, 
with bright eyes and crinkly dark hair in soft confusion 
about the white brow — once more looking, even to herself, 
young and beautiful It had seemed to her lately that she 
had grown very, very old, and that all her beauty had faded. 

For a moment she was pleased with herself, and then : 
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" What is the use of it ? " she said, bitterly. " How much 
better off are hundreds of plain girls. If I had been ugly 
perhaps * It ' would not have happened — Ah ! " with a sud- 
den quick glance and a blush, "who is that with Mr. 
Saxby?" 

She had looked across the road. The two figures were 
nearer now ; they were standing by a few women and chil- 
dren who were binding the young hops to the poles. 

The warm afternoon sunbeams were dancing on the bud- 
ding hawthorn screen behind them, crossing, before they 
reached it, the scarlet hood of one of the children. It was 
Hugh Bentham, that second figure. Petronella recognised 
him at once. Okenden rushed back to her, and the rich 
colour mounted to her cheeks. She remembered almost 
with shame how she had felt her heart cry after him yester- 
day, how she had wanted him to come back. 

She kept in the shadow of the room ; she would not go to 
the window for fear of being seen. She was angry with 
herself that the sight of him was again moving her so much. 
She stood there for an instant, eagerly looking out over the 
garden, her sensitive face all quivering ; but her pride came 
speedily to her help. " If he comes in I shall stay up here," 
she said And she called herself hard names. If she could 
excuse herself for yesterday's weakness, it would be un- 
pardonable, she felt, if it were to occur again. She was 
indignant at herself. But for all her scolding, she could not 
help watching those two figures. Mr. Saxby pointed here 
and there, up and down the field, and then he and his 
companion walked on. They stopped a moment at the gate, 
they crossed the road 

" He is coming in ! " said Petronella. " I shall stay up 
here.'' 

They stopped again at the gate of Standen, and stood 
there for a few minutes talking, Mr. Saxby pointing at the 
house and adjoining field several times. 

Petronella bent forward a little; she saw Hugh's face 
again ; her own clouded and quivered, as if, in spite of her 
anger with herself and her brave words, she were going to 
cry again. Hugh looked his best out of doors; he was 
then more thoroughly in his element 
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Petronella knew nothing of him or of his circumstances, 
but ajs he stood there listening to Mr. Saxby, she envied him 
again as she had done yesterday ; she felt he was so rich in 
life's true wealth, and that she was miserably poor. 

She turned away from the window, sat down by the bed- 
side, and buried her face in the pillows. 

Footsteps coming along the red bricked walk between the 
two grass-plots reached her through the window, and so did 
voices. As they came nearer, she recognised the voice that 
had spoken at Okenden — ^it made her feel the most desolate 
creature in the world ; she buried her face deeper in the 
pillows; her breath came and went in hurried gasps, so 
foolish, so weak, so broken-down she felt ; but withal, still 
proud enough to keep back her tears. 

Presently she heard Eva coming upstairs. " I will not go 
down," she resolved " If I tell her to bring me a cup of 
tea here, Mrs. Saxby will not mind" 

Eva came up, and tapped 

"Come in," said Petronella, rising and smoothing her hair. 

" Oh, if you please, miss," said Eva, under her voice, 
" Mrs. Saxby says there is a gentleman to tea, and will you 
come down, miss, or shall she send you up a cup ? " 

" I will come down," said Petronella, and she turned at 
once and went down the old staircase without the slightest 
hesitation. 

Mrs. Saxby had evidently been expecting her guest; a 
firm belief in the " masterfulness " of her husband, doubtless, 
leading her to consider it more than probable that, having 
made up his mind to bring Hugh Bentham back with him, 
he would carry out his design. 

The table had been spread with unusual care, and with 
many good things, but no one was yet seated ; when Petro- 
nella opened the door they were all awaiting her reply to the 
message, and were expecting to see Eva rather than Miss 
Van Noorden herself 

Hugh was standing near the window, between the lace 
curtains and a pot of arum lilies, one of which was in 
bloom. 

" Miss Van Noorden, let me introduce Mr. Hugh Bent- 
ham, who is staying at Dodmanden," said Mrs. Saxby. 
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Hugh bowed with the utmost gravity ; Petronella acknow- 
ledged the introduction with the easy grace that was habitual 
to her, and at once took a chair without a word Hugh 
afterwards remembered that Petronella Van Noorden was 
the only person at Mossomden who did not shake hands 
with him on introduction. " Miss Van Noorden ; Mr. Hugh 
Bentham ! " It impressed Hugh almost as if he had heard, 
" Lady Jane Grey ; Mr. Hugh Bentham." 

Her presence seemed for the moment to chill the atmo- 
sphere. There was a dead pause ; no one had anything to 
say, although they had been talking easily enough when the 
door had been opened. 

That masterful man, Mr. Saxby, however, soon recovered. 

" Well, then," he said, " supposing we have tea ! " So 
they took their places at table, Mrs. Saxby, of course, at the 
head, her husband opposite ; Petronella facing the window, 
Hugh Bentham facing Petronella. 

Mr. Saxby then devoted himself to the effective " trotting 
out " of his guest Mr. Saxby held that it was the bounden 
duty of every one who came down from London to talk all 
the time he was at Mossomden (unless engaged in listening 
to Mr. Saxby), but he knew by experience that even 
Londoners require directing in the right conversational 
paths. 

" Yes," Mr. Saxby began, as he carefully cut a slice of 
pressed tongue ; " yes, Mr. Bentham, I think you are getting 
that queer old oast at Dodmanden to look just like itself 
Yes, there is the oast, and there are the cowls, and there is 
the stowage ! Very nice, very nice indeed, all just like 
themselves, no sneak-work about it And Jireh Withenden 
tells me you only began it this morning ! " 

"After breakfast," said Hugh. "The fact is that 
although I came down here for a holiday, and certainly 
was as lazy as any one could be to begin with, yet when I 
returned from an early stroll this morning the old bams 
seemed to be demanding attention so forcibly that I could 
not help getting out my traps. Withenden's delight, when 
he recognised his own property on paper, was something to 
be remembered for ever." 

" He's a good fellow, is Withenden," said Mr. Saxby. 
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"He is," said Hugh. "He has. been so good, that 
although filial duty prompted me to make a sketch of 
Okenden for my mother, I thought I must make a water- 
colour drawing of his oast first I have planned, too, a 
larger picture of Okenden, or rather of sunrise from the 
plateau on which the chapel stands. Have you ever seen 
the dawn from Okenden ? " 

" Man and boy some hundreds of times, I should say." 

Then Hugh described how the mists had rolled away, 
how Mossomden church had seemed to come swiftly down 
from the clouds, laying down his knife andfoik as he spoke, 
and with a curious action of the hand, peculiar I believe to 
artists, drawing it all in the air. " I could believe," he 
said, "that Mossomden church goes up to heaven every 
night and comes down to earth again with every sunrise." 

He turned to Mr. Saxby as he spoke, but looked as if he 
only saw what he was speaking about It gave him pleasure 
and he smiled Petronella looked across the table at him, 
and was interested both in him and in what he was saying. 
She was so thankful to be interested in something once 
more ; that fresh interest was like health to her. 

" Well ! " exclaimed Mr. Saxby, in a tone of intense 
admiration — ^he spoke without the slightest trace of the 
native accent, although he was a Mossomden man. " Well ! 
youVe hit it off exactly. I can see it all, I can see it before 
me ! Now I — " here he grew meditative, and seemed con- 
scious that he was going to be beautifully humble — " now I 
have seen all that a hundred times, and yet I couldn't have 
described it to save my life. How is it ? Why can't I ? " 

There was something about the whole of this — ^something 
in the contrast of the two men, that absolutely made Petro- 
nella smile. Hugh Bentham happened to see that smile, 
and left off associating Miss Van Noorden with Lady Jane 
Grey and other unfortunate heroines. 

" How lovely ! " he thought With that smile Miss Van 
Noorden seemed to him to come out of the mist, and down 
from the clouds, as suddenly as the tower of Mossomden 
church. And he saw her just as she was, saw her true, 
tender, beautiful face, without any mask before it j saw her 
a simple lovely woman. 
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It was only for an instant that he looked at her, then he 
went on talking to Mr. Saxby. Mr. Saxby had not been up 
to the anniversaries, but had plodded through column after 
column of verbatim reports. 

" Well, and did you hear Dr. So-and-so's great sermon ? 
Our pastor says he never heard anything like it," he said 

Hugh, who was really feeling very much excited by this 
time with the many events of the last two days, looked 
straight at Mr. Saxby, and with a sudden glow of fervour 
exclaimed, " Yes, and I can imagine nothing more beautiful 
than that man's preaching ! I have never seen anything in 
any art that strikes me as so beautiful ! It is to me the 
highest thing I have seen man do." There was an enthusi- 
astic ring in Hugh's voice as he spoke. Petronella looked 
up at his fervent face, and felt that even if he had noticed 
her yesterday weeping in the chapel she need not be 
ashamed Hugh was not ashamed of being moved by a 
sermon, and he was a man. 

"As fine as all that, was it?" asked Mr. Saxby. "I 
met Mr. Frome of Queston at Little Cranfield the other 
day, and he said it was very remarkable, very remarkable 
indeed" 

"Mr. Frome of Queston!" said Hugh. "He is my 
mother's uncle. Queston, Doper's End, and Okenden are 
places I have heard of all my life. It seems very strange I 
should have preached my first sermon at Okenden." 

" Ah 1 you know Mount Norden ! " cried Petronella to 
hersel£ What was the good of hiding herself from all who 
had known her ; she was sure that Hugh Bentham knew all 
about her. It gave her a horrible feeling of terror at first ; 
the wish to hide herself from every one was still very strong ; 
something of the same nervous dread she had felt when she 
had yesterday seen the Hawkeshawes came over her. 
Before she had left town she had felt that she should drop 
down dead were she to meet any one she knew. 

But the others talked on as if they had not noticed her : 
only they spoke of Queston no more ; probably they all 
thought they had done wrong. Hugh would have given 
much could he have unsaid those words about Queston. 
But Petronella, looking at Hugh as he sat listening to Mr. 
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Saxby, soon felt that she might safely trast him whatever he 
might have heard about her. She did not fall down dead ; 
she felt a confidence in him she had never felt for any one 
before. 

She was no physiognomist ; she could not read what 
strength and purity there were in the modelling of Hugh's 
broad, massive brow, what fearless kindness and integrity in 
his eyes and in the level gaze that looked straight out of 
them ; but instinctively she trusted him as she had never 
trusted any other. She believed in him, although all his 
words revealed to her a soul in thoughts and feelings so 
different from her own, that she could but wonder at it, so 
strange it was to her. 

" That man," she said to herself, " is better even than his 
sermon ; " such faith she had in him ; she who had never 
believed in any man's goodness before 




CHAPTER XXXII. 




THEY SPEAK. 

HEY had already finished tea, and were about 
to look over the farm, when one of the women, 
who had been binding hops, came up to the 
door and asked to speak to " Muster Saaxby." 
Mr. Saxby went out; his wife, kind creature, 
having with the assistance of a few lumps of 
sugar concocted a palatable beverage from what 
remained in the milk-jug, tea-pot, and kettle, took 
it to the front door, thus leaving Petronella and Hugh, 
who had not as yet exchanged a word, together in the 
sitting-room. 

They had risen from table, Hugh was again standing by 
the window. Petronella, a good way off, was sitting in the 
comer of the sofa. 

There was a long silence — both felt something ought to 
be said ; but Hugh was not certain that Petronella would 
like him to speak to her. Petronella, however, wanted not 
only to speak to him, but to talk to him. 

" If you know Queston so well, you have heard our name," 
she said, at last 

" I cannot remember when I first heard it," said Hugh, 
very gravely. He had been standing with his profile towards 
her, looking along the road ; as he spoke he turned towards 
her. She did not wish to run away from him, although he 
had heard about her and her family all his life ; on the con- 
trary, she had a dangerous longing to talk to him about 
herself. 
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" Did you see me at Okenden yesterday ? " she asked, in 
a lower tone. 

"Yes," said Hugh. "But you were so far under the 
gallery, and so much in shadow, that I should not have 
recognised you had I not seen you coming down the hill 
after service." 

There was another pause, and then Petronella said, very 
softly, and without looking up, " I am glad you did not see 
me plainly in the chapeL" 

It was, perhaps, not a wise remark, but she felt impelled 
to make it 

Hugh turned towards the garden again, with a very 
serious face and a very strange feeling. Petronella had 
unwittingly appealed strongly to his s)niipathy. He had 
noticed that she had seemed in deep sorrow. 

"I hope my text brought you some comfort," he said, 
after a while, under his voice. 

"Where is it ?" asked Petronella. " I looked for it this 
morning, but I could not find it." 

Hugh went to the book-shelves in the little alcove, took 
down the same Bible that Petronella had looked through 
that morning, turned to the place, and handed the book to 
her in silence. 

" Thank you," she said, glancing at the passage. Then 
she placed the marker between the leaves, and laid down 
the Book. 

" Are you a clergyman ? " she asked. 
" I am a painter," said Hugh, returning to the window, 
and sitting between the curtain and the arum-lily, where 
many a day afterwards Petronella's fancy saw him. 

"Ah!" said Petronella, with interest "Then you know 
Mr. So-and-so, and Mr. So-and-so, the Academicians ? I 
have met them sometimes." 

" They used to visit the Academy schools," said Hugh. 
" They have both of them corrected my drawings ; but I 
am little more than a student myself. I do not associate 
with great men. I came down here for a holiday and to 
sketch, not to preach." 

" And you never preached before? " 
" Never." 
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" And you have never been to college ?" 

" No." 

" Then why did you preach yesterday ? " 

" There was no one else to take the service." 

" You were frightened before you began," said Petro- 
nella. 

" Frightened ? Perhaps I was ; it seemed for the moment 
as if my voice would never come back to me ; still — 
still " and he hesitated 

" Yes ? Still what ? " asked Petronella, very gently, but 
with interest 

" I was sure I should be helped. I had not placed my- 
self in that position. I thought of the words, * What time I 
am afraid I will trust ; ' and I did trust," said Hugh. 

"Then it is true that people are helped?" asked 
Petronella. 

" It is true," returned Hugh, in his firmest tone of con- 
viction. " But it has seemed to me yesterday and to-day as 
if I were only just now beginning to realise how true it 
is. I feel as if I had lived a great while since Saturday 
morning." 

" That is how one feels down here," said Petronella. " It 
seems to me that I have been centuries at Mossomden. 
You really think God helped you ? " she added, gently. 

" I am sure He did," said Hugh. Then there was 
silence. 

" Did I hear you say you had a sister ? " said Petronella ; 
more for the sake of saying something than from any wish 
to know. 

" Yes, she is Chrissie," said Hugh, as if his thoughts were 
suddenly recalled from a distance. 

" And what is Chrissie like ? " asked Petronella. 

" She is rather difficult to describe," said Hugh, " because 
words would only give you the idea of a girl, such as you 
meet every day. Now Chrissie is really the least common- 
place person you can imagine. Chrissie is one of the very 
few girls who can see the Long Line." 

" What is that ? " 

" It is not easy to tell you. I saw a Long Line on Satur- 
day evening," said Hugh, the expression as if he were looking 
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at that line coming into his face, while his hand at once 
began to draw it " The miles and miles of that long chalk 
range the people down here call the Back-bone. One has 
to be educated into seeing it, or rather feeling it, you know ; 
Chrissie and I have always seen a great piece of the Lower 
Thames from our windows at home, and we have read the 
Bible until it is as familiar as the river to us. So we have 
learned to feel the Long Line, to a certain extent Chrissie 
could not think an ignoble thought, nor do a mean action." 

" Then she must, indeed, be far from common-place," said 
Petronella. There was something not quite pleasant in the 
way she said it 

" Chrissie," Hugh went on, smiling, and looking, not at 
Petronella, but into the air, where, doubtless, he saw his 
sister's face — Petronella felt she might safely look at him 
then — "Chrissie," said Hugh, "is to me a most extra- 
ordinary person ; she seems to bring light and music with 
her. When I am at work in my studio (that is too grand a 
name for it — in my den), I can hear her singing about the 
house, or running up and down stairs, and it is very plea- 
sant ; there is something musical in the way she treads, and 
she goes up and down stairs almost as if she were flying. I 
have often noticed it" 

" You seem very fond of her," said Petronella. " She is 
fortunate in having a brother who can appreciate her. Is 
she fair or dark?*' 

"Just like most English girls," said Hugh. "I don't 
suppose you would notice her if you passed her in the street 
I think — if you will excuse me — Mr. Saxby is waiting for me 
somewhere. I must go and look at the stock. Will you 
come out, too. Miss Van Noorden ? " and he rose. 

" Presently," said she, with a smile that was quite friendly. 

"Presently it will be getting chilly for you," suggested 
Hugh, with another smile, friendly also. 

" Well then, soon," said Petronella, graciously. 

Hugh went away; the room seemed dark and lonely 
without him. Petronella took up the Bible that was still 
by her side, and read the verse which contained yesterday's 
text 

" Can it be true that people — men — really love God — 
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really love Christ — really — not in a merely theological sense 
— but really? These words were written by a man. I 
heard a man talk about them yesterday as if he, too, felt 
the very same. This is very wonderful If I loved Christ 
I should always be happy." 

She sat with the Book open upon her knee, her hands 
lightly crossed over it, feeling rather than thinking some 
such thoughts as these. Love and happiness were almost 
synonymous terms with this girl who had known so little of 
either. " If I could ! Oh, if only I could ! " All her 
hardness was gone now, and all her soul was crying out of 
the depths to that One who was so precious to St Peter 
who wrote that text, and to Hugh Bentham who preached 
from it, and to the numberless multitudes between them. 

Presently, Mrs. Saxby came back ; she had purposely left 
Hugh and Petronella together, hoping that a few words 
from the stranger, in whom she had, even at table, showed 
some slight interest, might cheer her a little. 

" Shall we take a stroll, Nella ? " she asked " It is a 
lovely evening." 

Petronella put down the Book. 

" Yes, if you are not tired," she said " I will put my hat 
on at once." 

She went up to her room ; some feeling, such as she had 
never had before, prompted her to go straight up to her 
bedside and kneel down ; she had never knelt to pray since 
that fatal day at Mount Norden. Now she knelt down and 
lifted up her beautiful face — her eyes wide open — her 
countenance full of longing, — but even in her heart she 
framed no petition. 

Hardly a minute did she kneel there, then she rose, put 
on her hat — it was the great black hat in which Ray 
Faulkner had seen her in Hyde Park — threw a thin black 
shawl round her shoulders and went down. 

They went first into the garden, but that did not offer 
many attractions ; " good farmer, bad gardener," says a 
local proverb. Mr. Saxby was an excellent farmer, con- 
sequently there were but a few homely flowers in his garden 
and seldom any on his table. 

Petronella wandered along by Mrs. Saxby's side, replying 

18 
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mechanically to her remarks about the evening and the 
garden. 

Her mind was numb no more, her very soul had been 
aroused to life ; it was full of unspeakable strivings and 
longings, of hopes and despairings, of inarticulate new-bom 
cries. 

Presently they left the garden and turned into the 
meadow. It was all full of buttercups and daisies, the 
evening sun was streaming across it, a group of cows were 
standing under a couple of oaks knee-deep in the long grass, 
Hugh and Mrs. Saxby were looking at the lambs. The 
cows raised their great placid eyes to Petronella's face as 
she passed, as if they wondered why her eyes were less rest- 
ful than their own. 

Petronella saw Hugh standing a little way off — saw him 
not as simple Hugh Bentham, but as the bearer of some 
heavenly glad tidings, of which, as yet, she scarcely knew 
anything. He had some message for her, she was sure ; was 
he longing to tell it ? 

The men, seeing the ladies, came up to them ; but Mr. 
Saxby kept close to Hugh Bentham, determined to show 
him his belongings down to the last hop-pole ; so they all 
four of them strolled on together all the way through that 
meadow, and through a gate into a large hop-garden. And 
there, after they had gone about half-way through it, it so 
happened that Mr. Saxby, for a wonder, was walking by his 
wife, a few feet in advance of the other two. And Mrs. 
Saxby took the opportunity of suggesting to her husband 
that they should move on rather more quickly. And so it 
was that, almost before any one was aware of it, Hugh and 
• Petronella were several yards behind the others, and stroll- 
ing along in absolute silence between a hawthorn hedge 
and the tall bare hop-poles. 

Who would speak the first ? The thoughts and feelings 
of each were in the same direction. He knew, by that fine 
spiritual instinct that in such matters never errs, what she 
was seeking. And she knew that he knew; there was 
perfect sympathy between them. 

On such an evening, some years before, Hugh Bentham, 
a lad of fourteen, had walked beside a young man, of 
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twenty-one, up and down Holt Common in that same 
silence, but at last words had come. Then it had been his 
friend who had spoken first ; he remembered the words as 
if he had but just heard them — gentle, helping words ; they 
were almost on his own lips, when Petronella said, " I have 
read your text ; tell me your sermon over again." 

They walked slowly up and down the hop-garden, speaking 
soul to soul, spirit to spirit, and he told her " The Story of 
the Cross " — told her the Glad Tidings and the sweetness 
and strength that he himself had found, that had made the 
One of whom he spoke so precious. 

His voice trembled with awe and joy as he spoke — it 
seemed to him — it seemed to her as if the Master Himself 
had drawn near to them as to the two on their way to 
Emmaus. 

They walked on, up and down, only speaking now and then, 
until the day was far spent and the golden beams had ceased 
their play. All things grew hushed and solemn, as if waiting 
to hear how it would end Between the hop-garden and the 
meadow Petronella stayed her steps. 

" Oh ! " she said, with simple fervour, " I believe it ! I do 
believe it ! The burden has all gone, all the burden that 
was killing me ! I believe ! How true, how true your 
text is ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



^EPART, depart— I am a sinful man, O Lord ! " 
Never before had Hugh Bentham thrown 
himself in spirit at his Master's feet with such 
utter self-abasement as when he turned from 
Mr. Saxby's gate into the darkness. 
That girl's belief had come to him like a fresh 
svelation ; he was overwhelmed, he could but cry 
n his heart, " I have seen the King, the Lord of 
Hosts ! Depart, depart ; I am a sinful man ! " 

Mr. Saxby, who had accompanied him to the gate, went 
back to the house, shut the door, and bolted it 

It was an immense relief to Hugh to be with6ut a human 
companion. 

Instinctively he turned towards Dodmanden, dimly re- 
membering that they would be waiting up for him there. 

The road was dark, the moon had not yet risen, the very 
darkness added a weight to the overwhelming emotion that 
was almost more than he could bear. 

Hardly conscious of the way there, at length he found 
himself in his little room at Dodmanden, on his knees by the 
bedside, with his arms thrown across the bed, his head 
buried in the coarse blue counterpane, and his whole being 
too prostrate with awe for thought or prayer. 

After a while a crowd of rushing feelings returned. 
Worship was the first and strongest With it came the con- 
sciousness that " he need not depart" Over and over again, 
with such an outburst of adoring love, as h^ had never felt 
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before, he kissed in spirit the Blessed Feet at which he 
knelt All of worship that he had known before — ^and he 
had known much — seemed cold and heartless before the 
intense glow of that adoration. 

And then arose a feeling new and sweet, like the hushed 
love and wonder of young parents rejoicing over their first- 
bom. Often and often in other days did he recall with 
what sweet tears he wept for joy over his first convert 
Some one must needs be the first, for some one soul must 
all this wealth of emotion spring up new and fresh ; it was 
given to Hugh Bentham to feel it in all its sweet intensity 
for Petronella Van Noorden. 

"Who am I ? What have I done that I should be so 
divinely blessed ? Oh ! I never dreamed of such a rich 
reward ! " 

He rose, went to the window, and knelt down there 
where the fresh night-breeze might blow uponhis head. The 
moon was just rising and touching the white cowls of the 
great square oast with light ; but Hugh's thoughts were too 
far away to see it ; he never noticed the moonbeams ; yet 
unconsciously memory stored up the scene; on another 
night he saw it all come back to him. 

Those who knew Hugh well knew that with all his strong 
artistic feelings and deep religious emotion he possessed 
another faculty, the faculty that had enabled him, when a 
schoolboy, to learn Euclid with very little trouble, and, as an 
art-student, to master perspective with comparative ease. It 
was a faculty that lay a good way down in his nature ; 
casual acquaintances hardly gave him credit for it Few 
knew with what avidity his mind always sought an intel- 
lectual basis for belief. 

On this eventful night this faculty asserted itself strongly ; 
not at first, but when his mind had grown a little calmer. 

He had never been a doubter in tiie modern sense of the 
term. To him the Gospel had always been far more than a 
theory, it had been a fact ; he no more doubted that it was 
a fact than he doubted electricity or gravitation. But now 
it came home to him not only as a fact but as a tremendous 
power that he himself could Use; he was, to his own 
consciousness, a successful^ practical experimentalist. 
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" Do you remember telling me," Hugh said, sometime 
afterwards to young Galton, who went in for physical 
science, " that although you had long given an assent to the 
theory of molecular mobility, and held as a fact that the 
atmosphere consisted of minute particles in rapid move- 
ment, yet you were amazed and staggered when, by actual 
experiment upon two gases, you proved it for yourself, and 
saw what enormous, though invisible, motion was actually 
taking place even in the stillest air? The same sort of 
amazement and yet certainty possessed me that night at 
Dodmanden — it has possessed me ever since." 

To his own mind Hugh's future was now decided Life 
had become for him, so it seemed then, a very simple thing. 
There was but one course possible — he must be a preacher, 
and tell people about Christ 

He began the very next morning, for as he was sitting in 
the porch, quite lost in thought, a little boy, a small orphan 
relative of Jireh's, who used to run about the farm all day, 
climbed on to the settle, stole along it, and, quietly putting 
his tiny arm round Hugh's neck, kissed him ; and Hugh, 
drawing the child on to his knee, laid his own head against 
the little shoulder, and whispered to him about the one 
subject that was filling his own heart 

And Petronella Van Noorden ? Oh, she awoke with a 
peaceful smile upon her lips to a sweet new world, ruled, not 
by hard fate, but by Divine Love ! She was content to be 
simply happy. Since her early childhood, the day that 
followed her evening in the hop-garden was her first happy 
day. I need not go over its simple details : she was happy 
all the day long, feeling, for the time, that she had now not 
one unsatisfied wish. 

After tea, Mrs. Saxby having some letters to post, Petro- 
nella offered to take them to the village. She had none of 
her own ; she had scarcely written any since she had been 
at Mossomden. 

Hugh Bentham had, however, been writing the greater 
part of the day. It was an extraordinary thing for him to 
do, but to him life was all extraordinary just then. He had 
written at considerable length to his parents and to Dr. 
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Gallon, the pastor of his church. He was already at the 
post-office, and even on the point of dropping the letters 
into the box, when he looked up and saw Petronella under 
the lich-gate of the churchyard, nearly opposite. The 
village street turned just there at sharp angles. On the 
opposite side of the post-office there was a row of quaint 
cottages, hiding the churchyard from the village. Between 
these cottages was a passage with rooms over it ; it formed 
a sort of lich-gate, and was so called by the Mossomden 
people. 

He saw her approaching under the covered way, her slight 
figure dark against the sunlight in the churchyard, and he 
went at once, without thought or hesitation, to meet her. 
She came out into the light again ; he saw her face — to him 
the most wonderful sight out of heaven. She smiled, like 
the most marvellous radiant vision ; he did not smile, he 
looked at her with the most intense earnestness and gravity. 
She put out her slender hand in its long black glove ; he 
held it for an instant 

" I have been writing home to tell them I am a preacher 
now," he said under his voice ; his tone appealed to her for 
sanction. " There can be nothing for me to live for, except 
to tell people about Christ ? " 

He spoke with the deepest conviction, his mind was fully 
made up ; yet he waited for her decision as if for a sacred 
oracle. 

" There is nothing else," she said. 

To his ears the simple words were almost more than 
human, so silver, heavenly clear they sounded, so gentle, so 
true, so full of authority and sanction. 

" That is final," he said 

" Yes ! " It came as a happy sigh, a blessing of assent 

Hugh turned at once and dropped the letters into the 
box. Petronella slipped in Mrs. Saxby's ; then they crossed 
the road together and went through the lich-gate into the 
bright sunshine in the churchyard Absolutely engrossed 
as they were, how should they know that every movement, 
every look, had been watched ? 

There was no one in the churchyard, or under the lich- 
gate, or in the village-street, where it turned at that sharp 
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angle ; but buying stamps at the post-office were those two 
feminine beings known for many miles around Mossomden 
as " the Appleton girls." 

As Hugh and Petronella re-crossed the road, there were 
two weather-beaten black straw hats and two scraggy black 
feathers to be seen above the white muslin half-blind of the 
shop door ; and beneath the brims of those venerable hats 
stared the four eyes of " the Appleton girls ;" while the sym- 
pathetic elbow of each girl nudged the other with a signi- 
ficance, perfectly well understood Better had it been for 
Hugh and Petronella that the whole of Mossomden village 
had seen them than that those Appleton girls' eyes should i 

have been fixed upon them so eagerly. 

But Hugh and Petronella had no inkling of their 
watchers ; they walked on slowly, side by side ; thinking of 
the decisive step that had been taken. 

In the churchyard all was very still — sheep were crop- 
ping or sleeping in the shadow of the old grey walls, their 
lambs were lying at full length on the sun-warmed tombstones 
enjoying the heat ; there was an orchard full of apple-bloom 
beyond. 

" How sweet ! " murmured Petronella ; " I think I was 
never happy before in all my life since I was quite a little 
girl, but now I feel as if I could never be unhappy any 
more.' 

Could this beautiful young creature, speaking so simply 
and transparently, be Petronella Van Noorden? As she 
spoke, .t seemed to Hugh that she was letting him look into 
the depths of her soul; oh, such clear, pure, beautiful, 
simple depths ! 

" Oh," he said, " I am so thankful 1 " It was, for the 
moment, all he could say. 

They did not hurry across the churchyard. When they 
had come close up to the crumbling church walls — 

" Look," said Hugh, " even the very stones are crying 
out 1 " 

Mossomden Church, like many others in that neighbour- 
hood, was built of Bethersden marble, a limestone full of 
the casts of paludinae as well defined and as large as the 
shells of garden snails. 
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" I noticed them the other day," said Hugh, pointing 
them out, " and thought that ages ago, when all these fertile 
fields were a great l^e, even then these walls were being 
prepared; everything in this place tells of long ages of 
preparation. Yesterday morning, when I stood watching 
the dawn, that great lake seemed to come back. I looked 
down on to those stepping-stones that lead up to Okenden, 
and saw that they were full of these fossils ; and it seemed 
to me that all my life, too, had been a preparation for 
Sunday morning. Oh, if I never did anything else, it 
would have been well worth while to haye lived, simply to 
have preached at Okenden." 

They walked on, speaking only at intervals — speaking 
only on these same subjects. Two figures stood under the 
lich-gate until Hugh and Petronella were out of the church- 
yard, and then followed them afar off. 

They went along over the little grey bridge on which 
Hugh had stood just after he had left Jireh Withenden 
when he had first alighted ; and there Hugh began to tell 
Petronella about a conversation he had had with Charlie 
Withenden, and how he had promised to go for a walk with 
him that evening, and how he knew Petronella would pray 
for them both. 

So they went along the road until they came to Mr. 
Saxb/s and then they parted; grave, but most serenely 
happy ; and the same two pairs of eyes that saw them meet 
also saw them part But they did not know it, and had 
they known it, it would have made no diiference to them ; 
their minds were too engrossed with weighty matters for 
such trifles to affect them. 

Petronella went up to her room and sat in the window 
dreaming. 

The Appleton girls passed a few minutes after she had 
been there, nodded to her, and called out that it was a 
lovely day ; she merely nodded in return, said it was very 
sweet, and forgot their existence immediately — the next 
moment 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE APPLETON GIRLS. 

KOW Hugh and Petronella kept a little unwritten 
chronicle of every day and nearly every hour 
of this eventful time, but although deeply in- 
teresting to themselves, I fear its repetition in 
full would only weary you. I think that you 
must be almost tired of Mossomden by now j 
and, indeed, my own mind is reverting to Queston ; 
where, as I, at least, have not forgotten, Ray 
Faulkner and a few other people are still to be found 

You do not care to hear about the meeting at Jireh's, 
where Hugh preached his second sermon ; nor the school 
anniversary at Elim, when all the village was en file, and at 
which Hugh made so good a little speech that he was at 
once invited to half-a-dozen other anniversaries. He ac- 
cepted all these' invitations, besides a very pressing one to 
preach at Little Cranfield on the following Sunday. 

These engagements, and the preparing for them, took up 
most of Hugh's time, and kept him in a whirl of constant 
excitement, none the less real because very little shown and 
hardly known even to himself. 

At most of these meetings at which Hugh spoke Mr. and 
Mrs. Saxby were present, and so was Petronella Van Noor- 
den. They were held in all sorts of chapels, among a class 
of people with whom Petronella had never before mixed, 
but to her then nothing was poor or common. There are 
states of the atmosphere in which everything looks beautitiil 
One Sunday morning Petronella saw Hu^ Bentham pass 
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the house arm-in-ann with young Withenden. At another 
time it might have struck her as strange that two young men, 
of such different positions, should be walking arm-in-arm, 
but now it only heightened her admiration of Hugh and won 
her deeper sympathy. But Hugh would be away idl day ; she 
could not help feeling that Little Cranfield was a long way 
off ; she prayed for him fervently, and the prayer seemed to 
take her to him. 

When the bells began to chime, she dressed and went to 
church. The service had a new interest for her ; it seemed 
quite different now ; everything in it had reference to her- 
self and Hugh Bentham in some way or another. Hugh was 
never out of her thoughts ; she prayed a great deal for him, 
and wondered what he was saying at Little Cranfield ; she 
was so preoccupied that she even failed to notice a striking 
coup (Pcsil in the brand-new interior of the venerable church, 
which would have provided a more cynical observer with an 
interesting subject for a few observations. 

The rector was a Mossomden man — one might almost say 
a typical Mossomden man ; he put down his foot where he 
thought fit, and he kept it there. 

At the repetition of the Creed, the rector's wife and 
daughters, the dozen or so of school children who had been 
rescued from Elim and Okenden, and the curate, who all 
occupied the chancel, turned round towards the altar ; the 
rector never moved, but faced the congregation with his 
grand old aquiline face, as firm as a rock and as fierce as an 
eagle, standing back to back with his curate, who was in the 
last pew of the chancel 

Immediately in front of the reading-desk were the Apple- 
ton girls, persons who, having a cousin in the Church, 
thought it their duty to attempt to intone the service; and to 
show their sense of their rector's irreverence by crossing them- 
selves repeatedly. The rector cast on them glances of 
withering scorn ; they were quite aware of them, but they 
kept their heads so humbly bowed that it seemed to the 
onlooker that those glances only fell on the bits of black 
velvet and much-washed Honiton lace, of which their Sunday 
headgear was chiefiy composed, doing the girls themselves 
no harm. 
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If there were two beings in the wide world who thoroughly 
enraged the rector of Mossomden, they were those Appleton 
girls. Much as he detested Elim and Okenden and despised 
their ministers, he would gladly have made over the Appleton 
girls to either of them, could he have been certain that by 
so doing he could get rid of them entirely. 

The rectory gates were not actually closed upon the 
Appleton girls ; but the girls — the youngest of whom would 
never again see forty — persisted in asserting that they 
were, and so the girls considered that they were martyrs 
for conscience' sake ; and they paid out the rector by sitting 
exactly in front of him (in spite of his repeated efforts to 
make them go further down the church), where their bowings 
and intonings were, so to speak, a red rag to him during the 
entire service. 

When the Appleton girls had first appeared at Mossomden 
church, and had chanted loudly enough to be heard all over 
the building, the rector had speedily quelled them by pausing 
in the service and requesting them to desist; now their 
muttering could only be heard by those near them, among 
whom was, of course, the rector himself. 

It is almost needless to add that in spite of the humility 
of their bowed heads, those heads had eyes in the back of 
them. Petronella was several pews behind them, but they 
managed to watch her sharply, and they were confirmed in 
the opinion that they formed on first entering the sacred 
edifice, that some great change had taken place in Miss 
Van Noorden since the last Sunday she had been there. 

After service Petronella left the new pew, of which the 
varnish was only just dry — for the fine old church had 
recently been restored — passed out of the doorway into the 
churchyard, thinking of what Hugh had said to her there 
a very long while since. It seemed an age ago. The 
Appleton girls hurried after her, and after capturing her the 
elder girl began in the accents of breathless haste in which 
she generally spoke : — 

" Oh Miss Van Noorden I am so very glad we have met 
you we wanted to speak to you last Sunday and looked out 
for you everywhere but we did not see you but oh do you 
know your friends the Hawkeshawe girls were here and they 
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have very kindly promised to help us they are always so 
nice we always say they are the most unmistakable gentle- 
women all about here they are real gentlewomen so scarce 
you know and we thought as you seem to have plenty of 
time on your hands just now perhaps you would not mind 
helping us our cousin the curate of S. Aquila's Babbington 
Gardens you know him of course everybody in town does 
and the Duchess of Darlington not the Dowager the young 
one she was a Lady Geraldine Whappinghithe you must 
have heard of her a great beauty an immense fortune is 
going to help us too she takes such an interest in his work 
she has promised to send us something and Lady " 

" Is it for a bazaar ? " asked Petronella, dashing into this 
torrent of unpunctuated words in sheer despair, and looking 
up at the speaker widi her eyes wide open. She had been 
brought back so suddenly from dreamland that those eyes 
had just a beautiful little wildness in them — as there might 
have been had she been suddenly startled from deep sleep— 
their expression did not escape either of the Appleton girls. 

" Oh yes and we were sure you would help us,*' resumed 
the elder girl with a giggle. " Indeed I told Annie I was 
sure you would be glad to have something to do it must be 
so very dreadful for you living with people like the Saxbys 
when youVe been used to everything so different" 

" I think I have some work begun that I can finish for 
you," said Petronella, with a slight inclination of the head 
that would have suggested to any one except the Misses 
Appleton that she wished to say good-morning, and be 
allowed to go her way in peace. She moved ; they moved, 
too. So, instead of getting rid of them, they accompanied 
her. 

How could such beings have penetrated into the 
heavenly land in which Petronella was dwelling? But 
even the Appleton girls themselves were softened to her by 
the sweet atmosphere of her own mind She smiled at 
them gently, and walked between them along the road 
They read off her smile as if it had been print " Ah ! " 
said the younger, playfully wagging her head up and down, 
" we saw you the other day when you crossed over from 
the lich-gate to the post-office ! Ah ! we saw you ! " 
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A sensation of actual pain reached Petronella as she 
heard the words. 

" Indeed ! " was all she said ; but the colour flew to her 
pure cheeks and white temples. 

" Yes, indeed ; and Emma said it was the young strolling 
preacher that Elim and Okenden have been running after 
but I said I was sure it could not be ^'* 

"Why?" asked Petronella, quite courteously, but rather 
abruptly. 

" Why ? — oh, I don't know, but of course we didn't think 
Miss Van Noorden of Queston went in for little Bethel, 
although, really, such funny things happen nowadays, and 
even lords go in for tub-thumping." 

Walking along the road over which she had passed with 
Hugh Bentham, talking of great eternal realities, what could 
she feel but infinite pity? Pity and a deep sense of her own 
unworthiness. Why should she now know their words were 
mean, when once — (truly long ages since — far back in a 
past as remote and dim as the geologic ages when those 
hop-grounds were a deep, broad sea) — once she herself 
might have thought and spoken the same as they? 
Supposing she had never heard Hugh Bentham preach? 
Ah ! the dark and* terrible past in which there had been no 
Hugh Bentham ! She turned to the Appleton girls, and 
said, very simply, a mist clouding her eyes for an instant : 
" He has done me so much good." 

And her companions, having an eye to their bazaar, and 
also standing not a little in awe of Miss Van Noorden, her 
well-cut dress, long gloves, and fashionable bonnet, hastened 
to change the conversation, and, until they reached Standen, 
enlarged upon the enormities of that " awful, awful, awful 
man — the rector ! " 

They parted without lingering adieux at the gate. The 
Appleton girls had collected a large additional stock of ideas 
during their walk with Petronella, and they talked of her 
for nearly all the remainder of that day. Whatever might 
be the state of Miss Van Noorden's mind in reference 
to a certain young man, it was quite clear to these estim- 
able spinsters that she was overwhelmingly in love with 
him. 
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"And, oh, my dear," they exclaimed to each other, 
what news for the Hawkeshawe girls ! " 

We must find out all about him. Let's see, whom can 
we ask ? " 

As for Petronella, she fled up to her room, and with an 
outburst of tears felt that she would protect — protect — ^pro- 
tect him against all the tongues of dl the world ; and yet 
she forgave them, pitied them, was infinitely sorry for them. 
And, ail ! How could she — how could she herself — her 
very own self — have said and done — such things as she had 
said and done ! And, ah ! If she had never gone to 
Okenden, and never seen Hugh Bentham ! Oh, miracle of 
grace, she had heard, had believed, had been changed — 
nothing was too hard for that same power — not even the 
hearts of the Appleton girls I She prayed for them, and 
felt as if she could have thrown her arms around them, and 
kissed them, and loved them up to a higher, nobler life. 

Later in the day Petronella was standing by the wicket 
ihat divided the garden from the farmyard, when she saw 
Mr. Callow, Mr. Saxby's man, enter the yard from the road 
by the five-barred gate with one of the little daughters of the 
pastor of Elim riding on his broad shoulders. 

Mr. Callow was a leading man at Mossomden, a member 
of Elim of many years' standing, and respected accordingly. 
His employer might sometimes be plain "Saxby," but Mr. 
Callow was always given his title. 

Mr. and Mrs. Callow had no children of their own, but 
they were particularly attached to one of their minister's 
girls, who, on nearly every fine Sunday afternoon, was 
allowed to ride round the farm in the manner before men- 
tioned, when Mr. Callow went to feed the stock. 

Petronella looked up at the little thing ; she was a creature 
as delicately fair as any Leighton ever painted, and her eyes 
were the colour of the blue speedwell that was then blooming 
in every hedge. Petronella's heart went out to the child. 
Mr. Callow looked at Petronella ; he had never before said 
more than " Gk>od-maarning " to her, but now, encouraged by 
her smile, and by the knowledge that she had had tea at the 
Elim school anniversary, he turned affectionately to the 
child, who was twisting away from Petronella's gaze with the 
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most winning shyness, clinging the while closer to the rough 
head for protection, and he said : " She do look mighty 
loving, sure-/K/" with a tremendous accent on the "lie" 

Petronella looked at the child still more kindly. "Come 
and give me a kiss," she said ; and Mr, Callow took the 
little being from his shoulder, and held her towards 
Petronella. 

" Sweet one ! " she said, and kissed her again and ^ain, 
thinking of the little sister up in heaven. 

Then she noticed that the child's clean pinafore was thin 
with much washing, and determined to cut up some of her 
own many dresses for her ; so on Monday, what with the 
bazaar and what with the little pinafores, Petronella was 
quite busy. 





CHAPTER XXXV. 

GOLD AND GREY. 

HERE was a Sunday morning post at Mos- 

somden, and by that post, on the Sunday Hugh 

preached at Little Cranfield, came for him a 

bulky letter from home, and another from his 

pastor. Dr. Galton, of Holt Park ; but Hugh, 

wishing to keep his mind as undisturbed as 

possible, determined not to read them until his 

return from Little Cranfield. 

When he had read them through in the evening he felt 

considerably ill at ease, and resolved to walk over to Doper's 

End to consult Mr. Frome about them. 

His parents had some days before replied to his decisive 
letter in the most affectionate and effusive terms ; but it was 
now evident to Hugh that his father, on consideration of the 
position, had come to the conclusion that if rightly managed 
it would not be such a very bad opening after all, even 
from a worldly point of view. 

Mr. Bentham wrote at great length, but his advice 
amounted to something like this : " If this thing is to suc- 
ceed, it must be done thoroughly. Come home as soon as 
possible and cram for Cambridge. You will, perhaps, object 
on the score of expense, but we are willing to make any 
sacrifice for yoiL" 

Dr. Galton's closely written pages contained the same 
advice; only the Doctor approached the subject by a 
different route, and surveyed the position from a more 
elevated standpoint 

19 
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To "cram for Cambridge"! The idea was at first 
painful, and indeed almost revolting, to a mind like Hugh's ; 
especially coming at such a time. In spite of the extreme 
kindness with which his father wrote, he could not help 
feeling that he did not understand him. 

Hugh had just returned from Little Cranfield, where, at 
both services, the chapel had been crowded with eager 
listeners. He had seen the rough faces light up as he had 
spoken ; and was he to go away from them all and " cram 
for Cambridge " ! The bare notion was shocking ; it seemed 
to him that there was something wicked about it ; so he felt 
as he pondered over his father's letter. He was hurt and 
grieved by his father's tone. But the Doctor's arguments were 
undeniably weighty, and appealed strongly to his religious 
nature, as well as to his reason ; he was obliged to admit 
there was much in them. And so, between the two sets of 
thoughts and feelings, he was very much troubled, and had 
but little sleep that night 

In the morning, after long prayer, he determined to go 
over to Doper's End at once. 

I do not know whether or not Hugh had made up his 
mind to call at Mrs. Saxby's when he left Jireh's, and set 
out for Queston. Probably he had not, although it is cer- 
tain he wished to call, and had a feeling that he would 
not be able to pass Standen without going in. 

He set out from Dodmanden pretty resolutely, like a man 
who has a good many miles to walk in a given time ; but 
when he came to the comer at which Jireh Withenden had 
put him down (somewhere about the middle of the 
eleventh century — far back in the mediaeval ages of his 
life, so to speak), his steps, as he turned towards Standen, 
grew slow, and, as it were, aimless. 

A trifle decided the matter for him. 

Mrs. Saxby — neat as a new pin, in blue serge, snowy 
collar and holland apron — ^was standing at her gate looking 
out for her husband, and beating up eggs for a pudding the 
while. 

" Good-morning, Mr. Bentham," she said, smiling at her 
own occupation. " I could not do this in town, could I ?" 
And she went on beating up the eggs. 
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There was something soothing to Hugh in the homeliness 
of it all — he showed a disposition to linger. 

" No," he said, but in rather a wandering way as if he 
were looking about for something ; " I wonder people can 
live in towns at all I should like to live here always." 

" Nella is in the sitting-room, so hard at work," said Mrs. 
Saxby, beating away with extra energy. 

" Ah ! — I'm going over to Dope?s End to see my Uncle 
Frome," said Hugh, still with a wandering and preoccupied 
air* 

"But you will come in for a minute?" and they both 
walked up the path between the two grass-plots that were 
lying cool and green in the shadow of the house. 

" Nella, here is Mr. Bentham," said Mrs. Saxby, opening 
the sitting-room door, and then retreating to the kitchen. 

Nella had — with Mrs. Saxby's help — cut out the little 
pinafore, and was already at work upon it 

She took off her thimble and held out her hand to Hugh 
over a piece of something white, with little rosebuds scattered 
over it She looked so sweet and so purely womanly, as 
simply and brightly she told him what she was doing ; grow- 
ing enthusiastic as she spoke about the little thing with 
the angel eyes riding on Mr. Callow's shoulders. 

Hugh sat down in an arm-chair by the window, leaning 
his head upon his hand, and looking pensive. 

" You are tired ? " asked Nella, with sympathy. 

"No, I don't think so," he returned. "But " 

And then he told her about the letters, about Cambridge, 
and so on, and so on. 

" Cram for Cambridge ! " It struck her, too, after listening 
to Hugh, as quite profane in this case \ almost as if some one 
had suggested that the inspired prophets and apostles would 
have been all the better had they studied at an English 
university. 

"Of course," she said, "men generally have to go to the 
Universities, but that is because they don't know much; 

now you " Then she got out of her depth; she 

probably had a feeling that Hugh was inspired, and that 
inspiration covered all things. 

" I don't know anything, except a very little of the One 

19 — 2 
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Thing," said Hugh, leaning back in his chair and waiting for 
his oracle's next words. 

" That is all people want," said she, simply, decisively. 

" But you can't think how ignorant I am," said Hugh, 
first looking very much pleased, and then again troubled. 
" I never learned a lesson properly in my life, except Euclid, 
which was easy to me Books — books are my enemies, and 
I can't conquer them. When I was a boy I always thought 
there were too many words in a page ; the words were not 
clear to me ; they were not like pictures. It is still hard 
for me to get interested in them. I suppose it is only 
because I don't know them ; I don't feel like that about the 
Bible or Shakspeare When I hear a text I know just where 
it stands \ it is not a mere collection of words, but like the 
voice of a living being, or a landscape or a picture — it's real 
— ^and it's not troublesome to me, it is part of my very 
life; it has grown with my growth." 

" Then what else can you want ? " asked Petronella. 

" A preacher in these days must know so much," said 
Hugh, sadly ; " and among our people the love of books 
travels a very long way down in the social scale. Since I 
have been here I have been astonished at the fine books I 
have met in unexpected places, and they read them, too. 
Oh," suddenly changing his tone, " I was so delighted with 
young Charlie Withenden yesterday ! And you should have 
seen how the people listened at Little Cranfield ! " 

Then there was more talk ; and the result was that it was 
later in the day than Hugh had originally intended it should 
be before he again started for Doper's End. 

Hugh felt so much refreshed by his rest in Mrs. Saxby's 
cool room, that he set out very vigorously, the cool room 
and the slight figure clad in black going with him in his 
memory. 

How sweetly, purely womanly she was ! In spite of the 
letters, in spite of the importance of his visit to Doper's 
End, how could he held thinking of her all the way along ? 
How help her image mingling with all the future ? How, 
as he walked across the fields in which they had first spoken, 
help that future growing into a very clear picture before his 
mind's eye ? 
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He saw all so clearly ; as clearly as he saw the country in 
its noontide brightness, so did he see the future as he felt 
he should like it And it was not impossible, not unattain- 
able, it was quite within his reach, most right and reason- 
able, he thought The pastor of Little Cranfield was dead ; 
the people had yesterday said in effect to Hugh after the 
evening service, "We are very poor, we cannot offer a 
gentleman like you the sixty pounds a-year on which our 
late pastor existed ; but we have all fallen in love with you ; 
take pity on this widowed Church, and come to us." They 
had not said it in so many words, but Hugh knew that was 
what they meant ; and as he walked along he arranged in his 
mind how he and Petronella could manage. 

If she could maintain herself now, she could then ; she 
would be no expense to him ; as for himself and the little 
house (he had seen that — a cottage with a timbered gable 
end all painted with brown and white stripes, a carved 
barge board, and a clipped yew-tree in the garden ; rent — 
a mere^nothing, taxes to match) — as for himself and the 
house, there would be the sixty pounds a-year to start with 
(and one could live for wonderfully little down here) ; then 
he could get up very early in the morning and paint sun- 
rises and dawns before breakfast, and send them up to Mr. 
Ainslie, who would find buyers for them ; so he would be 
able to serve a poor Church, and marry Petronella Van 
Noorden. 

" And our tastes are so simple," he thought " For my- 
self I detest luxuries " (which was certainly true enough, as 
he had taken the pledge when a child and never broken it, 
and tobacco in any form he loathed), " and she wants so 
very little. How sweet ! How womanly she looked at that 
work ! What a pure, simple, loving nature it is ! She would 
enjoy her household duties — Mrs. Saxby could easily teach 
her ! " And he fancied he saw her standing under the 
quaint gable of that cottage at Little Cranfield beating eggs 
for a pudding ! He could even hear the click of the fork 
against the basin, so vivid grew his fancy. 

And on Sundays he would see her sitting in a pew near 
the pulpit and listening — and praying as she listened ; and 
they would be able to go all about the country doing good, 
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and he would be a bishop, such as they had in the primitive 
Church, such a one as St Paul describes to Timothy, and 
she would be like that bishop's wife — no, by the way, it is 
the deacofis wife that St Paul mentions, Mrs. Jireh not 
Petronella — but that did not matter; what is said of the 
deacon's wife must surely apply to the bishop's. 

Hugh was so occupied with this fair picture, which he 
could but feel was as well pleasing to Heaven as to himself^ 
that when he turned round the comer by Queston church, 
he was quite astonished to find himself there so soon. 

In the litde sitting-room all lined with books Hugh found 
the Bishop of Dop^s End and his wife, almost arrived at 
the end of a much longer journey than from Mossomdento 
Queston. The last winter had passed very heavily over 
both of them. She, small, white and worn almost to a 
shadow, was lying on the so&, he sitting by her side, hold- 
ing the frsul remnant of her wasted hand The Bible lay 
open on his knee, he had looked out the verses he intended 
for that evening's prayer meeting and was reading them to 
his Little R, stopping now and then, talking them over 
with her, as he had talked over how many a verse — how 
many a sermon before ! 

Without speaking they both turned to Hugh as he came 
into the room ; he took in the meaning of the scene at once 
as he entered ; with a sudden revulsion of feeling he bent 
over Little R, and kissed her wrinkled white brow with the 
tenderest reverence. 

"And you too, dear boy ! " exclaimed Little R, looking 
up at him with her dying eyes— " you too have been chosen 
to this great honour ! Kneel down, my dear, and let us 
put our hands upon your fair young head" 

So Hugh knelt down beside the sofa, and the Bishop and 
his wife laid their thin old hands upon his bowed head and 
prayed over him, while the tears welled up in his blue eyes 
and a few great drops fell to the floor. 




CHAPTER XXXVI. 

FROM QUESTON CHURCH TO OKENDEN. 

UGH Stayed all night at Doper*s End The 
old people gave him their deepest sympathy ; 
he felt they thoroughly understood him, and 
so he laid before them a full account of the 
whole matter, from his meeting Jireh With- 
^nden in the train down to the arrangement he had 
dreamed of making about Little Cranfield. 

Hugh spoke with such enthusiastic earnestness, 
with such a profound conviction that all his steps had been 
ordered for him, that old Mr, Frome felt it hard to doom 
his charming little fancy sketch, if not to destruction, cer- 
tainly to long delay. 

" No, no, Hugh ; it won^t do ; it won't do ! It means 
ruin both for yourself and your ministry. You are not a 
genius like so-and-so whose example you quote No, 
Hugh ; the only question possible is whether it shall be one 
of our own colleges or a University. Taking all things into 
consideration I can only repeat your father's advice, * Cram 
for Cambridge ; ' and be thankful you have the chance. I 
would have done anything to get a University training when 
I was a young man, but they would not have us in those 
days ; it is only right that you should avail yourself of ad- 
vantages that have been very dearly purchased for you." 

" I feel as if I should be good for nothing afterwards," 
sighed Hugh. 

" Mere laziness — a device of the evil one." 

" I am not so sure of that," said Hugh. " Suppose I 
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forgot how to work with poor people while I was learning 
other things ?" 

I am bound to say that Mr. Frome had a good deal of 
trouble with Hugh ; the question was not decided by seven 
o'clock, and the prayer-meeting that evening was made a 
special one on behalf of Hugh. 

Finally Hugh left Doper^s End, promising to give Mr. 
Frome's advice his most earnest attention, and to try to 
put himself and his own likings entirely aside. 

" I will read through the New Testament once more be- 
fore I take any course," he said. " I cannot be wrong in 
that I will come over again in a few days." 

And with a very loving farewell, he left Doper's End 
sadly, for he did not know whether he might ever again 
see Little R, and solemnly, on his own account, but 
yet with a something pleasant in his heart, for was he 
not turning his steps towards Mossomden and Petronella 
Van Noorden ? He would stay in this heavenly land until 
once more he had traced the Blessed Life that had once 
been lived beneath the Syrian skies — and perhaps she might 
trace it with him — this, at any rate, might be permitted him. 
As he turned round by Queston Parish Church, leaving the 
Old Abbot's Road for the way to the high ground above 
Okenden (the cottage at Little Cranfield having, by this 
time, grown very dim to his mental vision), an engraving 
from a fresco of Fra Angelico's that Miss Ainslie had given 
him long ago, and that he had framed and hung up in his 
study, occurred to him. It was one he knew by heart — 
part and parcel of himself, the one of which long ago Miss 
Ainslie had spoken to Chrissie — an innumerable company 
of the redeemed welcoming their brethren just coming from 
this world. I will not try to follow Hugh's thoughts, as 
they wandered among those familiar angelic forms, leading 
each other with such pure tenderness to the Throne high 
above them in the blessed land ; if the more earthly hope 
must be deferred, yet might he and she so lead each other 
always upward — whatever happened — always upward ! 

Absorbed in this mystical reverie, he had gone some 
distance along the road to Okenden, when, just after he had 
passed a lane, he was startled by hearing his name called 
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out several times. Turning round and shielding his e^es 
from the sun with his hands, he saw, a little way behmd 
him, no less a person than Mr. Ray Faulkner, running 
towards him and calling, " Hi, Bentham ! I say, Bentham, 
stop a minute, can't you ? " 

Hugh obeyed the summons, and pulled up ; or rather, 
coming suddenly down from the clouds, he hurried towards 
Ray with his hand outstretched. 

" How are you ? " he asked, as they shook hands. 

" As well as can be expected," returned Ray, " consider- 
ing IVe just come out of an awiful family row." 

" Going my way ? " asked Hugh. 

" I think not ; I'm going to the devil," said Ray, moodily. 
" Where are you off to ? Never mind where ; I might as well 
go along this road as any other." And he took Hugh's arm. 

When Ray Faulkner was tumbled up and down in his 
mind, as he was at that moment, his attire, as well as 
personal appearance, always sympathised with his mental 
disquiet ; his collar became limp or creased, if he wore a tie 
it came undone, if a stock it twisted out of place j as for his 
hair, it streamed over his forehead, and, taken as a whole, 
he looked, as Mrs. Faulkner often observed, a perfect sweep : 
a short black pipe in the present instance materially aiding 
the general effect 

"You seem to be taking life easy," he observed, after they 
had gone a few steps together. " I saw you pass the top of 
the lane looking as cool as if family rows had no existence 
in this blessed universe. What are you doing down here ? 
Staying with the old Methody at Doper's End?" 

By this time Hugh's mind had naturally reverted to his 
last interview with Ray on the occasion of Chrissie's abrupt 
departure from Queston ; and he also was beginning to feel 
afraid of his family and of compromising himself in any 
way, remembering the scene he had witnessed at the break- 
fast table on the arrival of the two letters from Queston on 
a certain morning. As a dutiful son, he could not but ask 
himself what his father would say if he could see him arm- 
in-arm with Ray Faulkner. 

" I'm staying at Mossomden," said Hugh, in answer to 
Ray's question. 
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" Alone ? " 

" Yes, I came down to do a little sketching." 

" Lucky fellow, you ! I should like to be a landscape 
painter, because when things got unpleasant at home my 
profession could take me away. What a fine all-round row 
we have had this morning, to be sure ! All three of us as 
hard as ever we could go it ! Oh, you should have heard 
Mrs. R, that you should ! Oh, she has a tongue like the 
venom of asps with a vengeance, and I spoke my mind 
pretty freely, and it all arose — ^just as I was getting on with the 
governor so well and comfortably too — it all arose out of 
Mrs. F.'s calling on the Hawkeshawes yesterday, and falling 
in with a couple of scandal-mongering old hags who'd brought 
over a fine tale about Miss Van Noorden and her goings on." 

"What?" exclaimed Hugh, his face and eyes suddenly 
blazing. 

" Oh, you've met her then ! Blest if that woman isn't 
the curse of my life !" 

" What do you mean ? " demanded Hugh, stopping short 

" Another row ! " cried Ray. " Oh ! do, do please re- 
member I'm not a fighting man ! I mean that, as you must 
know perfectly well, my father intends to marry me to Miss 
Van Noorden, and I intend to marry some one else — I may 
as well be plain— your sister, if she'll let me." 

" You place me in a most awkward position," said Hugh, 
looking him straight in the face. 

"Can you mention the position that isn't awkward in 
this admirably managed world?" asked Ray, coolly. 

" I want to know what they said about Miss Van Noorden 
before we go any further," said Hugh, in his most de- 
cided tone. 

" Say ? Why, they said that considering how recently 
she'd been jilted, she'd not lost much time in consoling 
herself. She has picked up some strolling preacher, they 
said. I should fancy that was not at all in her line, but 
there's no telling." 

Hugh was perfectly staggered, the veins in his temples 
' welled with anger. 

"Who dares — who dares to speak of her so?" he 
ejaculated, clenching his fists. 
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" Dares ? Those old cats will dare anything." 

Hugh felt a horrible dread that he must in some way or 
another have inadvertently compromised the girl he would 
have protected with his life. 

" I am *the strolling preacher.' You shall hear the whole 
truth from me," he said, with dignity. 

Ray knocked out the hot tobacco from his pipe against a 
gate-post, put the pipe in his pocket, and again took Hugh's 
arm ; as he did so, he could not but notice that Hugh was 
trembling with intense excitement 

Hugh, in as few words as possible, gave Ray the history 
of the whole affair — stumbling over certain parts of it, and 
feeling that as he spoke, even out there in the open air, the 
words almost suffocated him ; but he had set himself the 
task, and was determined to go through with it 

"Oh," he cried, when he had nearly finished, with some- 
thing almost like a sob in his voice, " to think that any one 
could be so vile as to speak evil of it all ! " 

" This is a most unexpected turn," said Ray, seriously, 
after a pause, when Hugh had ceased speaking for some 
moments — he had been himself almost carried away by 
Hugh's narrative. 

" It is a most blessed and glorious and happy turn ! " 
exclaimed Hugh, fervently. " It has altered all my life." 

"Then it is you who are going to marry Miss Van 
Noorden ? " asked Ray, with a sigh of relief. 

" Can't you understand that — that — How am I to make 
you understand ? That — don't, don't you see — ^we — that is 
— ^it has been altogether on a higher plane ! I know nothing 
of her private affairs — I know nothing except — except her 
spiritual life," stammered Hugh. 

" But you've heard of the other man ? " said Ray. " A 
cur that has been circulating all sorts of lies about her in 
town — a cur I should enjoy horsewhipping, but whom I 
would not contaminate myself by kicking ? " 

" For me her life begins on the second Sunday in May — 
that's enough for me," said Hugh, with decision. 

"Well, all I know is, it's a great relief to my feelings," 
said Ray. " You say she is happy ?" 

" Perfectly happy." 
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" All right, then," said Ray, coolly ; " now I'll have my 
innings. Why did you fetch your sister away from Doper's 
End in such a hurry ? " 

**Why did your father write to mine about meeting you 
walking with her ? " 

" He did, did he ? I always suspected as much ! Oh, my 
blessed stepmother ! Ugh ! — that woman ! that woman ! 
How I hate her!" said Ray, gnashing his teeth. "Oh, 
what a hideous fiend she looked this morning, with her 
steel-coloured eyes glaring and her twenty thousand wrinkles 
working with hate and spite ! We began it at breakfast ; 
then I went round to the stables to look at my horse, when 
the small boys came dragging after me, * Ray, Raying,' till I 
could stand it no longer, and I gave one of the beggars a 
smack of the head, and the little beast ran off yelping to his 
mother * Oh, Ray's beaten me.' Then there was an awful 
set-to ; a lot came out that I had not heard before ; my father 
bullied me for letting Miss Van Noorden slip through my 
fingers, and wanted me to plot with the Hawkeshawes ; and 
then I let out about your sister, like the fool that I am ; and 
he said he'd see me in my coffin first, and that sort of rant ; 
but in spite of all the fathers in the world, I'll win her, if she 
only cares for me one jot more than for any other fellow. 
Now, don't go humbugging about, but answer straight — 
does she ? " 

Hugh had felt this was coming, and had resolved to be 
very prudent ; but at the critical moment, " Ay, that she 
does ! " leapt unawares from his lips. His days at Mossom- 
den had taught him many things ; he understood now what 
had been that impalpable something between him and 
Chrissie, ever since her visit to Doper's End. 

" She's a darling, a darling — I thought, I felt so as soon 
as I heard her voice ! " exclaimed Ray, flushing up. " And 
when I saw her face — when we met — I don't know what 
it was, she was different from all other girls ; there was a 
something, a something so responsive about her. I remember, 
at the time, I said * responsive' was the word." 

This word, however, did not strike Hugh as being as 
singularly appropriate in the case of Ray and Chrissie as it 
might have been in another case he could have mentioned. 
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"Responsive? Yes, perhaps so superficially, but how 
far down ?" he said " Look here," and Hugh plunged his 
hand into his pocket, and taking out a letter, added, " She 
sent me this a day or two ago, read it through, and ask 
yourself if you feel * responsive ' to it Remember, this 
shows her real nature very clearly. I know her so well I 
could see her before me as I read it Here, I'll walk on a 
bit; you can catch me up again presendy." 

Ray was thankful that Hugh left him ; the letter was so 
like Chrissie — it seemed, indeed, her very self. 

The letter was longer than most of hers. At this crisis of 
Hugh's life it was but natural that his sister should write to 
him at length. Bright as all Chrissie's words were, and 
rippling along with an easy afifectionateness, yet they 
revealed a depth of goodness and a sweet religious serious- 
ness such as Ray had never had knowledge of before 

" Responsive ! " How could he respond to the tone of 
that letter ? And yet he loved it — loved it far more than 
even her well-remembered mirth ; it was high above him, 
so high he could have worshipped it How good she was, 
but how human ! What a different atmosphere surrounded 
her from any he had ever breathed ! There was something 
about that letter that made his own life seem like a tangled, 
ragged mass of short threads, instead of a long, simple line. 
He felt himself mean, almost base, as he went through it for 
the second time. His bright eyes dimmed as he kissed 
it, as if it were a sacred relic, before he replaced it in the 
envelope ; and then slowly walked after Hugh with his head 
bent 

" Thank you for letting me read her beautiful heart," he 
said, humbly, reluctantly handing back the letter. It was 
hard for him to give it up, it was so like the Chrissie he had 
played with at Doper's End ; only then he had but seen the 
sparkling surface of her happy life, and now he had looked 
into its clear depth. 

Hugh, who had been having a very tumultuous quarter of 
an hour alone just round a turn of the road, could not help 
all his sympathy going out for Ray, as he took his arm with 
a true brotherly grasp, and walked on again for a few minutes 
in silence ; then Hugh said, with that singularly beautiful arti- 
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culation of his, " The only really great question is, whether 
you can respond to her spiritual nature ; otherwise you would 
doom her to perpetual soul-loneliness." 

"She might make anything of me — anything she liked 
Tm sure I want to be a good sort of fellow. I hate being 
dragged down — that's what makes me so savage, I know I'm 
being dragged down ! " said Ray, with much feeling. 

I am not going to repeat here the little sermon Hugh 
preached to Ray, nor, indeed, to trouble you with any more 
of this conversation. You may fancy the two, so utterly dis- 
similar, walking in the spring noon-tide along the road from 
Queston Church to Okenden, talking all the way. 

Ray Faulkner walked on as far as Okenden. On the 
plateau overlooking the Weald they both paused and gazed 
on the fair, wide landscape. 

" There's the place," said Hugh ; ** there's where it all 
happened. There's the roof of Standen where she lives ; as 
far to the right as you can see, are the tall chimneys of Dod- 
manden, where I'm staying. Doesn't it look like a very 
garden of Eden ? " 

" To you, no doubt I won't go any farther now for fear 
of disturbing it I'll ride over and look you up in a day or 
two," said Ray. " In the meantime, perhaps it would be as 
well not to say anything to anybody. I mean don't put any- 
thing in black and white — don't write home about me yet 
Do you think you can be in to-morrow afternoon — say about 
half-past three ? " 

"To-morrow? Let me see. I have a meeting in the 
evening, but I shall not start until half-past five. Yes, I'll 
look out for you to-morrow ; " and so they parted. 






CHAPTER XXXVII. 

WHEN SORREL BLOOMED. 

'FTER Ray had left him, Hugh lingered about 
Okenden for some time, resting on one of the 
graves in the burial-ground, but unable to calm 
the tempest within his heart 

" That they should have dared to speak of 
her so ! " — of her, that most wonderful, precious, 
sacred being, whom he had last seen bending 
over her simple womanly work ; he could not get 
over the baseness, the wickedness, the sacrilege of it It 
appeared to him a staggering proof of the depravity of human 
nature — another convincing reason why he should give up 
his life to preaching the Gospel It was awful to him that 
those pure skies should cover such maliciousness. Among 
what dreadful people would he — and, perhaps, could he 
dare to hope it ? — and — perhaps she have to work ? He 
was more shocked by this common-place scandal than he 
had been even at great crimes he had heard of when 
engaged in the London Mission. 

Many thoughts, many emotions, many prayers agitated 
him, but among them all he remembered that he was to 
hold a service at a farm at Domden, a few miles off, that 
evening, and must prepare for it 

He took out his pocket Bible and tried to fix his attention, 

but all in vain — it would wander; at last, after he had read 

through a certain passage many times, he put up the Book 

and began to descend that road he called "The Sacred Way." 

Walking along on the top of the causeway he could see 
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beyond the wheat-fields the hop-gardens of Standen. There, 
over there, was the holy ground between the meadow and 
the hops where he and she had stood together in the twilight, 
and she had whispered, " I believe." 

Oh, fields and gardens consecrated for ever! Might it 
be that wandering there again he might hear from those 
same lips another whisper, " I love " ? 

It seemed to Hugh that in that land, that blessed, 
heavenly land, all things were possible. He saw no one 
as he went down the Sacred Way — if his mother or his 
sister had met him then they would have kissed him, without 
saying a word, reading in his face what they would not 
have cared to put into sound. 

Some hours afterwards he found it not so difficult to pre- 
pare for his service ; and when he began to speak in the farm- 
kitchen atDomden he went on, without any conscious thought 
of his own, and the people listened, as if to inspiration 

She was there, but they merely said " Good-evening." 
After service a group of men surrounded him and begged 
him to preach in all sorts of places. 

He was not sorry — he had resolved not to talk to Petro- 
nella in public until he had asked her to give him the right 
to be seen with her. Afterwards, when he was alone, he 
thought she had seemed hurt at his apparent coldness. He 
could not tell how many more days he might be in Mos- 
somden — he determined to act definitely at once. He had 
few misgivings, little doubt, as to her answer ; not that he 
thought himself in any way worthy of her, but that in his 
perfect, simple faith, he felt that, sinful man though he was, 
she had been given to him by a Divine grace all unde- 
served by hinL 

He accepted her as part of a Divine plan. Her conver- 
sion was to him the seal of his call to the ministry — ^the 
testimony of God Himself — how sacred and how dear it 
made his heart melt to think. 

Another young man might, perhaps, have asked for Mrs. 
Saxby, and gone to work by a circuitous route, but Hugh 
Bentham having made up his mind, went straight to 
Standen — slowly, I admit — knocked at the door, and asked 
if Miss Van Noorden were in. 
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" She has gone into the meadow with the pastor's little 
girl, sir," said Eva. 

" Thank you," said Hugh, and turned to leave. 

" You can go through the garden if you like, sir," said the 
girl ; " it's this way." 

" Oh, thanks ! " said Hugh, and Eva showed him through 
the house into the garden, to her own very great delight 

Petronella and the little girl were picking buttercups. 
The child took Petronella's hand and looked shy when she 
saw Hugh, so both together they went up to him. 

The most lovely colour was in PetroneUa's face as she said 
to him, " Isn't it a sweet morning ? " a most exquisite colour, 
hardly a blush, a rich warm tone. There was a spray of 
wild rose by the side of the black ribbon at her throat ; her 
face and that rose were almost of the same colour. 

Hugh could not even smile in return, he looked very 
grave, bent over the child who was with Petronella, and 
tried to lift her up in his arms. 

" Shall I carry this little girl home for you, or must she 
have some more buttercups ? " asked Hugh. 

" More buttercups, and Miss Norton," the child wanted ; 
so she had to be satisfied, and it was some little time before 
she would allow Hugh to pretend to be Mr. Callow, and 
carry her a couple of hundred yards down the road to her 
father's cottage, Petronella going too, with the buttercups. 

" And does Mr. Frome say you must go to Cambridge ?" 
asked Petronella, as they turned from the cottage. " Did 
you ever see such an exquisite face as that child's ? " And 
she kissed her hand to the little thing once more. " Tell 
me about your visit to Doper^s End," she asked, in simple 
friendliness. So he began at the beginning and told her ; 
but they had only gone a very short way in the narrative 
when they reached Mrs. Saxby's gate, so they passed it, and 
went into the meadow and wandered slowly across it ; he 
talking gently, she listening. 

To listen — to reply now and then — was happiness for her. 
She had never striven against Hugh's power over her ; to 
him and with him she was perfectly docile, perfectly simple. 
He, and what he spoke of, filled the entire field of her mind; 
there was no affection of her heart of which she had not 

20 
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made him master, no dim horizon of future life over which 
he did not rule. 

She felt no anxiety, she was perfectly at rest No doubt 
the reaction after the long-continued strain of her past 
wretchedness had much to do with this utter, happy calnL 

To be anxious was impossible. Carking, miserable cares 
that used, at one time, to gnaw perpetually at her heart, or 
were at best only kept at bay by excitement, had no power 
to come near her now ; together, and for the first time in her 
life, the sweetest religious emotion and the most absorbing 
human love were holding her completely under their sway. 

Talking and listening, Hugh and Petronella came to the 
gate between the meadow and the hop-garden. 

" Ah," said Petronella, " it seems to me that I have lived 
through a life-time of happiness since that evening ! " 

" And I, too," said Hugh, in a whisper that would not be 
steady. " Thank God ! Oh, thank God ! " 

Going through the upland among the poles their words 
grew fewer ; the air was very still, and the birds, except the 
lark, had paused for their noon-tide rest They went on be- 
yond the hop-grounds, meeting no one except a few farm- 
labourers, and came to another meadow, high up above the 
lower fields, almost on a level with Okenden. It was all 
broad and open that golden field of buttercups, shaded only 
by a few small hedgerow oaks — there they walked slowly up 
and down, a light breeze waving the tall, brown-grey grass, 
and playing softly with Petronella's ribbon ; and Hugh, look- 
ing up, noticed red sorrel growing among the gold and grey. 

" One summer afternoon, years ago, when we were quite 
children, Chrissie and I noticed the sorrel in bloom. It was 
later in the day, and the sun had turned the sorrel and but- 
tercups to scarlet and gold like the wings of Angelico's 
angels. I remember it well ; it was one of the things that 
led me to be a painter," said Hugh, gently. 

" Who was Angelico ? " asked Petronella, very softly. 

Then he told her about the Angelic brother and of his 
owji ideal attachment to him, quoting a passage from 
Ruskin's " Modern Painters," which he had long made his 
own — for the few passages he liked he learned by heart 
"Angelico lives in an unclouded light: his shadows 
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themselves are colour. Angelico lives in perpetual peace. 
Not seclusion from the world. No shutting out of the 
world is needful for him. There is nothing to shut out 
The cloister walk of Fiesole is no penitential solitude, 
barred from the stir and joy of life, but a possessed land of 
tender blessing. The little cell was as one of the houses of 
heaven prepared for him by his Master : * Could Christ be 
indeed in heaven more than here ? Was He not always 
with him? Could he breathe or see, but that Christ 
breathed beside him, and looked into his eyes ?' " 

" It is very beautiful — very wonderful I believe, now, that 
people can feel like that," said she, dreamily, as Hugh paused. 

He was silent They slowly paced along the meadow so 
high up, so near the blue sky. 

" I, too, have felt what he felt," he said, presently ; " and 

you ? " he paused ; " what can we botii want except — 

except to fill up all our days with work, for " his voice 

trembled, and sank, and sank, until she could hardly hear 
him say, " for our dear Master ?" 

Silence — stillness — only the far-off song of a lark and the 
light breeze bending the flowering grass. 

" Nothing," whispered Petronella. 

They hardly dared to breathe, so still was all, even their 
own hearts. 

" Together ? " He gently took her two little white hands 
between his own broad ones. " May it be together ? " 

She did not utter a syllable, she bowed her head with a 
soft, assenting movement ; her hands quivered within his 
own ; her heart — still no longer — ^beat quickly, her breath 
came and went, but formed no words. 

" Dear love ! dear love ! I love you dear, I love you ! 
I cannot tell how much I love you ! " murmured Hugh, 
as he raised the little hands that were trembling within his 
own, and pressed them to his breast ; then he bowed his 
lips to them and kissed them over and over again. " And 
you love me ? " 

It was a slight questioning — hardly a question. 

" Ah " — with a long, tremulous sigh — " I do." And she 
hid her face where her hands already were. 

20^2 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

RAV ON " BONNIE BIRD." 

ii,ETRONELLA I Oh, PetroneUa! Petronella!" 
Hugh, as soon as he found voice again, 
could do nothing but repeat the name over and 
over. All his life long he had known that 
name, it was familiar to him as music learned 
in childhood 
She raised her head presently, her face was wet 
with tears. " PetroneUa," so constantly repeated, 
touched sad memories and she shivered. "Oh, call me 
something else 1 not that fatal name. They quarrelled over 
that name 1 " she cried. 

"I know, I know," said Hugh ; "but the spell is broken 
now — be Petronella always to me; I cannot spare one 
syllable of that sweet rhythm. Petronella, Petronella, 
dearest name on earth 1 " 

" It sounds different as you say it," said she. And all 
the long, gone-by days seemed to nish back again to her 
over-wrought mind. " But oh, the misery ! the misery ! It 
is all gone now — but, oh, what I have suffered ! I must 
tell you — I must tell you," and she struggled hard to keep 
back a sob, " My parents — oh, you have been so happy at 
home you cannot understand." She went on, with broken 
voice and phrase, " When I first heard you pray — oh, when 
you said, ' Our Father,' I could not bear it I said, he loves 
his lather and mother, they have let him love them ; and I 
— and I — they would not let me ! " 
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" Oh, don't — don't ! I know, dearest," said Hugh, 
unploringly, terrified at her emotion. 

" I must tell you — I must ; they made my heart as hard 
as stone. And I have been so wicked, so unloving, so 
oh, since my little sister died I never cared for a creature 
until I saw you ! Ah 1 there is the chapel, and there is 
the orchard, and the apple-blossom that's fading now was 
fresh then ; and I sat in the pew by the door, looking out 
at the mass of pink bloom and I turned to the pulpit and 
^2:^ you. And I cried when you prayed — wept, and wept, 
until I could weep no more. And it did me good ; and 
now, I have been so happy — so happy !" 

" Dear child, dear child," said Hugh, with the tenderest 
caress in his voice. " To think that your fragile shoulders 
should have had such a burden to bear, while I — I am 
ashamed to think how smooth my way has been ! And I, 
so strong, and ^you so slender ! Dearest — henceforth my 
parents must be your parents, and my sister, your sister, 
Chrissie and I — I cannot believe it, but it is true — we 
used to talk about you when we were children. I 
remember one evening my father told us about you and 
your parents, and my mother took us in her arms and 
pressed us to her so closely that we were frightened, and so 
grieved ; we never forgot it But, dearest, I fear to pain 
you — ^you love your mother now ? " 

" How much ! how much ! " 

"Then do not fear; it will come right yet You will 
write and tell her alL" 

" Must I ? Would you ? How can I make her under- 
stand ? " 

" God will teach you, dear, if you ask Him. It will be 
your confession of faith ; do it for Him, it is sweet to con- 
quer difficulties in His strength." 

"Oh, yes. Even making the little pinafore has been 
such happy work ! " said she, brightly. " I will do it" 

" Look," said Hugh. " We have wandered up through 
the fields to Okenden. Let us return by our Sacred Way. 
Let us make it still more sacred" 

There let them wander beside the worn old stones of the 
causeway, telling each other all their past lives, their present 
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hopes ; happy, when the first tempest of emotion had passed, 
with a radiancy that neither had ever known before ; stop- 
ping now and again, wandering down the Sacred Way so 
slowly, that at length the clock in Mossomden Church-tower 
struck two, and both started with surprise. 

"Two, already!" exclaimed Petronella, with a lovely 
blush, and the slightest little touch of humour. " Two, 
already ! and we dine at half-past twelve ! What will Mrs. 
Saxby say ? " 

"I know," said Hugh, smiling very definitely. "But 
nothing would induce me to tell you just now. We must 
make haste back, I'm afraid ; I have an engagement for this 
afternoon." 

"Yes, but tell me what Mrs. Saxby will say?" asked 
Petronella. 

" No, really I can't ; not now. Ask her if I may have tea 
with her, and I'll come round at the proper time, and you 
shall tell me what she has said ; I am certain though what it 
will be." 

So, you see, they were already on friendly terms by the 
time they reached Standen, where they said good-bye — for 
three hours. 

Mrs. Saxby had long since finished dinner, and was repos- 
ing in an easy-chair in the pretty sitting-room when Petro- 
nella went in. 

She was but lightly dozing. 

" I am sorry to be so late," said Petronella. " I hope you 
did not wait long for me, but — h'm — I have been up to 
Okenden with Mr. Bentham." 

Mrs. Saxby was exceedingly wide-awake in a moment 

" How very strange ! " she exclaimed. " Why, that was 
the first walk Mr. Saxby took me ; we went up to see the 
old chapel ! " 

Almost the exact words Hugh had thought she would say; 
and this, though scarcely odd, because Mr. Saxby had re- 
cently told him all about it, proves again how history 
repeats itself. If those fossil shells which may be seen 
as plainly in the stepping-stones of the old causeway that 
leads up to Okenden as in the time-stained walls of Mossom- 
don Church could only speak ! 
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Well, well, they cannot ; and for my own part, I think 
that if they could, their chronicles would be, after all, some- 
what monotonous ; at any rate, I am thankful that I am not 
not called to be their annalist, for my belief is that a large 
proportion of the present inhabitants of Mossomden, as well 
as of the sleepers in its three burial-grounds, could relate 
many an interesting story about Hugh Bentham's Sacred 
Way. 

"How strange!" echoed Petronella, amazed that any 
one, except herself and Hugh, should have any particular 
interest in that road, " how very strange ! And, perhaps, I 
had better tell you at once that — ^you do think he is very 
nice, don't you ? — that is, we We engaged. And he is coming 
to tea, presently, if you will let him, and if it had not been 
for your great kindness in bringing me down here, and 
taking such care of me, why then, you dear, good * Hartly,* 
why then, you know, it might never have been ; so, you see, 
you have done it all yourself." Whereupon Petronella Van 
Noorden clasps her old friend round the neck, and kisses 
her a great many times over, to the very great delight of one 
of the most estimable of women. 

And, in the meantime, Hugh Bentham has imparted the 
same wonderful news to a dear little motherly woman, with 
the roundest, softest face beaming out of the neatest cap- 
border all snowy net quilling and purple bows ; and she has 
been so overcome by memories of her own youth and Jireh's, 
and by that likeness to a boy of hers that she will persist in 
seeing in Hugh, that she has so far forgotten herself as to 
call him " My dear," two or three times, and has blessed him 
over and over again for his kindness to her Charlie, who will, 
she is sure, very soon be " brought ia" " God bless him ! 
and you too, sir ; and the dear young lady." 

And, far away up the Old Abbot's Road, a woman, who 
was once Chrissie Frome, is busy unpacking a case of books 
so jealously that she will not let the girl by her side even 
take them from her hand and lay them on the table ; no 
one but Hugh's mother may touch those treasures. With 
what hopes, what prayers, what — must I say it? — fond 
ambitions, what renewing of her own hunger and thirst for 
knowledge — that unsatisfied passion of hers — does she finger 
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tiiose volameSb Is Chrissie a little hurt that she looks less 
bright to-day, or is it a mere £uicy ? The shade, perhapMS, 
from the drawn blind, that is keeping out the too glaring 
sunshine ? 

Far down the Old Abbot's Road Bob Jackson was bringing 
round Ray Faulkner's horse. Ray was waiting in the classic 
portico of Mount Norden ; in another minute he was trotting 
down the avenue on " Bonnie Bird." He generally rode 
now of an afternoon, his father was used to see him go down 
the avenue, but he never tired of the sight ; he left his Times 
and watched him from the great bow window until he was 
lost among the trees. 

Do the grinning heraldic monsters on the Van Noorden 
gates still mutter, " Marry Miss Van Noorden ? " 

Ray shook the reins as he passed them, and nodded with 
familiar insolence — ^for to him those monsters had a sort of 
life — ^singing to himself as he nodded — 

" Chrissie Bentham is mj life, 
Chrissie is mj darling ! " 

On the Old Abbofs Road he put his horse to a brisk 
trot Ray rode well, knew it, and enjoyed it He turned 
the comer by Doper's End, looked up at the window 
through which Chrissie's voice first came to him. It was 
closed^ the blinds were drawn ; in the town there were shut- 
ters up at all the shops. He turned another comer by 
Queston Church and took the road to Okenden, passed the 
Hawkeshawes place, Stainings ; and so on to the spot where 
yesterday he and Hugh looked over the valley and caUed it 
a Garden of Eden. 

All the land was smiling still, serene and bright as a 
happy Sabbath, when Ray Faulkner rode down the Sacred 
Way, with the broad landscape all spread out before him. Can 
you not hear his horse's hoofs ringing on the hard, white 
road ? By the sign-post and past Standen, round the corner 
at which Jireh Withenden had set down Hugh, along a grass 
lane, and there he came upon Hugh himself, pacing quickly 
up and down, in a state of uncontrollable excitement 

" We're engaged, we're engaged ! " shouted Hugh, 
hurrying up to Ray. 
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Ray stopped short 

'* Engaged 1 My dear fellow ! " and they shook hands 
heartily. 

Then the folly, the absurdity, the utter degradation of not 
being himself engaged rushed forcibly upon him. 

" When did it happen ? " he asked, hurriedly. 

" This morning, this very morning ! You've not seen 
her; you must see her. I'm going there directly; oh, 
she's '' 

" Just so, I have seen her, thank you all the same," he 
returned 

" No, never, never, you've only seen Miss Van Noorden, 
you've never seen her — not Petronella ; you must see her ! " 

" With the greatest pleasure in life. But Chrissie ! my 
good fellow, Chrissie ! have you another line from her ? " 

" Not a word from any one to-day. I wish she were here. 
I wish they were here. I don't know what to say about 
Chrissie; my mind has been so engrossed — I never felt 
anything like it Words can't describe it ! " 

"Just so," repeated Ray, dismounting. "I say, don't 
stamp up and down in that frantic way ; and, I say, by 
Jove, Bentham, don't you see — do you mean to tell me you 
don't see? — the utter folly, the absurdity — the outrage to 
common sense there is, in my not being engaged to your 
sister Chrissie ? " 

" The cases won't bear comparison — not for an instant ! 
Come and see her. You must shake hands. You must 

" in fact, Hugh was so absolutely beside himself that, 

nothing else being practicable, Ray said he was willing to go 
and see this most wonderful Her at once. 

" Stop a minute — stop a minute. I must go and fetch 
something I have for Her. I must take her some little 
offering," said Hugh, with an expression of concern, as if 
the weightiest business were on hand. And, before Ray 
could say a word, Hugh was over the five-barred gate, and 
striding vigorously across the great yard. 

" Oh, good heavens ! ! " exclaimed Ray. " The folly, the 
absurdity, the outrage to human understanding involved in 
my not being engaged too ! " He was as jealous as possible 
of Hugh, not that he envied him the lady, but that he felt 
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that, as an engaged man, Hugh was, in a sense, his superior, 
and he hated that any man should be his superior. 

" ril stand no more of this folly. I must see Chrissie 
somehow. I must do something desperate. Here he comes, 
mad as a March hare. Oh, the folly, the absurdity, the 
utter ridiculousness of my not being engaged too ! What* s 
the fellow got for her?" 

Hugh was rushing up with a handful of flowers. He had 
seen some columbines, deepest, brownest purple, and faintest, 
creamiest pink, growing side by side against the porch — they 
had often peeped round the corner at him as he had been 
meditating upon the oaken settle within it 

" Come, Faulkner, it must be late," said Hugh. " Aren't 
they lovely? her colour!" touching the pale blossoms. 
" Beautiful little things ! Chrissie is so fond of them ; perhaps 
that is what made me notice them. She likes their queer 
little hoods." 

" Here, you might give me a couple for my button-hole," 
said Ray, attempting to seize one. 

" Not one ! " cried Hugh, shielding them with his hand. 

" You're a brute ! " exclaimed Ray. ' 

" ril fetch you some — I won't be a minute, but these are 
sacred." And off Hugh went again, and brought back some 
more. 

I am afraid what Hugh said, as he and Ray walked to' 
Standen, was too incoherent to bear transcription. 

Petronella was standing in the doorway waiting for hinL 
Hugh went up the path — she met him half way — he gave 
her the flowers. Ray had to mind his horse. 

" Will she let me stay to tea ? " asked Hugh, with the 
most intense seriousness and importance. 

" Yes. Is that Mr. Faulkner ? " asked Petronella. 

" I told you about him this morning, you remember. Will 
you shake hands with him ? Do. Shall I hold his horse, 
or will you come down to the gate ? " 

'* I'll go to the gate," and she went down the path, putting 
three or four columbines where the wild rose had been in the 
morning. Oh, the whiteness of her hand among the dark 
flowers ; the floating of her dress around her free, happy 
steps ! She went down to the gate, and shook hands with 
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Ray like — thought Hugh — ^the most lovely, gracious queen, 
the most beautiful, simple woman, that had ever breathed. 
And when she had spoken to him for a moment, she patted 
his horse. 

" Well, Bentham," said Ray, " I must be getting back ; 
business is out of the question to-day. Will you let me 
know when I can see you again ? " 

" I'll write. No, I can't write, your father might not like 
it I forgot," said Hugh. 

" Then 111 take my chance of finding you in some time 
or another," said Ray, with his foot in his stirrup. 

" You'll find me about the place — that is, I don't know at 
all what I may be doing, or where I may be." 

" Then I'll agree to take my chance," and he lifted his 
hat and rode off. 

" By Jove ! by Jove ! " he exclaimed, inwardly. " What a 
lovely being! Why didn't I see her before? By Jove, 
why, I should not have minded marrying that Miss Van 
Noorden ! Ray Faulkner, my friend, doesn't it strike you 
that you are a bit shallow ? The governor may have been 
right after all. By the powers, there'll be the deuce and all 
to pay when my father knows it this very evening, for I shall 
tell him at once and have done with it I say, ours will be 
a nice house to live in when he knows that Hugh Bentham 
is engaged to Miss Van Noorden ! " 

He turned round. Hugh and Petronella were standing 
arm-in-arm at the little gate, and the sight of them together, 
and the folly, absurdity, outrage to human understanding, to 
everything, of his not being engaged himself, so filled his 
mind that it seemed but a short ride back from Mossomden 
to Queston. 







CHAPTER XXXIX. 

MK. FAULKNER ON THE SITUATION. 

^ TOKES was right ! That fellow always is right ! 
She M a lovely woman, by Jove she is, and a 
sweet woman toa What a world this is ! And 
I might have won her and Mount Korden as 
well ! " 
That was one of the many thoughts" that 
were surging in Ray's mind as he galloped home. 
What to do next he did not know ; what he really 
wanted he did not know, whether his feeling for 
Chrissie Bentham were liking merely, or love, whether real 
or fictitious, he did not know ; his passions went tossing up 
and down, jealousy on the top for one minute — something 
like passionate love rising above it — in its turn to be sur- 
mounted by hereditary covetousness. 

Doubtless, had he again met Chrissie Bentham on his 
way home, he would have been ready to throw himself at 
her feet, inspired — by what ? By his love for her, or by 
the fact of Hugh's engagement? Who can tell which? He 
could not But he did not meet her. No pleasant sound 
of music and laughter reached him from the closed windows 
of the Chapel-house : 

" All its meiTf jigs were quite forgot." 

Yet he saw her, in his mind's eye, in his excited fancy, as 
soon as he turned the comer and was on the Old Abbofs 
Road, saw the light poise of her figure, and the quaint, 
sharp vivacious face under the broad hat she had worn, 
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and he called to her in his heart (or brain merely, was 
it?) — ^he called to her over and over again, "Chrissie 
Bentham ! Chrissie Bentham ! Oh, Chrissie, Chrissie 
Bentham!" 

Then, at last, he came in sight of Mount Norden, 
finer, by a great deal, than any place he had passed on his 
way, and " As my own ; as my own ! " " Fool, fool, why 
didn't I marry Miss Van Noorden ! " drowned the other 
calling voice. Presently he saw walking along by the dead 
wall that bounded the Park, Mr. Faulkner, returning from 
a stroll, at sight of whom Ray at once determined to tell the 
news, but to try to do so in such a way as should redound 
to his own advantage ; for he saw very clearly ^for the mo- 
ment) that nothing was to be gained by quarrellmg with his 
father, which leads me to suspect he was just a little wiser 
than most young men of his age. When he came up to 
Mr. Faulkner, he at once stopped " Bonnie Bird " and dis- 
mounted — 2i little mark of attention which he knew would 
not be thrown away, for the storm of the day before yes- 
terday had apparently passed over. 

" Nice afternoon for a ride," observed Mr. Faulkner, not 
unpleasantly. "You must have been a good distance." 

" Father," said Ray, a little uneasily, " I have some news 
that will very much astonish you — it has astonished me to 
such an extent that, although I know it to be a fact, I can't 
believe it I suppose I am awake, and not dreaming ? But, 
upon my word, I can hardly say." 

" Well ? " asked Mr. Faulkner, dryly. 

" Well — the fact is," said Ray, with a feeble attempt at 
jocularity, " I'm afraid you might have a fit, if I told you 
suddenly." 

« Not I ! Go oa" 

"Well then — it's about young Bentham — Mr. Bentham's 
son." 

" Yes — ^an artist of some sort, I remember — ^go oa" 

^ Blest if he hasn't been and gone and got engaged to 
Miss Van Noorden ! " 

Ray jerked out the sentence, and then turned to his horse 
with, " Quiet, you brute, quiet," awaiting his father's next 
obsoration much as an inexpert gunner might await the ex- 
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plosion of a damaged cannon, the fuse of which he had just 
Ignited, uncertain whether it would blow him to atoms ot 
not 

The explosion was a long while coming, Mr, Faulkner, 
Ray, and "Bonnie Bird" walked on without a syllable. 
" Can he be expecting me to speak first ? " thought Ray. 
The cannon had not burst yet, perhaps it would noL 

" Are they still running the eight-fifteen up-train in the 
morning ? " asked Mr, Faulkner after a while, with no per- 
ceptible change of voice, 

" Yes, Jack Hawkeshawe went up by it yesterday." 

"Then I'll go up by it to-morrow," said Mr. Faulkner. 

" I might as well go with you, father. Stokes is ordered 
to India, I want to see him before he goes," said Ray. 

"Very well, we can travel together." 

They went in silence for fifiy or sixty yards. 

" That man," presently said Mr. Faulkner, in his severest 
tone — " that man Bentham is a scoundrel " — long pause — 
"a rogue — a swindler— an infernal liar — a. d — --d hypo- 
crite ! " A long pause between each term. " I made that 
man, Ray ; made him ! Talk of gratitude — gratitude ! Pooh ! 
it doesn't exist ; it's enough that you have once done a man 
a service to make him hate you ever aAer. I met him there 
by those very park gates, a poor, wretched beggar without a 
sixpence in the world, and I set him on his feet ; made him 
my deadly enemy, by a kindness ! Never mind, I'm equal 
to him yet ! H'm ! Well, what about the strolling preacher? 
That was all smoke, I suppose ? " 

" Hanged if it isn't young Bentham himsel£ He's going 
to Cambridge though, lucky beggar." 

" To Cambridge ! Indeed ! " — with a sniff and a sneer ; — 
" and who is going to pay his expenses, may I ask ? Ha I 
Who is to pay for his University training?" 

" His father, I suppose. That's the privilege of most 
fathers," said Ray. 

" And with whose money, pray ? Why, with mine, with 
yours, Ray ! I see it all plainly enough now. I've been 
mystified for a long while, but it's clear enough at last I've 
been robbed, plundered — systematically plundered I For 
the future, you and I, Ray, had better do all our own busi- 
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ness ourselves. So young Bentham is engaged to Miss Van 
Noorden, is he ? How did you hear of it ? " 

" I happened to be riding through Mossomden, and I saw 
young Bentham stamping up and down a grass lane, mad as 
any hatter, so I called to him, and he shouted out, ' I'm en- 
gaged, I'm engaged ! ' By Jove, father, I never saw a fellow 
so gone ! He went on raving about her like mad, declared 
I must see her ; never saw a fellow in such a state before. 
So I went with him, never dreaming who it was to be; 
imagine my surprise — it was Miss Van Noorden, by jingo it 
was ! I must say I felt sold — regularly sold ! Lovely is no 
word for her ; she looked more beautiful than anything I 
could dream of. By the powers, it gave me a turn, I can 
assure you ! She is a lovely woman, and no mistake I " 
" She'll never marry him — never ; mark my word." 
" Oh, I don't know," said Ray. " She was spooning like 
anything." 

" Pah — disgusting ! Drop the subject" 
As soon as he reached home, Mr. Faulkner told his wife 
of Miss Van Noorden's "latest escapade." "My dear," 
said Mrs. Faulkner, " that girl is the most deliberate idiot 
I ever heard of; I'll give her six months to be tired of her 
engagement Don't worry yourself about it" 

The next morning Mr. Faulkner and his son went up to 
town, as arranged ; Ray starting with every intention of 
spending a few hours with his friend Stokes. He went to 
Walbrook with his father, dutifully enough. 

"You will go on by the Underground, I suppose? " said 
Mr. Faulkner, as they stopped before the door of the great 
block of new buildings in which Mr. Bentham had his 
office. 

" That is the quickest way to get to South Kensington, I 
suppose," said Ray, for in that district Mr. Stokes' parents 
had their dwelling, and their son was just then at home. 

" All right Don't miss the five o'clock down-train. I 
shall probably return by that ; at any rate, meet me then," 
They parted, Mr. Faulkner to enter the doorway, and 
Ray ? — where Ray went must wait awhile. It was, however, 
I may say, in passing, not to ,the Mansion House Station 
en route for South Kensington. No clerk at any of the 
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Underground stations had that day the distinguished honour 

of pushing a ticket towards Mr. Ray Faulkner. 

" I'll chance it ! " said he, as he turned from his father. 

"I'll chance it ; " and he did chance it 

• •••••• 

Now, just as Mr. Faulkner and Ray were parting, Mr. 
Bentham and another man were going up the broad stone 
stair-case from the first to the second floor of the great block 
of buildings in Walbrook in which Mr. Bentham had an 
office. 

" You saw the death of old Williams, in the paper, this 
morning? " Mr. Bentham was asking. 

" Yes ! Older than I thought ; seventy-seven," was the 
reply. 

" Did you notice the name immediately underneath his?" 

" Can't say I did. No one I knew." 

" I knew them both intimately," said Mr. Bentham, as he 
and his companion reached the landing. " Curious coin- 
cidence ! Those two men worked together for over thirty 
years. About two years ago they had a row. It was in 
Jackson's counting-house. It was an awful row; at the 
end of it Williams said, * Now look here, Jackson, I'll never 
darken your door agaia' Jackson, who was a good- 
tempered fellow, got up from his desk, crossed over to the 
other, and holding out his hand, said, ' ^lliams, we have 
worked together for thirty years, and we are old men now, 
let's make it up.' * Never,' said Williams, with an oath ; 
*I'll never darken your door agaia' *Well, I'm sorry,' 
said Jackson ; * but if you will go, you must ; I dare say I 
shall be able to get on without you.' They never met again. 
Last Saturday they both died, within a few hours of each 
other. And to-day their names are next to each other in 
the Times:' 

" Odd ! " said the other ; " very odd ! Shall you be in 
about two? All right, I'll look in then; "and Mr. Bentham's 
companion mounted a story higher. 

Space, light, fresh air, plate-glass, and mahogany made 
the great block of chambers look very different from the 
dingy counting-house and cob-webbed windowed office in 
which Mr. Bentham had begun his business career. 
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He cros3ed the wide, well-lighted landing, went along a 
corridor between two rows of doors until he came to one 
bearing his own name, which he opened. 

He had been to his office before on that day, had been 
out, made several calls, and now was about to write a few 
letters, when hardly had he dipped pen in ink before he heard 
Mr. Faulkner's well-known rap. 

" Come in ; glad to see you so early, Mr. Faulkner ; I 
was just going to write you about Latimer's affair ; I Ve been 
round there this morning, and I think I have almost screwed 
him up to your figure. Take a chair." 

" I'll have a personal interview with him," said Mr. 
Faulkner, with even more than his ordinary stiffness. Mr. 
Bentham looked across the table and perceived that added 
fieriness of eye, that he, as well as Ray, felt to be like the 
South Cone in the weather forecast 

" The fact is," said Mr. Faulkner, " I have come upon 
painful business — very painful business. Your son, I hear, 
is at Mossomden." 

" Yes, he went down there to sketch some short time ago," 
said Mr. Bentham, beginning to suspect what was coming. 

" You knew, of course, before he went that Miss Van 
Noorden was staying there ?" 

"I knew no such thing." 

"Indeed? You know, I presume, that they are engaged?" 

" I did not know ; I have not heard from him to-day. I 
admit, however, that I am not surprised." 

" Humph I " ejaculated Mr. Faulkner, significantly, 
" Humph 1 " 

Mr. Bentham felt his own anger rising, but if there was 
one thing more than another on which he prided himself, it 
was on his self-control ; when he was determined to keep 
his own temper he very rarely lost it He succeeded where 
many men would have failed, as much by his power of pre- 
venting his own feelings from interfering with business, as 
by anything else. He had put up with so much from Mr. 
Faulkner, that he usually considered him as a grim joke ; 
he was, however, aware this morning that a serious affair 
was in progress. He waited calmly until his visitor should 
think fit to speak again, opening a long, heavy account 

21 
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book and looking down a page as if in search of a missing 
item. 

** You have certainly displayed a most remarkable inge- 
nuity in thwarting my plans," said Mr. Faulkner. 

" None at all," returned Mr. Bentham, curtly ; " IVe had 
nothing to do with the affair." 

" Nor with your daughter's meeting my son, I suppose ? " 

"We will not go into that matter again; that I have 
already fully explained. My time is precious in the middle 
of the day, Mr. Faulkner ; I shall be happy to attend to 
business now ; after four, I can discuss these purely domestic 
questions at any length you like." 

" You have altered your tone as much as your circum- 
stances," said Mr. Faulkner, looking round the well-furnished 
office. " However, I will not detain you many minutes ; I 
only want to assure you of one or two things — one is that if 
my son marries your daughter, he shall never touch a 
penny of my money ; he leaves my house at once, and a 
beggar." 

" As long as I have known you, I have studiously avoided 
all connection with your family ; and I can assure you I 
have now less than ever a wish for such a marriage." 

" Mr. Bentham," said Mr. Faulkner, bringing his 
clenched fist down on the table-desk with concentrated 
passion, " if you tell me it was not a planned thing, I tell 
you to your face, it's a lie — an infernal lie ! " 

Mr. Faulkner in such a passion as he was then in was a 
truly terrible creature to behold ; he looked hardly human, 
more like some ravenous bird of prey. 

Mr. Bentham listened, apparently as unmoved or 
unconscious that what Mr. Faulkner said had any personal 
bearing, as if he had been the keeper of a raving lunatic 

" Then further explanation on my part is useless," he said, 
looking quietly across the table. 

" Your son, I hear, is to be sent to Cambridge. I can't 
afford a University education for mine. Your office is a 
very different one from that in which I found you when I 
first brought you my business; you have bought the 
freehold your house stands upon — ^you have rebuilt the 
place — you — 



» 
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" Excuse me, Mr. Faulkner, I have told you my time is 
precious just now. I presume I have not worked hard for 
a quarter of a century to be no better off than when I began. 
I have several items of business to discuss with you, if 
you " 

" Our business relations are at an end," interrupted Mr. 
Faulkner, with the glare of an infuriated wild animal ; " IVe 
been plundered enough ! " 

" I shall hardly be sorry to close our accounts," said Mr. 
Bentham, shutting the heavy book with a deliberate 
emphasis, and leaning back in his chair. 

" No doubt ; but it may take some time yet before they 
are all fairly settled," said Mr. Faulkner, witi an expression 
of intense distrust and suspicion such as few men could 
command. 

" You do not believe in honesty or in honest men," said 
Mr. Bentham. " You do not believe in me, although I am 
the only man who has never robbed you nor been a party to 
your wholesale robbery of others. Every one of my deal- 
ings with you may see the light, as far as I am concerned ; 
and you yourself best know how much you have made out 
of me. Did I ever put anything before you by which you 
lost ? We have worked together many years ; I am quite 
willing to admit that you have spoken under a feeling of 
strong irritation, I have no wish to quarrel with you. Let 
us consider your remarks unspoken." 

" Unspoken ! No, Mr. Bentham, I will add to them ; to 
what I have said I will add, you are an ungrateful hypocrite, 
a scoundrel, a swindler, and a rogue !" and he leaned over 
the table towards Bentham, shying his fist and tremb- 
ling with passion. 

Bentham pressed his lips together tightly for a moment 

" If I am not a rogue it is no fault of yours ; you have 
tried hard enough to make me one," said Bentham, looking 
him steadily in the face. 

" Come," he went on, " you shall hear the truth about 
yourself for once, if you never hear it again ; Mr. Faulkner 
— -you are a rogue-maker^ and you know //." 

" What do you mean ? " demanded Faulkner, fiercely. 

" I mean you make men work for you and never pay 

21 — 2 
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them for their work ; I mean you tempt them to pay them- 
selves ; I mean that you made Lawrence and Harcourt the 
scoundrels they are ; I mean that you sent Carter to penal 
servitude, and his wife and children to the workhouse ; I 
mean that there is scarcely a man who has ever worked for 
you whom you have not ruined ; and I mean I will not let 
you ruin me and my family. Understand me plainly, you 
are a rogue-maker, Mr. Faulkner; be careful you do not 
make one of your own young son." 

" Do you dare to tell me that to my face ? " asked Mr. 
Faulkner, perfectly livid with rage. 

" To your face, or to any one else's; you know it is true." 

Without another word Faulkner left the office, with an 
inward vow never to enter it again. 

Bentham felt too much shaken to attend to business at 
once, so he relieved his feelings by writing to Hugh. 

Hugh was still, as he had always been, a sort of second 
conscience to his father; it was a consolation to Hugh's 
father that that conscience would be glad to know that the 
Faulkner-Bentham connection was at length severed. 

Hugh had never liked it 




CHAPTER XL. 




ONLY A GIRL. 

O many things have happened since I mentioned 
Hugh Bentham's littie den at the top of The 
Cottage on the Old Abbot's Road, that I 
fear you must have forgotten it It was looking 
all the worse for a hard winter's work when 
Hugh left it The window-sill and sashes were 
almost as much smudged with many-coloured paints 
as were the mantle-piece and pallets. A great many 
squeezed-out tubes, that had once contained oil colours, 
littered odd comers ; canvases of various sizes were stacked 
against the walls, a paint-rag hung limply over the top of 
the easel, several brushes and a razor were on its tray, but 
the easel itself was unoccupied. 

Such was the state in which Mrs. Bentham found the 
studio when she entered it a few hours after she had received 
Hugh's letter, in which he told her of his change of pro- 
fession. Chrissie was with her. Chrissie had some days 
earlier greatly added to the disorder of the room by taking 
from it a selection of " traps " such as she thought Hugh 
would want at Mbssomden. Various engagements had 
hitherto prevented Chrissie from giving the room that 
thorough turn-out she intended it should have, and, as no 
servant was allowed to dust it, it certainly did not look 
its best 

" I must get it tidied up now," said Chrissie, throwing 
open the window. " I suppose he will be coming home soon, 
and then he will want to study here." 
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" Tidied, child ! " exclaimed Mrs. Bentham, looking round 
it " It must be thoroughly done up. You don't suppose I 
would let Hugh read in such a room as this ? Chrissie, I 
am amazed, astounded ; I cannot understand it — I cannot 
imagine what I have been doing all these years. I must 
have been asleep, dreaming. I ought to have known that 
Hugh would one day be a minister, and have to study Greek ; 
I ought to have known Greek thoroughly by this time. 
What can I have been about ? I feel as if I could neither 
understand how I have wasted my time, nor forgive myself 
for my culpable negligence ! " 

" Dear, darling mother ! " said Chrissie, with a smile that 
had both tenderness and amusement in it ** I can under- 
stand it perfectly well ,'^all your time has gone in making 
your husband and children happy, and in looking after poor 
people, and in being kind and helpful to every one who 
needed help.'* 

" Nonsense, child, nonsense ! I tell you I must have 
been sleeping." 

" Well, you are very wide-awake now ! " laughed Chrissie. 
" Where shall we begin ? What a terrible state this room is 
in, to be sure 1 " 

I do most sincerely hope that Hugh's poor dear " traps " 
were indeed utterly without consciousness ; I should weep 
for them if I thought they were hurt by the contempt widi 
which Mrs. Bentham now regarded them. 

"Between ourselves, Chrissie," she said, "I never 
thoroughly liked Hugh's being an artist — not thoroughly. 
Art, dear, is, after all, but a poor thing as compared to 
knowledge; to me it never has the life of words. Im 
Anfang war das Wort I " and she flung herself with tremen- 
dous energy into the task of turning the little studio into a 
study. 

" So short a time since the first Monday in May, and you 
so proud to see Hugh's picture in the Academy ! " said 
Chrissie, with a sigh, for she deeply S3rmpathised with the 
unhappy canvases her mother was dragging out from their 
familiar comers. " Hugh and I have spent so many delight- 
ful hours here. How we have sung and shouted ! What a 
noise we have made ! We shall have to be like mice now 
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while he is stud3dng. Painting isn't selfish, like reading, 
that's why I like it" 

" Chrissie, I am ashamed of you ! " said the mother, 
indignantly, pulling out the easel-pegs as she spoke, and 
letting the tray and its contents fall with a clatter. " The 
idea of your even so much as thinking of what is merely 
pleasant— pleasant ! The idea of such a thing. It's 
treason ! " 

" How can I help being human ? " asked Chrissie, half 
mischievously, half with regret 

" In important matters I don't understand how a woman 
can think of mere pleasantness at all," said Mrs. Bentham, 
gravely. " Here, take those canvases up to the lumber-room. 
It is a woman's duty to push men on." 

" Hugh wants no pushing." 

" Indeed, he does ; and with all our pushing it will be as 
much as we can do to get him through even his matricula- 
tion examination." 

Chrissie departed with her load, and returned for many 
another. For that day, and for several days after, Mrs. Ben- 
tham was entirely occupied with Hugh's room. She was so 
jealous over it ! She flew at every one — even at her hus- 
band — ^who dared so much as to offer a suggestion, and 
nothing but sheer inability to do such work prevented her 
from re-papering and re-painting it with her own hands. 

By the Thursday morning on which Ray Faulkner had 
travelled up to town with his father, the little room (it was 
the one from which in the Pre-lessonic period Chrissie and 
Hugh had looked out on to the Thames — nursery, studio, 
study, it had been by turns — but the river was flowing 
on much the same as ever) — the little room was by that 
time quite denuded of its " traps," and smirking in all the 
glory of its new attire. Mr. Bentham had been putting up 
book-shelves (under a terrible fire of advice, flattery, grumb- 
ling, praise, &c), before he left for town ; and about noon 
Mrs. Bentham was adorning the tops of the shelves with 
stamped leather, Chrissie standing by, holding the brass- 
headed nails, when there was a knock at the hdl-door, and 
a couple of minutes afterwards the housemaid brought up a 
small card — a gentleman's card. 
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Chrissie looked at it as it lay on the salver, Mrs. Ben- 
tham being far too intent on her work to be an3rthing but 
annoyed by a visitor at so early an hour. 

" Mother ! " exclaimed Chrissie, in a voice that compelled 
immediate attention. 

"Yes, dear?" Mrs. Bentham turned round sharply; 
Chrissie had blushed crimson. 

" Look ! " said Chrissie, pointing to the card. Mrs. 
Bentham read the name, elevated her eyebrows, and said 
to the servant, "Mr. Faulkner is in the drawing-room ?" 

"Yes, ma^am," 

" That will do." 

The girl disappeared, very deeply interested 

"Chrissie, what is to be done?" asked Mrs. Bentham, 
sitting down on a roll of new carpet, in perplexed dismay. 

Chrissie slowly shook her head. 

" Why in the world can he have come ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Bentham. 

"He may — he may — ^have some news of Hugh," stam- 
mered Chrissie. 

" Ah ! so he may. The best thing will be to take no 
special notice of his coming, and get rid of him as soon as 
possible. What will your father say ? " Fear of her hus- 
band's wrath, sudden anxiety about Hugh, and a distinct 
curiosity to see what Ray Faulkner was like — made her hesi- 
tate for a moment longer. " Must I change my cap ? " she 
asked, as soon as her mind was made up. 

"Oh no; that one is quite nice." But I am bound in 
honesty to tell you that Chrissie deeply regretted the charm- 
ing dress she had not put on that morning because of being 
so busy with Hugh's study ; however, when she entered the 
drawing-room, a few minutes later, in the wake of her mother, 
Ray Faulkner thought the simple white piqu^ she was wear- 
ing was the most perfect thing in the way of feminine attire 
he had ever seen, and he never noticed that it was a good 
deal crushed ; he only saw that Chrissie looked exactly, to 
his fancy, as a girl should look. 

Mrs. Bentham had never before seen Ray. " This is, 
indeed, an unexpected visit, Mr. Faulkner," she said, but 
not as severely as she should have spoken ; and intending, 
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all the while, to be but politely formal, she shook hands with 
him as if he had been a friend of the family for many years. 
Ray was standing exceedingly upright, and was apparently 
resolved to be master of the somewhat difficult situation. 

"Yes, indeed, Mrs. Bentham," he said. "And I owe 
you many apologies. (* How do you do ? are you very well?* 
to Chrissie.) The fact is I came to town with my father this 
morning, and I happened to hear, quite by chance, that 
some people I know had just taken a house near your 
station, Holt Park Station — one of those newly-built houses 
in imitation of the farms about our place — and I had been 
wanting to see them for ever so long, only they have been 
living at an out-of-the-way place in the wilds of Yorkshire, 
and I have found it difficult to drop in upon them more 
than once a year. As soon as I heard they were down 
here, so near London, I thought I would take the chance of 
finding them at home. Unfortunately, they were all out, 
but, hearing that they would be in about One, I left my card 
and said I would call again in an hour: meanwhile, I strolled 
up the road and saw The Cottage. I fancied it must be 
yours, but, not being quite certain, I asked a passing baker 
if it were, and he said it was. I felt, then, that it would be 
wicked of me not to call. You have heard from your son 
to-day, Mrs. Bentham, I suppose?" 

" Yesterday; not to-day. Have you any news of him ? " 
asked Mrs. Bentham, anxiously, for Ray's tone intimated 
that he knew more than they did. 

"You haven't heard of his engagement?" asked Ray, 
with charming naivetL 

Ray, at that moment, was certainly looking his very best 
During his long and entirely fictitious narrative he had man- 
aged to capture a chair, and had placed himself at a con- 
venient distance from his audience, who were grouped to- 
gether in the comer of a sofa opposite him. As he concluded 
he meekly cast down his eyes and twisted his hat round and 
round ; but when he put the question he looked up for a 
moment at Mrs. Bentham from under his overhanging brow 
with a sudden light in his bright eyes, and a slight smile 
creeping along his thin mouth j looked up as ingenuously as 
if he had not just been uttering a string of falsehoods for the 
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express purpose of deceiving two of the most guileless, un- 
suspecting women on the face of the earth. 

" Hugh engaged ! No ! " exclaimed Mrs. Bentham, with 
intense interest and wonder. "Not to Miss Van Noorden?" 

How could Ray have been more completely successful ? 
Here was he at once perfectly on good terms with that all-im- 
portant personage, Chrissie's mother — fathers — his own and 
Chrissie's — were, for the time, quite out of the reckoning. 

Chrissie opened her grey eyes wide with astonishment, 
and smiled with a smile enough to make a bold game worth 
Ra/s while, so sweet she looked with her face all anima- 
tion as she sat there in that white dress with its cascade of 
soft lace. 

" To Miss Van Noorden," said Ray ; " I met them both 
yesterday. I was riding through Mossomden, and as I 
passed the top of a grass lane, happening to look that way, 
I saw a young man stamping up and down." And Ray 
plunged at once into a vivacious story. 

Mrs. Bentham and Chrissie were listening with such 
extreme interest, that Ray allowed himself a considerable 
licence of detail in his account of this deeply interesting 
affair. 

" And is she really so very lovely ? " presently asked Mrs. 
Bentham, when Ray paused. " I remember her mother — 
I saw her once ; she was the most beautiful woman I have 
ever seen." 

"Mrs. Bentham," said Ray, very gravely, and with a 
certain incisiveness, as if his statement admitted of no 
question, " she is, without the slightest doubt, a supremely 
lovely woman." 

" Dear Hugh ! " ejaculated the mother, fondly, quite 
lost to every one else's presence. " Dear Hugh ! " Ray 
looked very sympathetic He turned to Chrissie, and saw 
she, too, looked sympathetic, and he remarked to her, under 
his voice, that it was rather a good thing to have a mother 
who was not a step-mother, and that her brother was a lucky 
fellow ; then he rose, and said, slowly, " I think I must go 
now, if you will excuse me. It will be One by the time I 
get back to the Robertsons." 

"Dear Hugh ! No; do not go just yet; you have not 
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told us half. Perhaps you will stay and have lunch with 
us ? " — " Now he is here it cannot matter whether he stays 
an hour or so longer," she thought, her angry husband 
looming in the distance. " Your friends may be out, you 
know, or they may not ask you to stay ; or — indeed, I think 
you had better make sure of your luncheon here." 

" Of course I should like to stay here," said Ray. " Those 
are some of Bentham's drawings, I suppose ? " 

So he stayed They looked at the drawings, and then 
had a very pleasant little lunch. When Ray Faulkner was 
himself in a good temper — and on this occasion his temper 
was exceptionally fine — few people could be cross with him. 
They were probably all conscious of the angry fathers in the 
ofi&ng ; but Mrs. Bentham was now fortified with the news 
about Hugh, and occupied, moreover, in keeping a very 
sharp eye upon Ray and Chrissie. She did not leave them 
alone for one second ; perhaps that was the reason that both 
of them felt that, pleasant as it was to be together at table, 
how still more pleasant it would be out in the garden, or on 
the Old Abbot's Road She never left them for one second ; 
nor did Ray, by the smallest, most insignificant word, Teveal 
the true cause of his visit How then came Chrissie Ben- 
tham to know it ? She did know it, that is certain. Directiy 
he was gone, before her mother had time to say a word on 
the subject, she ran up to her room, and sat there, for per- 
haps half an hour, doing nothing, the same exquisite smile 
and blush that Hugh had noticed as they had left Queston 
station returning — the same, only grown stronger. 

She was glad Ray had not quite forgotten her. He had 
been very pleasant to her once more ; she smiled and 
blushed, and shed a couple of tears. She could not help 
liking him very much. There was something so soft about 
the darkness of his face; something so sharp and clear 
about the fineness of its outline — at least, she thought so. 
They had not met on the heights ; they were not like 
Hugh and Petronella ; she thought of a verse St Paul had 
written ; perhaps he would not approve ; she knew yet too 
little of Ray to be sure, only Ray was Ray, and she liked 
him, and she was, after all, but a weak, human girL 
She could not help being very glad that she had 
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seen him agdn, that he had not forgotten hei, 
that to him she was more than the " supremely lovely " 
Petronella Van Noorden. As for Ray, when he turned on 
to the Old Abbot's Road, he felt the matter was quite 
settled ; there was henceforth for him but one girl in the 
world, and that one girl was Chrissie Bentham. His self- 
congratulation also was exceedingly vivid. " I said to 
myself, when I made up my mind, ' if the Old Gendeman 
himself were to call upon you, you must treat him civilly,' 
and, by jingo, I've found that saying true ! I think I'll 
cultivate my acquaintance with this neighbourhood a little 
before I go back to town. I've an hour to spare ; I stayed 
as long at The Cottage as I very well couli^ but I'll look 
about me a bit before I go back to town," 




CHAPTER XLI. 




chrissie's concert. 

O shrewd an observer as Ray Faulkner does not 
fail, when walking about an unfamiliar neigh- 
bourhood, to notice, even if he does not read, a 
local placard, copies of which he has met more 
than once ; thus it was that, in the course of his 
wandering up and down the Old Abbot's Road, 
tween The Cottage and Holt Park station, a 
stance of nearly two miles, Ray became aware 
that an amateur concert, in aid of some charity, was to be 
given on the following Tuesday evening at Dr. Galton*s 
chapeL The chapel itself was not far from the statioa An 
announcement in large type was on the notice-board ; Ray 
stopped and read it 

" Ha ! this is the concert she is to sing at ! I may as 
well make a note of the date ; these little items of infor- 
mation come in handy now and thea Tuesday, at eight — 
begins at eight, then TU say half-past seven. Tuesday, half- 
past seven. I shall remember," he said, for the note he made 
had to be mental only, as he never carried a pocket-book. 

" Stop, though. * Tickets may be had of .* That's 

better ; more like business. I'll go and buy a ticket I 
may be able to use it Who knows ?" 

So when he returned to town there was the ticket in his 
pocket, and Tuesday — a time fixed and not too far off, 
towards which he could work. 

" Tuesday ! It will have to be done ! The question is. 
How to do it ? " 
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As he thought of it and of her, and of what a darling 
she had looked, he felt very deeply in love, and very proud 
of himself for being in love. To go to that concert and to 
hear Chrissie sing was an imperative necessity, the one 
great necessity of life. He meant to run any risk to be 
there. 

His father, arriving at the appointed time, found Ray 
buying a new novel at the book-stalL Ray was extremely 
fond of novels of every sort, and absorbed on an average his 
three volumes daily. 

" Been waiting long ? " Mr. Faulkner asked. 

" Five minutes," said Ray, looking up at the clock. " I'll 
have this," taking up the book he had selected, and laying 
down the two-shilling-piece. 

" More trash ! We had better get to our places ; this 
train is always crowded. Give me your arm. I don't feel 
well I have been very much agitated," said Mr. Faulkner ; 
" terribly agitated" 

Ray offered his help with some alarm. "Won't you 
have something ? Brandy ? " he asked. 

" I've had some. Let us get into the carriage." And 
they passed the barrier and walked slowly along the crowded 
platform. " That man Bentham," said Mr. Faulkner, with 
a sharp grip at his son's arm — " that man Bentham is a vile 
thief, Ray; a vile thief ! He'll have no more of my busi- 
ness ; but I've not done with him. Mark my words, I've 
not done with him ! " 

" I am sorry to hear you say that," said Ray, very gravely. 
It gave him a horrible feeling to hear such a term applied 
to Chrissie's father. 

" Mind the step, father." 

They found seats opposite each other by the further 
window. 

" Sorry are you ? I am more sorry to have to say it," 
said Mr. Faulkner, in a half-whisper. The carriage filled ; 
the father and son bent towards each other. " I hear 
young Bentham is a very decent fellow. It will grieve him 
to know of it ; but know it he must That man's a vile 
thief" 

" I am very sorry," said Ray, again thinking of the girl 
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at The Cottage, more than half doubting his father, and yet 
slightly believing him. ^^ Arcades amba — humbugs both; 
all business men are humbugs," said he to himself. " There 
may be some truth in it Where there's smoke there's 
fire. Poor little good Chrissie ! " 

" Well, did you see your friend ? " Mr. Faulkner asked, 
in a more ordinary tone, as if to change the topic 

" Yes, I found him ia We had a turn in the Park. 
Everybody was there. We saw the new beauty. Can't 
think why they rave so about her. Back to lunch — 
rattling good one. On the way here called with Stokes at 
Cockspur Street and several other places, and just managed 
to hit your time." 

" Nice fellow, Stokes ! " said Mr. Faulkner. " You 
should have had him down to Queston more frequently. 
When does he start?" 

" Oh, the early part of next week." 
" H'm ! Let me see, to-day is Thursday. I should have 
liked to stay in towa This affair with that scoundrel will 
entail a large amount of extra work and annoyance ; but it 
is no use coming up to-morrow. I cannot endure a Sunday 
in London, if I can possibly avoid it I have written for 
the rooms in Pimlico, but whether we can have them or not, 
you and I, and, of course, my wife, must come up on 
Monday." 

" That will suit me," said Ray. " I hope you will be 
ll^er thea" 

" A couple of days' rest will put me to-rights," said Mr. 
Faulkner, and he read his evening paper until a few stations 
before Queston, when, the carriage having no other occu- 
pants, he began to talk with a vehemence and an excite- 
ment that very considerably alarmed his son. 

He kept his room the next day, and Mrs. Faulkner was 
observed by Ray to be looking older than usual, as she did 
sometimes when her husband worried or alarmed her. On 
the Saturday, however, Mr. Faulkner was writing in the 
library for many hours; on Sunday he went to church in 
the morning; but it was remarked that he changed his 
position and sat with his back to the epitaph on Dame Petro- 
nella, complaining to every one he spoke to that he could 
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no longer bear the draught from the door he had felt in his 
old place. On Monday, he and his wife and son went to 
town, to the Pimlico rooms Mrs. Faulkner so heartily 
scorned The whole of Tuesday morning Ray was in close 
attendance on his father, but at a quarter-past seven in the 
evening he found himself at the school-rooms in the rear of 
Holt Park Chapel, trying in vain to turn the ornamental 
iron work that formed the door-handle. 

He could not open the door, but hearing voices within, 
he rattled the handle, until at length the chapel-keeper 
appeared. 

" Public not admitted until the half-hour, sir," said the 
man as Ray showed his ticket 

" Is Miss Bentham here? " asked Ray, in a whisper. " I 
have a message for her." 

" Oh, certainly, sir ; you'd better come in thea They've 
just finished rehearsing." 

Ray did not wait to be pressed, but at once entered 

The coup (Tosil that met him was sufficiently striking. 
The schools were a fine set of rooms, all thrown open 
for the occasion, their ground plan forming a large letter T. 

At the junction of the lines in front of an " early de- 
corated " window a number of young men and women in 
cloaks and overcoats but half-concealing evening dress, 
were carelessly grouped before a platform against a back- 
ground of flowering plants and spiky-leaved palms, whose 
delicate forms stood out clearly against the beautiful 
window. Ray looked round the group in search of Chrissie, 
found her in a moment, standing in a long, black cloak 
tossed back from her arms, and revealing soft, cream- 
coloured lace and long gloves to match. She had her back 
to the room ; she and a young man were eagerly pointing 
to a passage in the sheet of music she held in her hand 
He looked at her and asked a question. The question was 
settled by their both singing a few notes together, accom- 
panied by another young man who was at a grand piano on 
theiplatform. Evidently she was going to sing a duet at 
the concert Some of the others then tried ^eir instru- 
ments or their voices, after which the group broke up, and 
the performers took off their wraps. 
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Chrissie, turning round as she unfastened her cloak, 
speaking at the same time to a girl standing near her 
caught sight of Ray Faulkner at one of the ends of the 
building. He had been watching her too closely not to tell 
the exact moment of recognition He saw her change 
colour, saw her look pleased ; then, almost in the same 
instant, pained, hurt — so hurt that he felt at once he ought 
not to have come. Was he going to spoil her evening? 
Her evening ? perhaps her life ? It struck him very forcibly 
that he had done wrong. She bent her head slightly and 
gravely, turned away, and spoke again to her companion 
It was strange to see her without a smile. She hardly 
looked like Chrissie. Ray went towards her ; she saw him, 
left her friend, and took a few steps down the passage 
between the rows of seats. 

"I am sorry you are here, Mr. Faulkner," she said, 
almost sternly, when they met, without offering to shake 
hands. 

" I knew you were to sing ; how could I help coming ? " 
said Ray, hurriedly, under his voice, with no mere gallantry 
in his tone. 

" You would have shown better taste, I think, if you had 
stayed away," said Chrissie, severely. 

" I could not," said Ray, in an earnest whisper. 

" It would be kind of you to go now," said Chrissie, 
with dignity ; and without waiting to see the effect of her 
appeal, she returned to her place by her friend's side. 

Ray felt exceedingly low in his own eyes, degraded once 
more in his own esteem. He looked at her for a moment 
or two, saw she was sitting very erect ; he could not see her 
face, but he felt it was very sad ; he was sure he had driven 
all her smiles away. He hesitated, then went out, feeling 
that he was intolerably disgraced 

He walked away hurriedly out of sight of the company, 
who were now arriving. The Old Abbot's Road had a 
a hard asphalte-pavement, bordered by handsome villas, all 
around Holt Park ; it there ran through a large suburban 
neighbourhood Ray did not keep along it ; he doubled 
one corner after another as if he were being pursued, 
until, at length, he slackened his pace on finding himself 

22 
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in a secluded "Grove," where no human being was 
visible. 

" She thinks I am an ungentleman-like brute," said he to 
himself, as, with bent head, he walked on slowly. " She 
has heard of the row in the City, and thinks heaven knows 
what about me !" His face was burning and tingling with 
shame and anger; not with her — ^he thought she had 
reason for shunning him — but with himself and his father. 
He lashed himself up to rage and fury as he walked up and 
down the Grove, and then, fancying that he was being 
watched, wandered about the net-work of new streets. He 
raved about his father and his circumstances in a blind 
rage, through which, however, he saw, after a while, one 
thing very clearly. He was, he felt, desperately in love 
with Chrissie, and he could not rest until he had spoken to 
her — made her know that he had not intentionally insulted 
her. He liked her all the better for her spirit If she had 
heard about the quarrel, how could she smile ? how be glad 
to see him ? As for going home, or sleeping, or taking 
pleasure in anything, or attending to business, or, indeed, 
living in any way while she was thinking him capable of 
insulting her, it was simply impossible. He must see her, 
speak to her, put himself right with her ; and that at once — 
as soon as that wretched concert was over. 

After walking all over the neighbourhood for an hour or 
more, he returned to the. chapeL Chrissie had a solo a 
good way down the programme. Ray thought — he was 
calmer a littie by that time — how much he should like to 
hear it He chose a window in which some of the panes 
were opened, and stood under it, listening. A quartet for 
strings was going on — well played, too, for amateurs ; but 
the absurdity of men fiddling away like that, when he him- 
self was so miserable, struck him as both melancholy and 
ludicrous. Then there was a tenor song. 

" How can fellows make such asses of themselves ? " he 
said, gnashing his teeth. Fortunately the duet had already 
been accomplished; but he fancied that tenor was the 
singer that he had seen with Chrissie, and he hated him and 
his singing. 

At last he heard Chrissre's voice ; he was sure it was hers, 
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and when he heard it, his heart smote him worse than ever 
— ^it was so unlike the free, happy voice that had flown out 
to him through the open window at Doper's End She made 
a weak, hesitating beginning, and although she managed to 
finish with some brilliancy, the whole sounded painfully 
strained. It was a song very unsuited to her. 

To Ray every note was a bitter reproach. " I must see 
her ; I must make it right I will make it right," he said 
" How could I be such a brute ? " 

Chrissie had brought the " Let me Wander " with her. 
She knew she could depend upon herself for that ; but as 
soon as she had seen Ray she had determined not to sing 
it Of course, all her friends applauded ; but she stepped 
down from the platform miserably conscious of failure ; she 
had never sung so badly in public before. 

Presently the carriages drove up. The audience began 
to disperse. It was a moonlight night Ray stood in the 
crowd, near the door, uncertain what he should do, but 
feeling that if he could not speak to her he should have to 
walk up and down the Old Abbot's Road all night, and 
until he did speak to her. 

She was a long time coming out " When she comes, 
perhaps," thought Ray, " her parents will be with her ; per- 
haps she may drive home ; perhaps " — at last there she was 
with two girls, and, just behind them, two or three young 
men, and no parents. 

Ray stepped back into the shadow. She and her friends 
did not drive ; evidently they were all going to walk back. 
They separated into little groups. Chrissie, with a young 
man and a girl — evidently brother and sister — walked on 
together. Ray followed them at a little distance. The 
brother and sister laughed over the incidents of the evening. 
Chrissie said — Ray heard her — that her head had ached so 
much she had not been able to enjoy herself at all. 

" How could I be such an unfeeling brute?" said Ray. 
" I must speak to her, and I will" And, without a 
moment's hesitation, he advanced boldly and stepped up 
to her. " Miss Bentham," he said, raising his hat, " may I 
speak to you for one minute ? " 

Chrissie was hardly surprised She instinctively tried to 

22 — 2 
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avoid a scene, so she said, with a great effort attaining 
apparent indifference, " Certainly ;" adding to her friends, 
" I will be with you again directly ; " and she and Ray 
stepped back, allowing the others to pass on. 

" I know you are angry with me. I am afraid I have 
hurt you — spoiled your evening — made you ill. IVe been 

hating myself till I am nearly mad I didn^t mean " 

Ray began, speaking very rapidly. 

" Your father is trying to ruin us," interrupted Chrissie, 
her poor little heart beating so violently that she could 
scarcely utter the words, " I wondered — I wondered how 
you could come ! How could you ? " 

" I couldn't help it ! How could I help it ? I knew I 
should see you — should hear you sing. How could I help 
coming ? " 

" My singing days are over," said Chrissie, with that 
sudden despair that so many young persons of nineteen or 
twenty have felt 

" Oh, I cannot forgive myself for having hurt you — I 
cannot, indeed ! " exclaimed Ray. " But do not blame me 
because of my father. I don't know what he has been 
doing ; I don't, indeed I would not have come if I had 
known. He never tells me the whole of anjrthing. I know 
he is desperately angry about your brother and Miss Van 
Noorden. Believe me, I do not even yet know what, per- 
haps, is the real mischief" 

" I could' not tell you all. It would be impossible," said 
Chrissie, proudly. " He has written infamous letters about 
my father. He has written to Dr. Galton's brother, who is 
in the City — and Mr. Ainslie has heard How many others 
are talking about it, who can tell ? " 

" He has ! I didn't know that ! What am I to do ? 
He must be mad, by heaven ! I thought he was mad the 
other day in the train ! But don't blame me. I would 
have given anjrthing to have prevented it If you knew 
what wretchedness I have endured this evening, you would 
forgive me at once ; you would know it was not my 
fault It is a horrible thing to have such a father. I am 
growing to hate him. He is my evil genius, as you — ^in- 
deed, I must say it — as you," — stumbling hurriedly over 
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the words, — " as you," he went on, " are my good angel 
There is no time — I may never have another chance of 
speaking to you — I must say what I have to say right out 
You must know — I am sure you must — that I came down 
the other day on purpose to see you. I knew nothing of 
this awful business ; but I wanted to see you, to tell you, 
that if you care for me one fraction more than for any other 
man — or even if you don't care for me at all, and will only 
give me one little hope that one day you may care for me a 
very little — all the fathers in the world shall not keep us 
apart And — and — you'll save me 1 " 

Chrissie walked on in silence for a few minutes. The 
couple in front of them looked round furtively, then turned 
away at once. 

" I am too much grieved about my parents to-night to 
think of anything so personal," she said, trying to speak 
distantly. She thought she was telling the absolute truth. 
How she deceived herself I 

" Then will you say you do not care for me ? Say dis- 
tinctly, * Ray Faulkner, you are no more to me than any 
other man ! ' Say it, and let me know that I am lost" 
No answer. 

"You can't say that; you daren't say that?" lowering 
his tone. No answer still. The far off dark masses of the 
trees crowning Abbot's Hill stood out clear against the 
moonlit sky, the cleft between them showed where ran the 
Old Abbot's Road 

"You won't say that?" asked Ray, this time in so low a 
tone that it seemed only like the voice of Chrissie's own 
heart ; but still she uttered no word " Oh, I knew you 
wouldn't say it ! You do care for me a little I " ex- 
claimed Ray, with a fervour and gladness he could not 
conceal. " Won't you say you do ? " 

But Chrissie felt that hardly to save her life could she, at 
that moment, speak a syllable. 

" Never mind I know without a word," said Ray ; and 
he tried to place her hand on his arm. His touch gave 
her voice. " Oh, no, no ! " she cried " Not while they 
are — not while your father is so wicked I must not be 
seen with you — I must not speak to you. How can I ? " 
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** I thought yon were good and forgave your enemies ? " 
said Ray, letting go her hand. *' I thought you cared 
idietfaer people were saved or lost ? " 

*' I do ! I do ! But how can I bear to see my parents, 
idio have woii^ed and toOed so hard, and who have been 
so good to us, ruined ? How can I bear to have them 
insulted?" 

" They won't be ruined ; don't think of it ! No one 
will believe anjrthing my fadier says. I will work day and 
night to undo the mischie£ It will come all right I'll go 
to your father and tell him, and ask him — I'll put things 
on a proper footing, if youll only say I may." 

" How can I ? Not now ! how can I say so now ? Oh, 
let me go on with the others ! I must go," said Chrissie, 
trying to get away. 

You haven't yet told me you forgive me," said Ray. 
It was not your fault," said Chrissie, sadly. " Ajid — 
and," with a desperate eflfort, " Good night !" 

" Oh, never mind those others," said Ray. " Who has 
so good a right to walk along the Old Abbot's Road with, 
you as I, who never turn out of our gates without thinking 
of you ? " 

"Then do go away now! Please go away now!" ex- 
claimed Chrissie, as if, dear littie hypocrite, she were deeply 
distressed — which was true, perhaps, to a certain extent, but 
far from the whole truth. She was pleased that Ray 
thought of her — in spite of all, so happy to be with him ; 
she wanted so much to say to him : " Do you see that deep 
cleft between the trees ? That is where the road crosses 
the hilL I see it often — I look at it every time I come out 
here, and I think of Queston, Doper's End, and of Ray 
Faulkner — I mean yau,^^ She wanted to tell him all this, 
but she could not ; she was as dumb as Hugh once was. 

" But when am I to see you again, if I must go away now?" 
asked Ray. " Don't you think you could ? — we are in town 
now, and — ^and I can run down here easily — couldn't you 
let me see you again ? This affair between your father and 
mine must blow over soon. Let me meet you " 

" Certainly not," said Chrissie, with decisioa 

" But when one has to deal with such unreasonable beings 
what can one do ? " asked Ray. 
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" I don't know," said Chiissie, firmly. " But I know 
what one can not do. Good-night" 

"Not good-m^X. ; a very bad one for me, Fm afraid. 
You are angry with me again ? " 

" Oh ! no," said Chrissie, with a little sigh. And she 
held out her hand, in token of forgiveness, and seemed as 
if she would really have gone on to join her friends. 

" It is too ridiculous, though, now you are so near home. 
I must walk to the gate with you," said Ray. 

" Well," said Chrissie, thinking as she spoke, " it does 
seem like an absurd pretence." 

And so they went on together, and glided insensibly into 
conversation that was very personal and extremely interest- 
ing, and at last Chrissie told him, simply and sweetly, all 
she thought of when she saw the Old Abbot's Road running 
over the hill to Doper's End Just before they came to the 
gate they hastened up to the others, who were going a 
Uttle further up the road, and shook hands with them at the 
gate ; and then Chrissie at once disappeared, without giving 
Ray the chance of a parting word 

She fluttered down the garden-walk to the house ; there 
were no lights in the drawing-room ; the unwonted gloom 
chilled her. 

"Where are they?" she asked, as she entered They 
were in the drawing-room; in the moonlight Her father 
was lying on the sofa, her mother sitting by him. 

" Poor Chrissie," said Mrs. Bentham, drawing her 
daughter to her and kissing her. " Poor Chrissie ! I am 
afraid we spoiled her concert for her ! Darling child, how 
hot your cheek is ! Have you been running? " 

" No, mother ; but I spoiled my song, and [in a whisper] 
it is a very fine night; could you come out into the garden ? 
I must tell you something." 

It cost her a desperate effort, but she did it bravely ; she 
saw it was the only right course to take. Poor little 
Chrissie ! She stayed awake very nearly the whole of that 
night, and she cried a great deal, but not altogether from 
indignatioa I am afraid that the servants were the only 
inmates of The Cottage who rested well after Chrissie's 
concert 



CHAPTER XLII. 

PARTING AND ITS SHADOW. 

^ HE shadow that Mr. Bentham's letter threw on 
Hugh's bright path was not cold and opaque, 
i|'J t^ but, lite Angelico's, transparent and full of 
Wt^A colour. It grieved Hugh that his own happi- 
ness should have caused his father pain ; but 
after a little consideration he came to the con- 
clusion that the severance of that long-established 
business connection was only part of that wonderful 
revelation of Providence which had, he felt, attended all his 
steps. He was thankful for it ; but it made him determine 
to go home before the time he had thought o£ To leave 
Mossomden was to leave Petronella, and the bare thought 
of parting was terrible. 

Afler he had read his father's letter he made no fresh 
engagements, resolving to leave the day after Mrs. Frome's 
funeral, and to spend as much as possible of the interven- 
ing time in studying the Gospels with Petronella. 

So one sweet day after another passed away only too 
swifily, each growing sweeter as the number dwindled. 
The parting, the inevitable parting, was steadily coming 
toward Hugh and Petronella ; the shadow it forecast was 
upon them already ; but even that shadow itself was, as it 
were, colour. 

Hugh told her all his life ; gave her the record of those 
influences that had moulded his inner being, the history of 
his SDuL 

They spent hom^ every day over the Gospels. When 
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Hugh read them they seemed new to Petronella, as new 
and fresh as if she had never heard them before, and sweet 
and fragrant as her own beautiful new hfe. 

" How beautiful ! Oh Hugh, how beautiful! " was often 
and often upon her lips. To Hugh it was simply rapture to 
hear her say those few words, as he and she, hand in 
hand, followed step by step the pathway of that Blessed 
Life. 

" To know Him, that is all we want — to know Him ! " 
Over and over again Hugh uttered the wish ; it was then 
his one prayer for her and for himself ; although there was 
always, after he had read his father's letter, an undercurrent 
of anxiety for those at home. 

Sweet days ! the shadow on them made them all the 
sweeter; there was in them that same subtle beauty of inter- 
mingled light and darkness that had so charmed Hugh in 
his boyhood, when he had watched the evening gathering 
among the tree-tops in the little dell near The Cottage. 

During those days Petronella was a wonder of delight 
to him ; if he had seen her come down from heaven he 
could not have regarded her as more distinctly the gift of 
God ; perhaps when he bent over her hand and kissed it — 
as he often felt compelled to do, there may have been 
something almost idolatrous in the worship he gave her ; if 
so he was unconscious of it 

" I do not understand," he used to say, " why God should 
have given me so beautiful a gift ; but you do me good ; 
the more I love you the more I love God I used at one 
time to be very much frightened about myself and my 
future, but now I have no fears since God has given me 
you." 

" Oh, Hugh, how can I be as good to you as you say ? 
I am so silly, and I know nothing," she would murmur. 

" You dear child, I shall never be able to tell you all 
you are to me ! Why, you, Petronella — you I I should 
not have known I was to be a preacher without you ! You 
are the very witness of my ordination — the indisputable 
proof that God has called me ! You are sacred to me as 
none other on earth can ever be sacred \ even if we had 
parted when you first told me * You believed *— even if we 
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had never had any simply human affection for one another, 
if you had been a man instead of a woman, even then 
you would have remained precious to me for ever, you 
would always have been the first one — the first soul God 
gave me ; but being yourself — dear love ! Oh, Petronella, 
I love you, dear, I love you ; and all I can say is, I love 
you 1 " 

" Say it again, Hugh ! " 

Then he would repeat the same words over and over, 
times without number, but they neither grew tired of 
hearing them. 

" Do you know, dear, what used to be my worst fear for 
myself? " Hugh said one day. " It was tiie dread of a 
stunted life. I have seen so many even in my little world. 
I had a fellow-student . once ; he was like Chrissie in 
many ways, as like, that is, as a young man can be to a girL 
I had very high hopes for him" — this last phrase was quite 
Hugh's own ; " he seemed to have such a bright, strong, 
spiritual nature. But he married, every one said, very 
well indeed From the first I saw it was a mistake ; I 
warned him, but it was all of no use. They are fond 
of each other ; get on well together, and every one says 
they are very happy and a model couple. But she has 
dragged him down to her level, and the worst of it he 
seems quite contented. His spiritual nature is wrecked, all 
his noblest life stunted, and he doesn't seem to care. He 
has never made one step in advance since his marriage. 
Can you imagine the degradation of such a union ? I don't 
know how it is," Hugh went on with a sigh and a troubled 
expression. " I don't know how it is, but I have seen 
people's lives rippling along like a clear, singing brook, and 
then, all of a sudden, they have come to a great piece of 
hard rock that they cannot pass ; they are checked, they 
cannot get on, and their life, instead of being a flowing 
stream, becomes nothing but a swamp, perhaps even a 
malarious swamp. That is what I have dreaded for 
myself ; but not now, Petronella, now God has given me 
you." And then they talked about Chrissie and Ray 
Faulkner. 

The day came when " Little F." was to be laid in the 
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grave. Hugh borrowed Jireh's Withenden's chaise, and 
drove over. It was very touching, that funeral at Doper's 
End Old John Frome bore his grief as a brave Christian 
should, but all saw he had received his own death-stroke 

Hugh was profoundly impressed. As he turned away 
from the house of mourning and drove slowly through the 
quiet town, between the rows of closed shops, he could not 
help thinking, very solemnly and tenderly, but still with joy, 
of himself and Petronella. 

On hb way back to Mossomden he called on Colonel 
Hawkeshawe at Stainings, and told him all about himself, his 
family, and Petronella. 

The Colonel, a grey-haired Anglo-Indian, heard what 
Hugh had to say kindly enough. 

" I fought under Havelock,'' said he, '* although I can 
hardly lay claim to being one of his saints. And I know 
Serampore — that means, of course, I highly esteem your 
co-religionists. But, rich as they may be in faith and good 
works, they are generally poor in this world's wealth, 
which, I, for my own part, cannot afford to despise. I am 
afraid you have not chosen a lucrative profession How- 
ever, Miss Van Noorden is of age, and quite her own 
mistress ; and, if she were not, I am sure it would be no 
use my arguing with her, or, for the matter of that, with 
any other woman. I hope, though, you are not reckoning 
without Mr. Faulkner." 

" He can hardly expect me to ask him 1 " exclaimed Hugh. 
"What have we to do with him ? " 

"Well, nothing, certainly; only I should not be sur- 
prised if he made things uncommonly unpleasant for you, 
that's all." 

" He can but sell Mount Norden, and she — Miss Van 
Noorden — has made up her mind to lose that In fact, she 
has lost it It will trouble us no more." 

" Well, if she is so heroic, I've nothing to say against 
it Miss Van Noorden must do as she likes," said the 
Colonel. 

Mrs. Hawkeshawe and her daughters were out, so they had 
not the advantage of seeing Hugh for themselves, but the 
Colonel gave them a very good report of him. Of course, 
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they had plenty to say on the subject, but their judgment, 
and the action they took, must be reserved for further con- 
sideration. 

"About your mother — shall I write to her?" asked 
Hugh, after he had told Petronella of his interview with 
Colonel Hawkeshawe. 

" No ; I ought to write first I will ; but it is so difficult, 
after so many years — I will, I mean to write ; only it seems 
as if every minute were filled up now ; and I know there are 
dreadful days coming, when I shall be thankful for some- 
thing to do. I don't mean that — I ought not to have said 
that I must be brave, and work very hard But, oh, Hugh ! 
I feel so frightened now you are going." 

" You wSl come and stay with us soon, won't you, and 
learn to love my parents and sister ? You will come soon ? " 

" I'm so frightened of them," said she, turning away with 
a flushed, tremulous face, and tears in her eyes. 

Mrs. Bentham had sent Petronella a very kind — almost a 
gushing note — in which she had said with what pleasure she 
would welcome her as " her own very dear daughter," as 
soon as Hugh was settled at his studies. 

" Frightened of them ! My darling, frightened ? " said 
Hugh. 

" Yes," said she, still averting her face. " You have told 
me things about your mother that make me frightened of 
her. She will not like me when she finds out how silly and 
ignorant I am. I'm afraid she has ideas of what a minister's 
wife ought to be." 

" Oh, no — at least nothing foolish ; and as for ignorance, 
I cannot see yours, and she is used to me ; I'm a fearful 
dunce ; besides, she stands in awe of you — she thinks you 
are Miss Van Noorden, and I am longing to show them my 
Petronella." 

"Yes," with a smile. "Still I am frightened. How 
can I help it ? " she asked, with almost a sob. 

Oh, that parting, that first parting ! 

The great wrench, the real bitterness came to them on 
that same moonlight night — at the very time that Ray and 
Chrissie were looking at the cleft among the dark trees of 
Abbot's Hill. It came upon them as they were saying 
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good-night, outside the little gate of Mrs. Saxb/s house — 
How to live through the morrow ! How to pass whole days 
apart ! 

" Every morning you will have a letter," whispered Hugh, 
trying to comfort Petronella. 

" But if it didn't come — how could I live? " 

"It shall come, if I have to bring it myself It shall 
come ; and every minute you will be in my thoughts. Your 
letter will come to me every day. And* we shall pray for 
each other always. We shall not feel parted," said Hugh, 
striving to be calm — then suddenly losing self-control — 
" Ah, yes ! ah, yes ! — we shall ! " 

That was a most piteous farewell at Mr. Saxb/s gate. 
At last Petronella fled away up to the house; but in a 
minute she was back again. "I am going to be brave, I 
am indeed," she said, in a very broken voice ; " I won't be 
weak to-morrow — I promise you, dear, I promise you. 
You shan't see one tear to-morrow — not one — I will be 
brave." 

Then it was only by a tremendous effort that Hugh him- 
self did not break down. 

" God bless you, dearest, for sa)dng so ! Oh, I cannot, 
cannot go away ! I cannot leave you !" And they 
lingered in the moonlight until Mr. Saxby came to lock 
up ; and again she fled away. Even after she was gone, 
Hugh still lingered at the gate. He heard Mr. Saxby bolt 
the door, but still he lingered It was beginning to rain 
when Hugh reached Dodmandea Heavy showers fell 
during the night, but the next day was very lovely, with a 
refreshing coolness in the clear air, and light vaporous 
clouds floating in the intense blue of the sky. 

" Good-bye, Mossomden ! " After all, some of the 
tenderest farewells that poets have ever written, have 
been to places. How many-armed seemed now all that 
country-side to Hugh when he went out to say good-bye 
on that fair morning ! How many-armed, and all those 
arms how tightly clasping him ! He went out early, not 
daring to take Petronella again to Okenden by the Sacred 
Way. 

He went up there alone and wandered round and round 
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the chapel, and so wandering espied thousands of little 
spleenworts, wet with the night rain, growing out of the old 
brick walls. He had never sketched Okenden for his 
mother after all ; he dug out a number of the tiny ferns for 
an offering instead ; and then he wandered again. It was 
so sweetly still up there — even the lark paused in his song 
— as if to give Hugh space to say good-bye ; all very 
sweet, but very heart-breaking to leave. And down at the 
farm — how hard it was to tear himself away from them, 
while Charlie Withenden was following him about all over 
the place ! Charlie was his second convert ; he took him 
upstairs and prayed with him, and the lad burst into 
such loud weeping that Hugh for a minute could not 
speak. 

To get away from Mossomden was indeed terrible. 
Hugh felt to cling so to every one and every thing — to the 
very chickens and ducklings and lambs, the innumerable 
young things that were everywhere. As he was going to 
Mrs. Saxby's for the last time, a dog came up to him and 
walked by his side in the most friendly manner, and took 
care of him all the way to the house. He never forgot that 
dog ; his hand seemed to cling to the creature's head as he 
patted him. Petronella kept her word ; the last walk was 
quiet and happy, the last prayer calm; and then Hugh 
said once more good-bye, and Jireh Withenden drove him 
down to little Cranfield station ; and some one meeting them 
on the road remarked that Hugh was looking straight 
before him as if he saw nothing. 





CHAPTER XLIIL 

THE ARTIST AS A READING MAN. 

NLY the saddest smile of all things sweet ; only 
the sweetest smile of all things sad — ^was 
Chrissie Bentham's, as she stood at the window 
of Hugh's little study at The Cottage a short 
time before her brother arrived home. The 
sweetness came from the knowledge, the cer- 
tainty to her, that Ray cared for her ; the sadness 
that all else was so confused, so tangled, so 
painful, and much so wicked. 

The little room was all arranged ; the books in order 
on the shelves, the pens and ink on the writing-table. 
Chrissie and her mother had but just finished their work. 
Hugh was returning rather sooner than they had at first ex- 
pected. They had been very busy trying to make every- 
thing look its brightest, but it had been a hard task for both 
that day. 

" Dear Hugh," Mrs. Bentham had said many a time, " he 
will be so grieved And I had pictured such a bright return 
for him ! Poor fellow, I know it will be hard enough for 
him to study, without being worried about us." 
" He won't worry," said Chrissie. 

" No, dear, neither must we ; but he will grieve — I know 
he will. Dear boy ! how I long to see him again ! " said 
Hugh's mother; but words will not express the intensity 
with which she hungered and thirsted for the sight of her 
son's face and the sound of his voice. 
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There was a strong affinity between her massive heart and 
intellect and Hugh's. She had sympathised with him while 
he had been at Mossomden as much, perhaps, as one human 
being can with another ; she had been living her own youth- 
ful love over again in his. Terribly distressed as she was on 
account of her husband's unhappiness, hurt and stung to 
the quick as she was by Mr. Faulkner's conduct, the thought 
that her Hugh was coming home that evening was never out 
of her mind. 

Mr. Bentham came home earlier than usual ; even he, in 
the City and going up and down in the train, had found 
time to tell his friends : " My boy Hugh is coming home 
to-day." 

Chrissie was glad, but it seemed strange, very strange. 
She remembered as she stood at the window how Hugh had 
touched her hand, and said " Chrissie," as he and she were 
returning from Doper's End after her meeting with Ray. 
Now Hugh was coming back belonging to some one else ; 
and she — she belonged to Ray Faulkner ! She was glad ; 
but she was not certain that Hugh would approve of Ray, 
and she wanted Hugh's approbatioa Ah ! if only she and 
Ray could have met on that high spiritual ground on which 
Hugh had found Petronella ! But they had not, and Ray 
was Ray — all she could feel about it was that Ray was Ray ; 
a very imperfect being, perhaps, to every one else, but to her, 
her own^ belonging to her. She felt herself as much pledged 
to him as if they had gone through the most formal engage- 
ment with the sanction of all the Benthams and all 3ie 
Faulkners. So she stood at the window, sad and yet happy, 
until at last the long-expected knock was heard, and she flew 
down-stairs to welcome the conquering hero. 

I do not think I need go into detail about Hugh's recep- 
tion ; the most unimaginative reader can picture that un- 
aided ; but, of course, in due time, Hugh had to be shown 
his study. And then, I am sorry to say, his countenance 
did not beam with that delight which his mother had been 
anticipating. He tried to look pleased, but the feeling 
which is vulgarly supposed to be caused by some one's walk- 
ing over our grave came upon him very strongly. 

He had himself ruthlessly turned his sketches to the wall 
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at Dodmanden, nor had cast even one last fond look behind 
at his old life ; but to come home to his own particular den, 
and there miss his easel and familiar traps was a shock for 
which he was unprepared ; it was almost as if he had come 
home and found one of the little family circfe away or dead. 

" Where are they ? " he asked, looking round the freshly- 
papered room in search of his old friends. 

"Your mother has carted them all off," said Mr. 
Bentham. 

" Look here, Hugh ! " exclaimed Mrs. Bentham, point- 
ing proudly to the books. 

" Ah, I see ! " cried Hugh, as if with sudden joy, for there 
are circumstances that make hypocrisy seem a virtue. 

" I didn't think you were such a humbug," said his 
father. " Confess you hate those books — that you feel in 
the presence of your enemies." 

" Well, there's a pleasure in a good stand-up fight I " said 
Hugh. " If they are my enemies, I must meet them as a 
brave man meets his foe ; or at least try my best to do so. 
How hard you have all been at work for me ! How clean 
and beautiful it looks ! You must have found it in a fearful 
state ! But don't you think it's very dark here ? It seems 
much darker than at Mossomden ; I suppose it is all those 
great elms and horse-chestnuts with their dense foliage : it's 
so light on the broad Weald ! " 

In fact, the whole neighbourhood was oppressive to 
him. " It's so hemmed in ! " he said to himself, for on 
that evening there was a grey mist over the river, hiding all 
the distance, and the great trees seemed to have come 
nearer to the house, and to have grown heavier during his 
absence. There was, too, he soon perceived, somediing 
oppressive in the domestic atmosphere, something more 
than that one letter he had received from his father war- 
ranted ; it was a relief to him when at length he and his 
father went into the garden for a stroll unaccompanied by 
the others. Then it all came out 

" I hardly dare tell your mother the atrocious lies that 
man has been circulating about me. Has he written to you ?" 
asked Mr. Bentham. " He threatened to do so." 

"Not yet; but it would have made no difference; I 

23 
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should not believe a syllable. Oh, I'm grieved that any 
man should be so base ! " exclaimed Hugh. 

" I don't like to have to speak to you on such a subject," 
said Mr. Bentham, "especially at such a time as this." 

" I ought to know how real are the devils that hold men 
captive," said Hugh solemnly, almost as if speaking to him- 
self. His father's, account of Mr. Faulkner, in which he 
told much that I have not thought necessary to this narrative, 
opened a horrible gulf full of the blackness of darkness be- 
fore hinv 

" Hugh," said his father, " it is the men themselves who 
are the devils. I believie there are devils incarnate walking 
this earth, and that old Faulkner is one of them." 

"No, father, no; oh, they are human, they are human, 
else thei:e would be no hope!" cried Hugh, with infinite pity 
in his voice. Ah, if it is the pure in heart who alone see Cfod, 
it is also the pure in heart who alone see the sinfulness of 
sin ! It is to be questioned whether in the whole of his long 
life old Faulkner had ever seen as far into sin as had Hugh 
Bentham in those few minutes. 

As for Hugh's father, angry and injured as he was, there 
was — 30 subtiy are we compounded — something about his 
enemy that even in the solemnity of that still night amused 
him. He hardly understood Hugh's intense compassion ; 
but he felt that it was right, Christ-like, and far above his 
own moral level ; he felt glad and honoured that his son 
was to be a minister. To Hugh it seemed horrible and 
barbarous that with such men as old Faulkner in the world 
he had once thought it possible to be an)rthing else than a 
preacher of the Gospel of the Deliverance from Sin. 
If at Mossomden, when his eyes had, as it were, seen the 
heavens open, he had felt there was nothing else to live for, 
now, as he looked down into a hell, awful, solemn, and 
real^ the bare idea of being anything else struck him as 
revolting. If old Faulkner had never prayed for himself, 
there was one who prayed for him that night long after all 
the household had separated ; prayed for him, not standing 
afar off, but identifying himself with the hardened old sin- 
ner — taking up his sins and pleading for mercy as if they 
had been his own. 
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" You may lose a good deal of money, father, by this," 
said Hugh, the next morning. " Why must I go to Cam- 
bridge and put you to so much expense? Let me go to 
one of our own half-dozen colleges." 

Don't say another word about it," said Mr. Bentham. 

Your mother has set her heart upon your going to Cam- 
bridge, so to Cambridge you must go, unless you have 
other objections than the expense. I have already lost much 
by old Faulkner, I may lose more, but leave him to me ; I 

think I'm a match for him." 

* 

With this heavy, lurid atmosphere hanging over The 
Cottage, Hugh Bentham began the most uncongenial task of 
his life — ^to " cram." 

"The difference between Bentham and most other 

fellows," once observed an intimate friend of Hugh's, " is 

that with them 

'* 'Knowledge comes but Wisdom lingers.' 

Now Bentham has wisdom enough, and to spare, for a 
youngster ; it's the knowledge that lingers in his case, and 
that is not so difficult to 'cram ' as the other thing." 

Perhaps not; but Hugh, who all his life had been 
accustomed to " mark, learn, and inwardly digest " the little 
he read, and to take as much time as he liked over the pro- 
cess, found " cramming " most terrible and depressing work. 
For no other object than the sacred one he had in view 
would he have undergone such purgatory. And there was 
so little relief from it, for even when he wrote to Petronella 
he told her what he was doing ; and his mother, who was 
working away desperately at Greek herself, was for ever 
putting him under examination or wanting explanations of 
everything. If it were something she understood she would 
ask a dozen questions about it to find out whether he, too, 
thoroughly understood it ; and if it were new to her she 
would insist upon its being made lucid to her, all for Hugh's 
good. It is hardly to be wondered that Hugh's letters were 
often filled with longings for another sight of Petronella and 
ofMossomdea 

But if the artist, as a reading man, found his tasks bitter, 
how much worse was it when the artist had to put his 
thoughts on paper ! Writing against time — which he gathered 

23—2 
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from his " coach " he would certainly have to acquire if he 
wanted to pass examinations — was to him in those days 
simply an impossibility. He wrote a hand artistic, perhaps, 
but the reverse of scholarly ; a hand that, far from suggesting 
pen and ink, looked as if each character had been carefully 
drawn in hard chalk, which, indeed, was a very favourite 
medium of his ; he generally had a little piece of it working 
a hole in his waistcoat pocket It was legible as print 
certainly ; this was an undeniable advantage, but then there 
had been hitherto very little of it to read 

When Hugh was an artist you could hear him singing and 
shouting over his work upstairs in his little studio; and 
Chrissie used to sing, too, and play the piano and run in 
and out and chatter ; but now with the reading man upstairs 
in the study the house grew silent as the grave; a stillness 
that was almost paralysing fell upon everything, so that one 
day Hugh, unable to endure it any longer, rushed from his 
room to the top of the stairs and called out with all his 
voice, " I say ! Will somebody make a noise, just to let me 
know the world isn*t dead 1 " 

In response to which Chrissie went to the piano and 
played for half-an-hour, but even her playing sounded to 
Hugh upstairs far away, and not at all what it used to be. 

But the world was not dead, far from it ; Mr. Bentham's 
good-humoured face grew serious with mixing with it; 
evening after evening he returned looking- more . and 
more wretched ; for every day, wherever he went, he found 
that Mr. Faulkner had been before him. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 

MISS VAN NOORDEN ENGAGED.' 

F the most commonplace young man and woman 
become interesting objects as soon as they are 
engaged, how much more must public feeling 
have been aroused by the engagement of Petro- 
nella Van Noordenwith Hugh Bentham, neither 
of whom can be considered quite common- 
place ? 

The rank and file of Mossomden were unani- 
mous in thinking Petronella a most fortunate young woman 
to have won the heart of Hugh ; but even they were rather 
doubtful as to the temporal advantages of the match. 

" Do you see that gate over there by the bean-field ? " 
said one farmer to Petronella. "That's where a young 
minister once asked me for my daughter. He was a nice 
fellow, to be sure, and I liked him ; just such another as 
Mr. Bentham. But I said *No.' I was not going to let 
my daughter marry a minister and be starved And he 
argued and argued, but it was all of no use. I said * No,' 
and I stuck to it, and he went away cr3dng, poor fellow. 
Now I could cut my hand off that ever I said it ; he's 
married some one else, and so has she, but it makes 
me savage when I think of it How could I tell he was 
going to do so well ? " This was one of the many little 
anecdotes that were told to Petronella. Some of these little 
anecdotes gave her very unpleasant sensations, but she was, 
of course, sure that Hugh would prove an exception to every 
rule. 
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The days at Mossomden grew very long again after Hugh 
was gone ; without him Mossomden was no longer an earthly 
paradise, but a mere Kentish village in which days had three 
times the number of 'hours that they had anywhere else. 
There were Hugh's letters to read and the answers to write ; 
there were the Scriptures to study every day, as she had pro- 
mised Hugh she would do ; there were walks all alone, and 
there was needlework, but still the days were very long. 

She looked about for something useful to do, always hav- 
ing before her eyes that she was going to be a pastor's wife. 
She stopped and chatted with the farmers' wives, and found 
them all very kind, and she did a good deal of work for the 
little girl with the eyes like speedwell, and for that little 
girl's many brothers and sisters. 

She had not far to look for an example of how some minis- 
ters' wives live, for the pastor of Elim and his family occu- 
pied a cottage just by Mr. Saxby's house, Mr. Callow, the 
Saxbys' man, renting the fellow one to it ; but Mr. and Mrs. 
Callow, having no family, were opulent as compared to the 
minister and his wife, who were exceedingly poor in every- 
thing except children, and in faith and patience, of which 
their supply seemed inexhaustible. 

A quiet, devout man was the pastor of Elim ; I do not 
like to say of such a man how ignorant, how incapable of 
learning, how totally unfit for his office he was. His people 
were ashamed of him ; but he was so good, so kind to their 
children, that their Sunday School took nearly all the young 
folks in the village. 

It was very painful to all concerned It was particularly 
sad to Petronella, who had never seen such dire penury 
before. She altered some of her own coloured dresses for 
the minister's wife ; and cut up others for the children. It 
was wearisome work for her, but she set herself to it as 
bravely as Hugh to his classics and mathematics. The 
overwhelming gratitude of the minister's wife gave her the 
heart-ache ; not that she feared she and Hugh would ever 
be quite as poor, her own little income being more than 
double the pittance on which these people existed, but be- 
cause the whole case was so pitiable ; it was one of those sad 
mistakes one meets with everywhere, and in every profession. 
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It made an impression upon her she could not easily shake 
off; so did another scene she witnessed at Mossomdea 

There were not many points on which Mossomden 
agreed, but one was that the curate, much as Mossomden 
despised his sermons, which were truly the bluest milk-and 
water imaginable, was a thoroughly nice fellow, with a 
friendly shake of the hand and a kind word all round 
The curate's wife had called on Petronella ; and on one of 
the hottest afternoons of that summer Mrs. Saxby drove 
Petronella down to the village to return the call Mrs. 
Saxby herself did not go in, as not being a Mossomden 
woman bom, she thought there were such things as social 
distinctions, and did not consider herself grand enough to 
visit curates' wives. 

Petronella found the young couple in a small room under 
a scorching slate roof 

It was Saturday, the curate was sitting at a cheap bureau 
with his littie stock of sermons on the desk ; the young wife 
was on the sofa, evidently suffering acutely. She was not 
lying down, but sitting in a comer doing nothing. Her 
eyes were brilliant with pain and fever, her cheeks had each 
a burning spot 

"Oh, I'm so glad to see you, Miss Van Noorden!" she 
exclaimed, as Petronella entered "There's no one to 
speak to in this dreadful place ! I do hate it so much ; it's 
killing me. I must be taken away ! I know I shall cfie if 
I'm not taken away I" 

The husband tried to put the best face upon her quemlous 
complaining, but he looked at her anxiously as he tried to 
speak cheerfully. The wife was what Petronella called 
" bad form," but she had been used to home comforts, and 
even luxuries. She was ill, she wanted a garden, there was 
only a miserable yard to that house. " And I have always 
been used to a large garden," she said ; " I can't walk ; and 
we have nothing to drive, and I want fresh air; I can't 
breathe in this hot room." 

" We shall have a rectory of our own some day, love," 
said the curate. " We have one coming to us," he added, 
as a sort of apology to Petronella. 

" Oh, my "dear, I shall be dead by that time ! " said the 
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wife, with an hysterical laugh. " I can't live here, I must^be 
taken away I " 

That one terrible, terrible cry ! She had been reiterating 
it ever since she had been at Mossomden. The poor 
young husband, as kind a fellow as ever breathed, was at 
his wits' end. What to do for her he did not know. To what 
other place could he take her? He had no money for 
seaside lodgings. • 

"But can't you drive out sometimes with the rector's 
wife ? She has a nice carriage," suggested Petronella, really 
distressed at the scene. 

" Nothing would induce me to go with that woman ! " 
She had ts^en a most unjust prejudice against a lady who 
had tried to be kind to her; an unpardonable sin in 
some people's eyes. 

" Would you go with Mrs. Saxby and me ? " 

" I should like to go with you very much, very much 
indeed ; but I can't go with Mrs. Saxby. I can't know that 
sort of people. Besides, they go to Elim. Don't leave yet 
Do stay and talk to me ; I never see any one in this hole. 
Do stay. Ah ! I hear you are going to marry a minister. 
What a pity ! what a pity ! If you have any regard for 
yourself — don't ! You will be sorry if you do." 

" My love ! " from the desk, with a gentle reproach. 

" Don't you interrupt ! I say she will be sorry for it, if 
he is ever so nice himself," retorted the wife. " What a 
pretty shape your hat is, Miss Van Noorden ! I never have 
an)rthing pretty now ; I am sick of seeing ugly things." 

Petronella stayed as long as she could, and promised to 
come again. When she shook the young wife's hand she 
could feel, even through her glove, that it was burning. 

" Poor things ! " she said, as she turned from the house. 
" They must get cross with each other sometimes, shut up 
in that stifling room! If it were Hugh and I?" She 
pondered the question only for a moment, and then came 
to the conclusion that she could be happy with Hugh 
anywhere ; even that room would have been changed for her 
had he but been there, his presence • without anything 
else would make her happy. His presence ! That meant 
everything to her; his presence was happiness and 
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wealth. All the way back she thought of him ; fancied 
how happy they could be, even in a small room, but in 
reality she pictured him out of doors — she never could 
associate walls and roofs with Hugh Bentham, yet the little 
scene she had just witnessed was duly registered on her 
brain, although she so quickly covered it up with other 
thoughts. 

But I suppose in all Mossomden there was no one who 
really took so absorbing an interest in Petronella's engage- 
ment as the Appleton girls. From the moment they had 
witnessed the meeting under the lich-gate until long after 
the news of the engagement was stale, these admirable 
beings discussed it in its length and breadth, with an 
amplitude that, considering the slight data they had to go 
upon, said much for their powers of invention. They were, 
of course, extremely shocked ; and when they were shocked 
they never rested until they had let the unfortunate culprit 
know their state of feeling, and had told that culprit facts. 
Petronella did not, it must be confessed, exert herself 
unduly to finish the banner-screen for their bazaar, being so 
much occupied with the wardrobes of her immediate 
neighbours ; so that, as the screen was not forthcoming, the 
Appleton girls went to Mrs. Saxby's one day, and demanded 
an interview with Miss Van Noorden. She was out, but 
they left a message to the effect that she could have until 
such and such a day next week to finish it It was an 
offensive and aggressive message, although mixed with 
servility; but she answered it with a brief note, and 
promised the screen by the given time. The girls followed 
up this note by another, asking Petronella to bring the work 
herself, and to stop to tea with them ; and Petronella, still 
full of goodwill to every one, accepted the invitation. She 
finished the work, folded it up neatly in silver paper, and at 
the time appointed walked through the village to the house 
where dwelt the Appleton girls. 

It was a little house, with a front of brown scalloped tiles, 
such as one often sees in the villages about Mossomden, 
with white muslin curtains at the windows, and a small 
front garden, all roses and columbines and white pinks, very 
rustic and innocent-looking. It had, moreover, a bright 
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little brass knocker, very well polished, which gave out a 
meagre little metallic sound as Petronella knocked 

The knocking at the door, however, was in this case a 
mere form. The Appleton girls knew well enough who was 
there without any such sign, and they waggled their heads 
at each other with great glee. 

Petronella's experience of this type of character was very 
limited, or when she entered the room and found on the 
table copies of cheap papers, misnamed "religious," which 
any one else would have known were charged from title to 
printer's name with " envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharit- 
ableness," she would have been on her guard, perceiving at 
once the dangerous ground she was on. But Petronella 
was singularly ignorant of these matters, never having taken 
the slightest interest in burning ecclesiastical questions ; 
and just now she was content with the little of the New 
Testament she had appropriated. She knew nothing of 
Hugh's theology except that it seemed to be contained in 
his Master's name. The girls, however, had received a 
packet of papers by the morning's post, and were by this 
time primed with the above-mentioned sins against which 
they prayed every Sunday at Mossomden, and many times 
a week in more favoured places. 

It is true Petronella instinctively shrank from the girls as 
from no one else in Mossomden ; but she was pleased with 
her work, which when finished looked better than she had 
anticipated, and just then the Sermon on the Mount was 
her standard of duty, and she felt she must not shrink from 
any one ; so she entered the room with a smile and said, 
laying down the parcel, " Here is my little offering ; I hope 
it will do ! " 

"Oh thank you so kind of you Miss Van Noorden and 
such a hot walk for you too and we have had so many things 
sent How lovely to be sure I shall put a good price on 
that although I have had some most hideous things sent me 
but as Lady Darlington says she takes such an interest in 
our cousin's work the ugly things are sure to sell because 
people have such bad taste and don't know so some one is 
sure to buy them. This is what Mrs. Faulkner has sent 
this great sofa cushion Do you think it is handsome I don't 
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call it well done I daresay the little girls and the governess 
did it but she has given me a guinea to lay out and Oh there 
is such a notice of our cousin in the — III ring for tea, you 
must be parched along that abominable road and we hear 
that that awful rector is trying to exchange because what do 
you think he says there is no one here good enough for his 
daughters to mix with fancy a man' like that not satisfied 
with nearly a thousand a year and our cousin but I suppose 
that doesn't interest you in the least because you are going 
over to the enemy altogether and no doubt it will be for the 
best we may get a good man in his place but as I said that 
doesn't interest you because but perhaps I oughtn't to have 
said it " 

While the elder girl was pouring out this incessant stream 
of unpunctuated talk, and the younger three cups of tea, Pe- 
tronella had taken a chair by the window, and was trying to 
follow Miss Appleton's remarks. Finding they were becom- 
ing personal, she turned to the window, and said, still look- 
ing out, " What a very pretty garden you have ! How 
wonderfully roses grow about here ! " 

" The garden is getting into order now. Have I made 
your tea sweet enough ? " 

'* Thanks, it is very nice." 

" Yes there is nothing so refreshing after a walk but you 
should have seen the state it was in when we came here 
worse if possible than the parish," said the younger sister. 

"And is that so very bad?" asked Petronella, turning to- 
wards the girls. 

" Fearful ! Annie and I often say that Mossomden is the 
wickedest place in the world." 

" Do you know," said Petronella, "it struck me the people 
down here were rather better than the average villagers?" 

"My dear Miss VanNoorden, they are the most shocking 
people on the face of the earth ! " 

" I am very glad to hear it," said Petronella, calmly. 

" Glad ! What can you mean ? " cried both the girls with 
horror. 

" I was afraid that the world was a great deal more 
wicked," said Petronella. 

" He ! he ! Oh, but then you have a very particular reason 
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for being attached to the place, perhaps. Circumstances 
alter plaices as well as cases," said Miss Appleton, with a 
giggle. 

There was a cluster of roses peeping in at the window and 
blushing for their owners. Petronella's cheeks matched 
their petals as she drew them towards her. 

" I have certainly been very happy here," she said, bend- 
ing over the flowers and breathing in their fragrance. 

"Oh, Miss Van Noorden !" excliumed the elder girl, " I 
hardly like to ask you— but we have been told — only really 
we couldn't believe it, although " 

" Yes ? " asked Petronella, looking towards the speaker. 
There was that in her tone that would have held back any 
one with finer feelings than those girls from intruding further. 
And in truth Miss Appleton and her sister felt no little awe 
for all about Petronella that marked her off as belonging 
to a class above their own; even the whiteness of the long 
delicate hand crossed lightly over the wrist of its fellow had 
a certain weight with them ; but they did not allow any such 
paltry considerations to stop them, although they felt slightly 
uneasy. 

" Why — why weVe heard that you are engaged to^to 
that " 

" To Mr, Bentham ? Yes, it is happily quite true." 

If Hugh could but have seen her then ! But the beauty 
of her expression, the dreamy pride and happiness and con- 
fidence in her eyes and on her lips, only roused the girls to 
decision. 

" But — but — but^my dear Miss Van Noorden ! My dear 
Miss Van Noorden 1 ! ! " They both exclaimed simultane- 
ously, and with a tremendous and most significant cres- 
cendo. 

"Well?" asked Petronella, with a deepening colour and 
a more pronounced smile, and perhaps even more of that 
strange, dream-like expression of the eyes. 

Was she dreaming ? Oh, then the Appleton girls must 
awake her. If she would not open her eyes, they would 
drag apart the heavy lids, and keep them open until there 
was speculation in diose orbs enough to see distorted facts 
in the garish light of the lantern they held close to them. 
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" Well ? " asked Petronella, seeing Hugh's face as she 
spoke with the eyes of her love. 

" Why, ifs suicide, simply suicide, you know ! " 

" What is ? " 

" Why to marry a — a — well, what he's going to be ! Why 
you will cut yourself off from every one, and then the wicked- 
ness of it, and of course no one would visit you, so it is 
suicide ecclesiastical and social I think it is a most awful 
thing, isn't it, Annie ? Awful ! Fancy Miss Van Noorden 
of Mount Norden hob-nobbing with the wives of grocers and 
butchers in shop-parlours ! Really, really now it won't do ! 
You can't have considered it, I'm sure you can't possibly 
have considered it Oh, this is fortunate I Why here are 
your friends, the Hawkeshawe girls ! Well, I am glad ! They 
have just come in time. You haven't seen them since you 
have been at Mossomden." 

Glad the Misses Appleton might be, but surprised they 
were not, for a rambling note from them had informed " the 
Hawkeshawe girls" of the time when Petronella had promised 
to call 

As for Petronella, when she saw the well-known carriage 
at the gate and heard the well-known voices of her friends, 
she would have fled away could she have done so without 
seeming ashamed of Hugh. 

The flash from Miss Appleton's words had startled and 
alarmed her, and set all her nerves tingling, but there was no 
getting away now. 

" Miss Appleton at home ? " 

Oh, yes, -the Misses Appleton were at home ; and very 
much in evidence, first at the window and then at the room 
door. 

" Oh, Nella 1 Oh, you long-lost treasure ! To think of 
our finding you here ! " exclaimed Gertrude Hawkeshawe, 
throwing her arms round Petronella. The delight of both 
the girls was so genuine and so frank that for the moment, 
and coming when it did, it was almost too much for Petro- 
nella ; she trembled when they kissed her so fondly, and 
only with the greatest difficulty maintained anything like 
self-possession. 

"There now, see what comes of being good!" Gertie 
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Hawkeshawe went on. " If we hadn't toiled very hard, and 
finished up our work for Miss Appleton's bazaar, and brought 
it over so carefully, then we shouldn't have been rewarded 
by the sight of you ! Now aren't you glad to see us, you 
naughty child ? What do you mean by not writing to us for 
this age ? " 

" I have been very busy, too," said Petronella. " I must 
be forgiven." 

" I don't know yet Are you going to give us some tea, 
Miss Appleton, because I assure you, we are sinking ? Dear 
Nella ! so glad to see you again ! " 

" And I you," returned Nella, not very steadily. 

" Well, we must display our offerings, and then be off; we 
have had to call at several places and are late. Connie, 
show the things." 

There was a few minutes' chat about the work, and then 
Gertie Hawkeshawe said : " Can't we drive you back some- 
where, Nella ? It will be awfully hot walking." 

"Thanks. Yes, I am quite ready. Good-bye, Miss 
Appleton." 

" Oh, don't go ! We had a great deal more to say. Do 
stay a little longer." 

" I think if you allow me," — said Petronella, shaking 
and in another minute she and her friends were driving 
away from the door, which Petronella hoped never to enter 
again. 

" My dear child !" began Gertie Hawkeshawe, as soon as 
they were off, "you really should not have picked up 
those abominable old hags." 

" I haven't, only they made me work for their bazaar, as 
it appears they make everybody else work for them." 

" That's the plea by which they get into decent houses ! 
Don't have anything more to do with them ! " 

" I'm sure I don't wish to know them," sighed Petronella ; 
and then, with a sudden outburst of feeling, she added, 
putting her hands on Gertie's arm, " Oh, Gertie ! how nice 
it is to be with one's own sort of people again ! Those 
Appleton girls are dreadful ! " 

" Poor child ! Poor child ! " said Gertie, soothingly. 
" Why have you been hiding yourself from us ? Never 
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mind, now we have found you, we won't let you go again. 
We shall drive over early to-morrow and fetch you ; you 
must stay with us for ever so long. Now, don't begin to 
make ridiculous excuses. I tell you we will come for you, 
and you must be ready. Is that the house ? Pretty 
house ! " 

" There's my little window. Won't you come in and see 
my nest ? Such a dear little room ! " 

" To-morrow ! Mind, we shall be here by twelve. Now, 
you won't keep us waiting, will you ? Ta-ta — good-bye ! So 
pleased we have met you again. We will have a good time 
together at Stainings, as the dear Americans would say." 

They put her down at Mrs. Saxby's gate, and drove off, 
kissing their hands to her. She stood there watching the 
carriage, and an awful, dreadful feeling of heart-break came 
over her. Did the words of the Appleton girls mean that 
she would have to choose between Hugh and all else she 
held dear? Between Hugh and, for instance, those girls 
who were kissing their hands to her ? 




CHAPTER XLV. 

STAININGS. 

FS compared to Mount Norden, Stainings, Colonel 
Hawkeshawe's place, could not be considered 
l-iTge, but it was exceedingly well kept up. It 
was moreover, a home during the greater part 
^ of the year, a house in town being more Uian 
'le owner's means permitted, although he and 
s family made frequent visits to London every 
season and went into society more than many of 
their wealthier neighbours. 

Petronelia only thought of staying with the Hawkeshawes 
a few days Mrs. Saxby was glad she had accepted the 
invitation and Petronelia, when fairly engaged the next 
morning m packing, forgot the misgivings of the past 
evening, and listened with a pleasant sense of returning to 
the amenities of life for the sound of the carriage wheels. 

Only a very few minutes afler the appointed time her 
friends arrived; Petronelia was ready for them, and they 
drove off after a very brief delay. A real carriage, with 
two horses and two men on the box, was a sight that 
Mossomden rarely witnessed ; Stainings being the nearest 
house that could be called a gentieman's, in the country 
sense of the term, and the Stainings people very seldom 
driving that way, as there was no one to call upon about 
Mossomden. 

It was a lovely morning in the end of June, now some 
weeks since Hugh and Petronelia had said good-bye ; there 
had been long-continued rains ; the whole country looked 
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fresh and beautiful as they drove along the level roads, past 
homely farms, and twinkling hop^poles. But presently they 
ascended to the higher ground between Okenden and 
Queston; the small shrub oaks planted singly here and 
there began to give place to great spreading trees, and tall 
shady woods, and a luxury of vegetation unknown among 
the farms. Then, among the rich native growth, came 
well-tended grounds, with graceful exotics here and there in 
the belt of trees behind a clipped thorn hedge, and beyond 
that belt a sweep of sunny green sward, and the tall 
chimneys of a picturesque brick and timber house, a modem 
and elegant rendering of the aboriginal farmhouses, by a 
well-known architect 

" Oh, Gertie ! " said Petronella, as they turned into the 
winding road that led to the house, " how nice it is to come 
back to one's own sort of people ! How lovely everything 
looks ! What an immense time I have been away from 
civilised life! Perhaps it is ungrateful of me to say so 
when people have been so good to me ; but how different 
it all is ! how smooth and bright and finished ! It is 
charming; one doesn't know how charming until one 
loses it" 

" We think Stainings is nice," said Gertie. " We don't 
grumble half enough ; so papa says he must turn tyrant, 
and make our lives a burden to us, or we shall never leave 
him. But, Nella, how well you are looking ! and, if it were 
possible for your beauty to improve, don't you think, 
Connie, we might say she has grown more beautiful ? If 
I thought falling in love would do the same for me, I might 
follow your example ; there is really no knowing. Now 
Connie has been trying it, but it has made her quiet and 
pale. She won't say a word, so I have to talk for two. 
Here we are at home, Nella, and there is mother at the 
window ! We have brought you back in triumph at last" 

How pleasant the kind welcome, the cool, wide house, 
the things grateful to the eye all around and on every hand ! 
And then lunch — most delightful of meals in a well-ap- 
pointed country house, where the young people are happy, 
and the elderlies not too exacting — what a delightful meal 
it is ! And the dainty dishes, too — when one has lived for 

24 
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some months on the ever-recurring leg of mutton — are not 
without their charm. 

How pleasant it all was to Petronella ! Looking beyond 
the great bowls of flowers on the table, and out of tfie broad 
open window — ^the same shape as Mrs. Jireh's at Dod- 
manden, only without its roughness — ^through which came 
the soft, fresh sound of the waving of boughs in the 
summer breeze, and the fragrance of new-mown hay, she 
felt once more among her own class, back again once more 
to the life she had always been used to, before she went to 
live among farmers. It was like breathing native air, after 
long exile. The simple details of the day, the first day 
that she had been among " her own people " since she had 
left town, were for long remembered by her. They were 
nearly all pleasant ; these girls did not roughly attack her 
about Hugh-— they scarcely alluded to her engagement at 
all ; they seemed as if they did not care to speak of it, and 
as she shrank from opening the subject that made conver- 
sation a little irksome; stUl, it was on the whole a very 
pleasant day. But that night, after the girls had left her, 
she suddenly burst into a fit of heavy weeping, such as she 
had never had before since the morning at Okenden, when 
first she had seen Hugh. 

Was she jealous of these girls who had so much of 
everything ? Did it strike her with renewed force how 
much she had lost ? She had scarcely thought of Mount 
Norden since she first met Hugh, until that evening ; now 
she had a strange wish to see it again, and to compare it 
with Stainings ; surely she must have been jealous. The 
old feeling that Mount Norden ought to be hers — was hers 
by right — came back again strongly. Suddenly she wanted 
Mount Norden, wanted it not for herself, but for Hugh ; if 
Hugh were the master of Mount Norden, he might be what 
he liked, and no one would say a word The speeches of 
the Appleton girls, too well-remembered, flashed upon her 
agitated mind with renewed hideousness. Why was she 
not in a position where such insults could not reach her ? 
Was not such a position her birthright? She took out 
Hugh's portrait and kissed it fervently, resolving wildly to 
make everybody know how much better, how much higher. 
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than any other man he was ; and then she set up the little 
stand that contained it on the dressing-table, where she 
meant it to remain all the while she was at Stainings ; she 
would neither have the man of her choice insulted nor 
ignored 

Before she left her room the next morning the two girls 
came in looking beautifully fresh and cool and neat in their 
light summer dresses. Of course they went straight to the 
picture. 

"Then this is the happy man?" said Gertie, taking up 
the photograph. 

" Yes," said Petronella, " that is Hugh Bentham." She 
felt exceedingly nervous as she spoke. 

" It's wonderful, perfectly wonderful," said Gertie, looking 
thoughtfully at it " And I am rarely mistaken in a face. 
It is very fine, isn't it, Connie ? " 

" Yes," said Connie ; and then paused before adding, 
looking attentively at the portrait all the while, *' He looks 
worth saving." 

" He's already a most devout Christian," said Petronella, 
gravely, dreading an Appleton attack in another and more 
refined form. 

" He looks like one," Connie went on, quietly ignoring 
Petronella's evident pain, and still scanning Hugh's broad 
forehead and earnest eyes. " All the greater pity that such 
a man should be an avowed enemy of the Church." 

" That's sheer nonsense ! " exclaimed Petronella, scorn- 
fully, with a sudden flash of indignation. 

" You will not find it so," returned Connie, significantly. 
** A Dissenter is an enemy of the Church ; and that is, I 
fear, what Mr. Bentham is. I am very sorry for you, 
Nella!" 

"Connie," said Petronella, striving hard to speak calmly, 
" not long ago I should have said the same myself; now — I 
am going to say what may sound unkind, but I do not mean 
it for that — now it seems to me as if you were — well, drop- 
ping all your Ks^ my dear / " 

The old bitterness had rushed back again. There was a 
cutting sarcasm in Petronella's tone that sent the colour 
into the girls' faces. 

24 — 2 
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" NeUa 1 " they both exclaimed " Nella 1 " 

" Do you mean it ! " asked Gertie. 

" I do," said Petronella, raising her beautiful head, and 
confronting them with the most superb smile on her lips. 

"Then," said Connie, laying down the portrait, and 
turning away from it, " I think, Gertie, this discussion had 
better close." 

" It had," said Petronella, " and never be re-opened." 

There was a painful silence : the girls took up the knick- 
knacks on the table as if to examine them. Petronella, who 
was now trembling all over, finished her toilet as well as she 
could. 

"It has rained heavily during the night," said Gertie 
Hawkeshawe, after a long and irksome silence ; " but 
I think it is going to be fine. It has taken to raining 
so heavily during the last few Junes. I hope it will clear 
up and get settled, so that we may have a really fine day for 
our garden-party on Saturday. Last year we were nearly 
drowned before we could all get into the house." 

" Are a great many people coming ? " asked Petronella, 
glad of a new topic ; and then they gradually began to con- 
verse again. 

They left her for a few minutes before the breakfast-bell 
sounded. She threw herself on her knees as soon as they 
were gone. How low, how vulgar, modem notions seemed 
to her as compared with the New Testament I How low, 
how vulgar, every one was to her in comparison to Hugh, 
that living epistie she had been reading ! Then she felt 
that she had done wrong ; that she herself had fallen far 
short of that high standard of righteousness. She rose, went 
straight to Connie's room, and found her standing by the 
window, with a very cloudy face. 

" Forgive me, dear, forgive me ! '* she said, throwing her 
arms round Connie, who was small and fragile. " Forgive 
me, I have hurt you?" 

"Oh, it doesn't matter," said Connie, "only— only I 
really am very sorry for you, Nella." 

" Then, dear, you must read the New Testament until 
you are glad ! " said Petronella, kissing her. " And I won't 
say any more. You will forgive me, won't you ? " 
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" You are very good, Nella, very good I think you are 
trying to do what is right," said Connie, returning her kiss. 
" There is the breakfast-bell ; let us go down." 

So that was made up — ^forgiven, but not forgottea 

There was no letter from Hugh that day. Petronella 
knew one was lying on Mrs. Saxby's mantelpiece, waiting to 
be re-addressed and re-posted. 

She sat down to write to him after breakfast ; but as she 
would not tell him anything disagreeable, much as her mind 
was oppressed, her letter was difficult to write, took a long 
while, and, after all, contained very little. 

Later in the day they drove out 

" I should like to see Queston once more," said Petronella, 
as they were starting, " unless you particularly wish to go 
elsewhere ; but I would rather not call upon any one. I 
don't suppose I shall be recognised, it is so many years 
since we left Mount Norden. I was scarcely more than a 
child then." 

They drove through Questoa Very little changed it 
seemed ; a few fresh stones in the churchyard, a few strange 
names over the shops, two or three new houses, a grand 
new school ; here and there a well-remembered face, here 
and there some local peculiarity that once had struck her 
childish fancy ; but no one to courtesy or touch the hat to 
her ; unnoticed the heiress of Mount Norden drove through 
her native village, through Dopefs End and so on to the 
Old Abbot's Road. It was painful but very interesting; 
she forgot her companions, eager only to notice what she 
saw. 

The Old Abbot's Road was dry, but not yet dusty ; the 
sky above it was brilliantly clear ; the fresh leaves of the 
trees and hedges glistened in the sun ; light and shade lay 
on Mount Norden in great masses all about the stately 
chestnuts, and children's laughter mingled with the breeze. 
Her eyes never moved from Mount Norden as the carriage 
passed it The gates were closed ; the Van Noorden 
monsters still sat grinning on the rough stone columns. 
Petronella looked up the broad avenue. Two little girls 
were chasing each other, with hands full of hay, across the 
road between, the trees, beyond which gleamed the great 
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white house, far up on the hilL She looked until they had 
passed all the grounds and the hayfields, then turned away 
without a word After an absence of eight years she had 
again seen Mount Norden — the beautiful home that ought 
to have been her own. It was finer than she had imagined, 
or, perhaps, she was now better able to appreciate its value. 
She scarcely spoke during the rest of the drive. The girls 
thought her lot seemed very hard; they respected her 
silence, and said nothing ; but when they were alone they 
agreed with one another that after all it was a great pity that 
Petronella had not seen that the obviously right thing was 
for her to marry Ray Faulkner. 

" But perhaps she has never had the idea properly put 
before her," said Gertie ; for to no living creature, except 
Hugh Bentham, had Petronella breathed a word as to the 
cause of her flight from London. "How fortunate it is that 
she will be here on Saturday ; and Ray Faulkner admires 
her so much! Really he is a charming fellow; and his father 
is breaking up rapidly. The other man — ^yes — he is 
stopping the way, but that will never do ; from every point 
of view one sees it can never do." 

" We don't want a repetition of this morning's scene, do 
we ? so we musn't say anything," said Connie. 

" Certainly not Still, you know, if things are put very 
plainly before people they sometimes happen to see for 
themselves. I am thankful the Faulkners are all coming 
on Saturday. It would be a good thing if Mount Norden 
were a nice house to visit once more ; there are so few 
about here, we cannot afford to have disagreeable people 
in any of them. Sentiment ought not to be allowed to 
stand in the way of so desirable an arrangement as the Ray 
and Petronella union," said Gertie. 

" But you would not care for a second edition of the 
Lady Van Noorden affair, would you ? " asked Connie, 
thinking, as she spoke, of a young soldier out in India, who 
was never long absent from her Noughts. 

" No ; and I can't help fancying sometimes that Nella 
inherits character as well as mortgages from her estimable 
parents. Of course, I am very fond of her, but I can't 
help seeing that she is as weak as her father, and as im- 
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pulsive as her mother. Remember, we have generally been 
more than a match for her ; we have always made her do 
what we wished. We see things much clearer than she 
does ; and as for considerii^ Uiis ' strolling preacher,' as 
those detestable Appletons call him, why the greatest 
kindness we could do him, as well as her, is to break off the 
engagement I She would only ruin him. Really, when 
one thinks of it, what folly it is I I think I never heard of 
such absurdity I But there's one consolation ; they'll never 
be married — never .' " 




CHAPTER XLVL 

THE POISON OF ASPS. 

ii, and Mrs. Faulkner were in town when 
the invitation from Stainings reached them. 
Mrs. Faulkner, immediatdy after accepting 
it, drove to Bond Street, and devoted the 
whole of her energies to ordering a toilette of 
such subtle and exquisite delicacy, that I 
shrink from describing it, for fear of running my 
])C-n through it It was very successful, Mrs. 
Faulkner was unquestionably the best dressed of Mrs. 
Hawkeshawe's guests. 

" Who is that with Mr. Faulkner ? I did not know he 
had a grown-up daughter," said Petronella to Gertie Hawke- 
shawe, as they stood together on the lawn and noticed the 
Faulkners advancing towards Mrs. Hawkeshawe at a distance 
of perhaps a hundred yards from them. 

" His daughter ! No, his wife. Wonderful woman ! " 
said Gertie. 

" Do you like her ? " asked Petronella. 
" I don't know," said Gertie, shaking her head vaguely; 
"I haven't a notion what she is like — Ray hates her. Here 
he comes. Sensible fellow to get himself up for tennis! 
Ray is quite popular. How do you do, Mr. Faulkner? It 
is going to keep fine, I think ? " 

" How do you do ? You may depend upon the weather. 
I have just had a little private telegram from the clert 
of Miss Van Noorden ! This is indeed an unex- 
pected pleasure ! Are you very well ? ' 
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There was a genuine ring of delight in Ray's voice, and 
a wann red under the brown of his face as he and Petro- 
nella shook hands with perfect frankness and cordiality, as 
if they had been friends for years. 

" I am very pleased to see you again," said Petronella, 
with sudden brightness. And it was quite true, she was 
glad to see him. Was he not in love with the sister of 
Hugh Bentham ? She had never had a brother ; but at 
that moment she had an almost sisterly feeling for Ray. 
They had a very strong interest in common; to meet him, 
then, was almost like meeting a member of one's family in 
a company of strangers. She was unfeignedly glad to see 
hinL They both felt they had a great deal to talk about 
The Hawkeshawe girls were surprised, but the people were 
arriving rapidly, and they had to do their share in receiving 
thenL 

" Have you heard of my visit to a certain cottage a long 
way up the Old Abbofs Road?" began Ray, under his 
voice. He had been obliged to keep his interview with 
Chrissie a dead secret, and was now delighted to find a 
listener with whom^ he might safely discuss the situation. 
"I suppose Bentham has told you that — that he has a 
charming sister, and that, for a long while I " 

" Yes, I know," said Petronella, kindly, helping him out 
of an evident difficulty, and as if by instinct, they both 
turned and began walking along the lawn away from the 
people. 

" She's a dear little thing," Ray went on, " not that she 
is particularly diminutive, but you know what I mean, you 
know the kind of being. I suppose seeing Bentham in the 
seventh heaven incited me to the decisive plunge ; so, in 
spite of all sorts of wretched hindrances, I went down to 
The Cottage. It was awkward, you know, because I was sure 
that they had taken her away from Doper's End — but you 
have been told about that — I mean, I was not in a position 
to make a call, so I had to use a little harmless fiction, and 
they didn't have me turned out They were so nice to me, 
and I talked to them about Bentham, and they wanted more ; 
and they gave me something to eat because they thought 
I might not be asked to lunch with the friends I had in- 
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vented for the occasion. They were such kind, simple 
ladies ! She had on the most lovely thing in the way of a 
dress — white, it was, and soft, the sort of stuff angels wear, 
I imagine. She looked so sweet" 

"I'm glad you liked them," said Petronella, who had 
been deeply interested with the narrative, and had listened 
as attentively as even Ray could desire. " I feel afraid of 
Mrs. Bentham myself." 

"Oh, you needn't be," said Ray, who was now on per- 
fectly easy terms with his auditor. " But she is really a 
very sensible woman, and knows a great deal ; she took me 
to see the room she was doing up for Hugh, and showed me 
his new books, and, luckily, I happened to know at least 
the names of them ; so I got on very well" 

" And the house ? Go into detail a little, please," said 
Petronella. "This is interesting to me." 

" Oh, the house," began Ray, and he happened to catch 
his father in the act of looking at him from the other side 
of the lawn. " Let us go and see if all the hay is spoiled," 
he said, and before his father's eye he and Petronella 
strolled away, side by side, towards the hayfields. Up to 
that moment Ray's mind had been entirely occupied with 
his talk, now he instantly resolved to turn the position to 
account His father knew nothing of his interviews with 
Chrissie ; but he did know that Ray had declared Miss Van 
Noorden to be exceedingly beautiful Ray as he strolled 
off with Petronella resolved to make his father believe that 
he was quite willing to be Hugh Bentham's rival So they 
talked about The Cottage and its inmates, and even of the 
concert and the moonlight walk — Ray being by this time 
quite proud of Chrissie for turning him out of the school 
He told her also something (very little, for he was 
thoroughly ashamed of it) of the quarrel between his father 
and Mr. Bentham ; he had, in fact, a long conversation with 
Petronella before Jack Hawkeshawe succeeded in getting 
him to the tennis ground. 

"Where," as Ray turned back to remark sotto voce to 
Petronella, "where I met my fate. She does play so well ! " 

The remark was inaudible to any except the person to 
whom it was addressed ; but the accompanying movement 
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and Petronella*s smile that followed it were not thrown 
away upon Mr. Faulkner, who was then standing with 
several more or less elderly people watching the players. 

"Miss Hawkeshawe," said Mr. Faulkner, going up to 
Gertie, " I am delighted to see our interesting young friend, 
Miss Van Noorden, looking so well, and, I think, one might 
almost say — eh — happy." There was something pompous, 
and formal and solemn, yet at the same time curiously 
servile, in his manner and speech. 

" Yes, indeed," said Gertie Hawkeshawe, promptly. 
"Adversity seems to agree with some people." 

" She is — hum — certainly a very beautiful young lady," 
Mr. Faulkner went on. " An ornament, if I may venture 
to say so, to the whole county — to a county boasting so 
much beauty," with a flattering bow to Gertie. "But 
reports reach me, which I hope, however, may be without 
foundation, that the county is likely to lose her. Perhaps 
you can inform me as to the truth of these reports ? " 

" You mean about her engagement to a — a Mr. Bent- 
ham ? I think that's the name." 

" I believe that was the name that was mentioned to me. 

I trust I have been mistaken, for " then Mr. Faulkner 

proceeded to say a few words about Hugh Bentham's 
father, which made Gertie Hawkeshawe look very grave 
indeed 

" I regret it most deeply, most deeply, I assure you," he 
added, in conclusion. " I had hoped that I might have 
had the pleasure of knowing that Miss Van Noorden would 
one day be the mistress of Mount Norden. My son 
admires her exceedingly ; we have all become attached to 
the place, we would none of us, I think, willingly see it in 
the public market Ray — although, perhaps, as his father 
I ought not to speak so plainly — is really a most admirable 
fellow — clever and affectionate — altogether a most charm- 
ing fellow. Perhaps you do not know," lowering his voice, 
confidentially, " but it is rather a remarkable coincidence, 
they are, widiin a few hours, exactiy the same age. My 
dear," to Mrs. Faulkner, who now joined him, " I think 
you have not yet spoken to Miss Van Noorden ; she is by 
that copper-beech with the Hackledens. Let us go to 
her." 
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" Miss Van Noorden, may I be permitted to introduce 
my wife ? " 

Miss Van Noorden murmured something about "most 
happy," and bowed, catching, as she did so, Mrs. Faulk- 
ner's steel-coloured eyes under the lovely, lovely hat She 
did not wonder that even Gertie Hawkeshawe, shrewd as she 
was, could not fathom them ; it seemed impossible to pene- 
trate beneath their shining surface. And her voice was 
like them. Petronella did not wonder that Ray disliked 
Mrs. Faulkner, not, perhaps, for what she did, but for what 
she was, or was not Mr. Faulkner left them alone, and 
they talked company talk for a few minutes, while Mr. 
Faulkner went round to the Colonel, and abused Mr. 
Bentham to him in very plain language ; being rewarded 
while so doing by seeing Ray run across the grass, racquet 
in hand, to Petronella's chair, where she sat fanning herself 
with a large black faa He saw Ray bend towards her, 
and say something that must have been interesting to both. 

"None of them play as she plays; her eye is so quick, 
and her aim so sure ! " were Ray's simple words, to which he 
added, after a pleasant remark from Petronella, "and she 
wore an apron all covered with yellow jessamine and forget- 
me-nots ! Most lovely !" Ray, as he returned to the 
tennis-ground, grinned with delight to think how pleased his 
father would have been could he have known their meaning; 
but probably had his father been absent he would have said 
them all the same, only there was a piquancy about this 
double game that he thoroughly enjoyed 

And was Ray Faulkner really pleased to be on such 
friendly terms with the most beautiful girl in all the com- 
pany ? Would he have been human had he been totally 
indifferent ? But the last thing he said to Petronella was, 
" You will put in a little word for me, when you write, won't 
you? Heaven knows when I may be able to see her 
again ! " 

" Of course I will — and not a little one, a strong one ! " 
she answered, with a smile that was far more dangerous than 
she could have imagined. 

On the whole Petronella enjoyed herself very fairly that 
afternoon. Mr. and Mrs. Faulkner, whom she had dreaded 
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meeting, had kept away from her, except for a few minutes, 
and Ray, as the lover — under great difficulties — of Hugh 
Bentham's sister, was really quite charming. 

"And I think, Nella," said Gertie Hawkeshawe, when 
every one had gone, "that, for an engaged girl, you flirted 
pretty considerably ! " 

"I?" exclaimed Petronella, opening her eyes wide, and 
seeming much amused "I? — ^with whom, pray? With 
the ever-beauteous Hackleden ? " 

"Oh, no; with someone a great deal nearer your own 
age — ^with Ray Faulkner." 

" If you only knew ! " Petronella said, and laughed as 
she very seldom laughed ; but it is a proof that she possessed 
more strength of mind than her friends gave her credit for, 
that, although they tried to make her tell them what she 
knew, and why she laughed, she never dropped a hint about 
Ray and Chrissie ; poor little Chrissie, sitting all alone in 
her room, trying to study her Sunday-school lesson, and 
wondering all the time if Ray would be at that garden- 
party, and whether he would give Petronella some message 
for her ! 

Petronella, going up to Hugh's portrait as soon as she 
was alone, took it up and looked at it, and said, " Dear, I 
have thought of you all the time ; every moment of tiie 
time ! " But as she gazed at it, it occurred to her that not 
once that afternoon had she been congratulated on her 
engagement 

Not once ! Perhaps no one knew of it That would 
mean that the Hawkeshawes were ashamed to speak of it 
Perhaps it was known — then silence meant that no one 
approved ; that she alone and unsupported would have to 
maintain her ground against all the world 

She could not pretend that her friends* opinions were 
nothing to her; they were much, so much, that for 
no one else than Hugh Bentham would she have dared to 
oppose them. 

She felt hurt and indignant " As if a man with a face 
like that were not worth them all ! " she said, over and over 
agaia 




CHAPTER XLVII. 

PETRONELLA AT THE COTTAGE. 

RHILE Petronella was sitting in her room at 
Stainings, thinking bitterly enough how 
every one was trying to force her and Hugh 
apart, Hugh himself had turned wearily 
from his books, and, for the second time 
that day, was writing to her. 
Never, as long as he could remember, had any 

ii.irk tired him so completely as this constant 

reading and studying. He worked at it steadily, plodding 
along with an even application that had become natural 
to him ; but study was indeed a weariness such as his 
artistic work had never b^n. He felt it must be done — 
there was no help for it ; but he inwardly rebelled against 
the great cram system that was taking all the pleasure out 
of his daily life, although he said little about it 

" That morning," he wrote, " as he was returning from 
his tutor's, he had met a dog like the one that had 
walked with him to Mrs. Saxby's on the day he had left 
Mossomden, and It had brought it all back to him so 
vividly. All day long he had been in heart at Mossomden, 
and Petronella had been so near him, so near that it had 
seemed as if he could touch her ; yet when he put out his 
hand there was nothing but books. She was gone, and 
only books remained. Did it mean that she was coming 
to him ? His mother was writing to her ; would she come ? 
There were white lilies blooming in the garden ; he saw 
them as he looked up from his work. He fencied he 
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could see her walking among them. Would she come 
before they faded ? " 

He stopped writing when he had gone so far ; he felt 
there were several difficulties in the way. She knew so 
little of his family, and there were those evil reports 
everywhere. " Should he and his mother and Chrissie 
come for her, or would Colonel Hawkeshawe bring her to 
their cottage ? " he went on, and then told her of the 
difficulties that he foresaw, and of the cloud still hanging 
over his home. He hid nothing from her, but it pained 
him greatly to have again to refer to it 

Petronella's first thought on reading this letter was to 
return at once to Mrs. Saxby's, and to ask Hugh to come 
down and fetchher as he had suggested ; but as soon as 
she mentioned it every one of the Hawkeshawes objected, 
and hardly, I think, taking all things into consideration, 
without reason. 

^^ After what I have been told, I should not like a 
daughter of mine to go to The Cottage without my knowing 
a little more of Mr. Bentham's position," said the Colonel 
to Petronella ; '^ and I think it is only due to my old friend, 
your father, to tell you so distinctly, Nella, painful as it is 
for me to say it and for you to hear it" 

"It is all Mr. Faulkner's doing," said Petronella, and 
the colour that flushed her face burned and stung her with 
sharp physical pain. 

" I have heard it from other sources," said the Colonel 

"It all comes from Mr. Faulkner," said Petronella agaia 
The words hurt her terribly. 

" I like the young man," said the Colonel, touched by 
Petronella's evident distress. " I should be unwilling to 
think evil of any family of which that young fellow was a 
member. He carries their credentials, as well as his own, 
in his face. But the world is a strange place, Nella ; one 
has to be very cautious. Stay here a little longer — ^we are 
all glad to have you with us — and I will try to find out more 
about your new friends. That is my advice ; but, of course, 
you will do just as you like. You are your own mistress ; 
but pray be careful" 

"It is very kind of you to take so much trouble about 
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me. I will do as you advise," said Petronella, with much 
shame and hesitation. It was unspeakably humiliating and 
shocking to her to have to go on. " But do you know the 
reason of Mr. Faulkner's animosity to Mr. Bentham? 
Surely that explains alL" 

" Yes, I know ; and, between ourselves, there is much to 
be said for such an arrangement of affairs as he desires. 
Well, I am very glad you are not going to run away just 
yet Connie is rather too quiet, isn't she ? " 

The interview closed, but that invitation from Mrs. 
Bentham let loose the whole of the Hawkeshawes upon this 
one fragile girl. The Colonel said no more, but his wife 
and Gertie lost no opportunity of putting her engagement 
before Petronella in the light of utter social ruia And 
poor little Connie, who was really a very good, kind being, 
was so concerned about the probable effect of Hugh's 
teaching upon Petronella, that she became convinced tiiat 
to break off the engagement was a duty she owed to the 
Church, and that she was doing God service in working for 
that end. 

Poor little Connie ! When Petronella was without any- 
thing but the merest form, the veriest husk, of religion, 
Connie had been very slightly concerned about her ; but no 
sooner had Petronella taken the step that might lead beyond 
those ecclesiastical boundaries, within which alone Connie 
recognised the Church, than she set to work with passionate 
ardour to hold her back. It is nineteen centuries since St 
Paul wrote that " The kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost," and great has been the company of preachers since 
those days, yet the truth spreads slowly ; but — // spreads, 
Constance Hawkeshawe, however, did not know that true 
teaching 5 that kingdom was an outward and visible one to 
her, and very definitely walled around. Naturally small and 
weak, not in very good health, and secretly pining for her 
absent lover, she threw herself with all the force she had 
into the task of separating — in the name of God — ^her 
friend, Petronella Van Noorden, from the only being, since 
her little sister's death, who had ever brought the Kingdom 
of Heaven near to her. 
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The details of Connie's procedure are so uncongenial to 
me, that I cannot put them on paper. She sowed seed that 
one day sprang up ; but when the harvest came, was she glad? 

It was a fortnight before Colonel Hawkeshawe satisfied 
himself that what had been circulated about Mr. Bentham 
was entirely of Mr. Faulkner's own fabrication ; but this, 
even with his liking for Hugh personally, did not prevent 
his considering the connection one he should hardly desire 
for a daughter of his own ; and he was an honourable man, 
anxious to do for his late friend's child what he would wish 
done in this particular for his own. 

It was a very dreadful fortnight to Petronella. Mrs. 
Saxby thought she was looking paler and thinner when she 
re-entered the green-panelled sitting-room ; the returning 
health she had noticed with such pleasure when Petronella 
had left seemed to have been checked in its progress. 

The two Hawkeshawe girls drove her over. She clung to 
them as they bade her good-bye ; she felt as if she were 
parting for ever from "her own people." The sound of the 
departing carriage wheels, as she heard them from her 
window, filled her with desolation ; her friends were leaving 
her all alone — she was going to act for herself against them 
all. It was dreadful to her. " But Hugh is worth them all !" 
she said to herself She was quite certain of it ; yet she felt 
desperately in need of reassurance on that as on every point. 
She was but one weak girl against all her world. " Oh, 
Hugh, Hugh, are you not worth them all ? " she cried, and 
sat down at once and began a letter to Mrs. Bentham, ac- 
cepting her invitation, a letter which she presently broke off 
while she went to consult Mrs. Saxby. 

She found Mrs. Saxby in the kitchen preparing the fiiiit 
for her great annual jam-making. Eva was with her. 

" If Eva could find me an apron, I could help with those 
currants," said Petronella. 

But you are tired," said Mrs. Saxby. 
Oh, no, I'm not," said Petronella. " Besides I want to 
talk to you." 

So Eva found a great apron, but was most ungratefully 
sent away after having rendered this service. 

" There's something very pleasant in sitting down to this 

25 
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sort of work,*' said Petronella, brightening up with a sudden 
rebound from her depression, the sight of herself in the 
apron pleasing her, and making her laugh at hersel£ " I 
wonder if I have a talent for domesticity hidden away some- 
where," she added, putting both her white hands into a 
great basket of red currants. 

"Every woman has, more or less," said Mrs. Saxby. 
** And so, Nella, they have all been worrying you at Stain- 
ings ? I can see it without your telling me." 

" They are all trying to drag me away from Hugh," said 
Petronella, picking the fruit off a stalk very carefully. And 
then she told Mrs. Saxby about her proposed visit to The 
Cottage, and discussed the feasibility of Hugh's plan. Mrs. 
Saxby was delighted. 

" Why not ? " she asked " I'll give you up the dining- 
room, and you can be hostess."* 

" Can I ? That would be charming ; but then Eva 
couldn't send us up a nice little dinner, could she ? " 

" I think she could with the assistance of some one I 
know," said Mrs. Saxby, smiling. 

" Yourself, of course. I shouldn't like to give you the 
trouble." 

" I should not do it if it were a trouble. Besides, you will 
have to help, and it will be great fun for me to see you. You 
will have to beat the eggs for the custards, and aU sorts of 
things. You're getting on quite grandly with those currants. 
Oh, you have a fine tsdent somewhere ! " 

" You're only laughing at me ! " 

"No, really, you only want teaching ; and now is the time 
to learn. What day wUl you fix upon for your friends ? " 

" I must leave that to them. Do you know, I fancy I 
should like housework very much," said Petronella, turning 
up her face as if she had suddenly made a wonderful dis- 
covery. 

"Of course. I tell you every woman does like it in her 
heart, whatever else she may say, and as for learning how to 
do it, no one could have been more utterly ignorant of it 
than I was when I was with you at Mount Norden, You 
soon enjoy it when you once get into the way of it" 

" I really believe so," said Petronella. She certainly felt 
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much happier helping to prepare for the jam-making than 
she had been for the last fortnight at Stainings. 

So over the red currants and raspberries it was all 
arranged, and, the people at The Cottage concurring, 
nothing remained but to prepare for the visit Petronella 
was very happy during th^ few intervening days; happy 
that she was again to see Hugh, and that, sorely as she had 
been tried, by no slight word or thought had she been 
otherwise than perfectly true and loyal to him. Every one 
at Mossomden was kind to her. She went up the Sacred 
Way and around Okenden by herself, but she neither felt 
dull nor lonely ; even the sky and fields seemed kind to 
her there. There the sweet spirit of reconciliation with all 
things, which had flown away during her visit to Stainings, 
possessed her again, and she often sang a snatch of a song 
or of a h)nnn, scarcely knowing what prompted her to do so, 
but feeling very happy. 

The day came. She helped with the little dinner — ^lunch 
being unknown in that region — she beat the eggs for the 
custard ; she prepared the fiiiit for the tart ; she carefully 
improved upon Eva's laying of the cloth, and filled the 
' vases with such flowers as the farmhouse garden and the 
hedge-rows provided, thoroughly enjoying it all, and being 
quite convinced that she had discovered her hidden talent 
She had, also, the day before, managed to do her own 
packing, and that so neatly that she had been obliged to call 
up Mrs. Saxby to see how well it was done. 

" Really, how nice I have made the place look ! " she 
exclaimed, as she hovered about the dining-room before she 
ran upstairs to change her dress. " Even if Hugh and I 
were very poor, we might still have things very nice 1 " 
And she took several turns up and down, altering this and 
that, and telling herself that she believed she was, after all, 
a domestic woman. 

Presently she saw Mr. Saxby depart for the station, and 
then she began to expect Hugh in real earnest She 
finished up her little arrangements, dressed herself carefully, 
wearing a cluster of wild rose and honeysuckle at her throat 
to relieve her mourning, and then sat in the broad window 
settle of her room, looking along the quiet sunny road,' 

25—2 
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beyond the two grass-plots and the red brick garden path, 
that lay so cool in the shadow of the house, waiting for her 
guests with happy, expectant love. 

Presently there they were — there was Hugh, with his hat 
lifted, and the bright sunshine on his head. She ran down- 
stairs and to the doorstep, pausing there a moment Hugh 
hurried along the path ; she went towards him; they met ; 
he took both her hands, and kissed her, then, linlung her 
arm within his own, he led her to the gate. 

" Mother, here is Petronella ! " 

" Ah, my dear child ! " and Mrs. Bentham folded Petro- 
nella in her arms with such a true, motherly embrace, and 
kissed her so fervently, that the poor girl could hardly bear 
it ; it touched a fibre of her being that was yet tender with 
loss. " My dear child, you have made my Hugh so 
happy ! " 

" Dear Mrs. Bentham, thank you for all your kind letters," 
said Petronella, hardly knowing what to say. " And is that 
Chrissie ? How do you do, Chrissie ? You seem quite an 
old friend now, I have heard so much about you. Come in, 
Mrs. Bentham ; you must be tired after your journey. How 
good of you to take so much trouble for me ! " 

Now, I think the dinner and the talk may very well be 
left to the unassisted imagination. The dinner, I need only 
just say in passing, was a perfect success, and Miss Van 
Noorden certainly was all that one could wish as a hostess. 
Hugh was enormously proud of her. After dinner Petro- 
nella and Hugh may be trusted to go over to Dodmanden 
to call upon Jireh Withenden, for there will be time for a 
stroll and a cup of tea before Mr. Saxby's chaise is ready 
again. Mrs. Bentham and Chrissie may also be allowed to 
wander along the Sacred Way ; the mother, with flushing 
cheek and moistened eye, going over once more the story of 
an April morning long ago, and Chrissie sympathising with 
all her heart, half expecting that Ray Faulkner would in 
some mysterious manner appear there, and wholly full of 
delight by a detailed account of a certain garden-party, 
which Petronella had found time to give her before they had 
started for their walk. 

But Mrs. Bentham and her daughter came down the road, 
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walking on the top of the causeway, and met no figure com- 
ing toward them, standing out dark against the deep blue 
distance. They came back together, looking very happy ; 
but there was no one else with them, although a few miles 
along the road above Okenden Bonnie Bird's hoofs were 
ringing, and Ray was urging on his horse at the top of his 
speed, as if anxious to reach some given point 

Too late ! Too late ! They had all been gone more than a 
quarter of an hour when Ray reached Mr. Saxb/s house. He 
saw no Chrissie that day, and he went home surly enough. It 
was no fault of his that he was late. He only heard that very 
afternoon that she was coming, from Jack Hawkeshawe, 
whom he happened to meet quite by chance. It was a long 
while before Chrissie knew within how few miles of each 
other they had been that day she and her mother had gone 
up to look at Okenden. Had they met then how different 
all might have been ! 

A profound sense of rest came upon Petronella during 
the first week or two of her stay at The Cottage. Domestic 
affection, the one thing that all her life she had longed for, 
seemed at last within her reach. She and Hugh were 
serenely happy together. She walked down the Old Abbot's 
Road with him every morning when he went to his tutor's, 
and there was generally another stroll in the evening. She 
learned duets with Chrissie ; she was willing to be instructed 
in domestic matters by Mrs. Bentham ; she went to Sunday- 
school, and sat in the infant class-room while Hugh made 
the babies sing, and she even managed to tell them a story, 
to Hugh's infinite wonder and delight 

Everything she said and did was very wonderful to the 
simple-minded Hugh. It was a daily marvel to him that 
any human being could be so perfect as she was in his eyes. 

Social and ecclesiastical life at The Cottage and at Holt 
Park Chapel were, however, something quite new and 
strange to Petronella, and the difTerence between life at The 
Cottage and life as she had hitherto seen it, instead of 
growing less as she knew it better, became more and more 
apparent It was not a broad distinction, such as there was 
between Stainings and Mossomden, but a something subtle, 
always felt, yet difficult to describe. 
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When, as a very poor young married couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bentham had furst come to The Cottage, they would 
have had scarcely any social position at all had it not been 
that Mrs. Bentham was the niece of John Frome, of Ques- 
ton. The "letter of dismission," transferring "our sister, 
Mrs. Bentham," from the fellowship of the Baptist Church 
at Doper's End to the church of the same faith and order 
at Holt Park, then under the pastoral care of the Rev. J. T. 
Holford, was accompanied by a private note from Mr. Frome, 
one of whose sons had been a fellow-student with Mr. Hol- 
ford at the quaint old college that used to stand on Stepney 
Green, and the result had been that Mr. and Mrs. Ben^am 
had soon found themselves moving in a far better circle than 
they would in all probability have occupied without such an 
introduction. 

Most Baptist churches are gathered from among the poor 
or the lower middle classes, but there are exceptions ; and 
the congregation among which Hugh and Chrissie found 
themselves every Sunday was one of the exceptions. The 
Benthams were, I suppose, in their early days, the poorest 
people there. 

The neighbourhood grew. The Church grew also very 
rapidly after Dr. Galton came; and a particularly well- 
ten'ded ecclesiastical garden it was, although, far from being 
"walled around," it was only separated from other gardens 
by the lowest of hedges, in which numerous gates always 
stood open. 

There was very little electricity in the theological atmo- 
sphere at Holt Park. They were a quiet, peaceful people, 
who shunned polemics as a rule, and devoted themselves to 
culture, liberal sentiments, and practical good works. 

Next to such sacred words as are to be found in the 
Bible, "culture" was their great term; next to practical 
righteousness, the cultivation of "culture" their chief 
concern. 

They had a simple but beautiful Gothic chapel, carefully 
finished and appointed Their "literary society'' was the 
best in the neighbourhood; and they gave choice concerts of 
the finest music in their school-room. 

Their young people grew up with a great love of know- 
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ledge. They did well, as a rule, in after life ; and although 
many of them wandered off into other sections of the 
Christian Church, they took with them much of the solidity, 
yet eagerness, of character they had acquired in the spiri 
tual home of their childhood, for which they generally re- 
tained an affectionate respect 

Now Petronella's education was exceedingly superficial ; 
she was keen to detect solecisms and minute deviations 
from the established code of good manners ; but, beyond 
that, she knew very little, so she soon felt singularly ill at 
ease among the Holt Park people. She could not play 
Bach's fugues, nor take a part in Mozart's masses, nor dis- 
cuss Shakespearian characters, nor Darwinism, nor eccle- 
siastical and political problems, nor analyse the style and 
sermons of great living preachers, nor give abstracts from 
the last missionary or Sunday-school reports; she had not 
studied Greek, mathematics, and physical science, like Dn 
Galton's daughters, nor hospital nursing, like the senior 
deacon's niece, nor ragged-schools, nor sanitation, nor, in 
fact, any of those subjects which, scoff as people may, are 
certainly making the world more habitable. 

Hugh's people were, consequently, although socially her 
inferiors, morally, intellectually, and spiritually her supe- 
riors. 

She was some time in finding this out, but, when she had 
discovered it, how could she be quite at home with them ? 
Indeed, say what one will, it is extremely difficult to be at 
home except among " one's own people," whoever they may 
be. And that Petronella felt very distinctly. 

There were things that annoyed her. The Cottage was a 
better house and better kept up than many a one in which 
she had stayed before now — she could not find a fault with 
any one of its inmates; but Mrs. Bentham would as soon 
have thought of calling upon the few people about Holt 
Park and Abbot's Hill with whom Petronella would rank, as 
Mrs. Saxby, of Mossomden, upon the rector's wife, or upon 
the Hawkeshawes of Stainings. 

Dr. Galton and his family simply appalled her. 

" If Hugh is to have a Church like the Doctor's, loughc 
to go. to Girton," she said, " and that would be impossible 
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for me — I am much too stupid Why am I such a dunce, 
when every one else is so learned ? " 

She tried very hard to follow the Doctor's sermons, but 
she could not It was very humiliating ; there was everyone 
else listening to them, and evidently understanding them, 
for Dr. Galton had no need to preach down to his people. 
At table it would all be discussed, and she would have 
not a word to say. She was unused to life on so high a 
level ; it wearied her. Her own set, of bygone days, had 
not been a particularly intelligent one; she had always 
shunned people who "went in for things thoroughly." 
Then August came and nearly every one went away. She 
knew all her own friends would be scattered over the earth ; 
she felt they were all gone very far off from her, and had 
left her alone among strangers in a strange land ; with Hugh, 
certainly, with whom she would have gone to the world's 
end, but still the land itself was strange, and so were its 
inhabitants. 

" And we are not going away this autumn," said Mrs. 
Bentham to Petronella : " because there is Hugh to send to 
Cambridge, so we must be economical I am afraid 
you will miss it, dear — it will be dull, of course ; still there 
is a great pleasure in saving for Hugh, isn't there ? " 

" How good you are, Mrs. Bentham ! No, I shall not be 
at all dull, if you will let me stay here." 

She could not help the exclamation. They were good — 
far better than she had ever yet been ; they denied them- 
selves for Hugh — her father had never denied himself any- 
thing he fancied ; if he had done so, how different all might 
have been now, thought his daughter. " But then I might 
never have met Hugh." And Hugh was still worth all and 
everything. 

It was, however, very dull when the people were gone, 
and there were no callers to break the monotony of the 
days. Petronella had plenty of time to reflect upon the 
teaching of the Appleton girls ; and the sowing of Gertie 
and Connie began to come up and bear fruit The house 
was very quiet Mrs. Bentham's extreme dread of having 
Hugh disturbed often made his presence at home irksome 
instead of pleasant When Hugh was out Chrissie would 
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sing as she went about ; all over the house you heard her 
bright voice, her swift feet, her merry laugh ; but no sooner 
was Hugh known to be in his study than the slightest noise 
irritated Mrs. Bentham, and it was in vain for Hugh to 
declare that the stillness had precisely the same effect upon 
him. 

Sometimes Petronella would steal up to the study very 
softly, and cautiously opening the door, as if it belonged to 
a sick room, would whisper, " Hugh, may I come and sit by 
the window ? I won't speak a word." 

" Oh, if you only would ! " Hugh would exclaim. " I'm 
not used to all this quiet ; it is death-like. Why, Chrissie 
and I used to sing and shout up here in this very room, but 
now it's like a grave ; do let me feel there is some living 
creature near ! How lovely you look against that open 
window ! The Thames in the distance is so beautiful, all 
*clad in colours of the air.' How well that soft, airy back- 
ground and all that atmosphere goes with you ! " he went 
on one day, turning from his work and surveying her critic- 
ally, as if he were arranging her for a picture. " Well, I 
must be getting on ; pegging away is the only thing that will 
get me through. Ah, well ! " 

"Was that last sigh for the 'traps' upstairs?" asked 
Petronella. 

" I feel I was very fond of them," said he, with a regretful 
smile ; "fonder than I thought I was." 

" They are not put away for ever, I suppose ? " asked 
Petronella. 

" Oh, no, only for two or three years. I wish I could paint 
you as you are now. Perhaps you had better sit somewhere 
else ; that is a picture I cannot help looking at, and I 
absolutely must go on working." 

Another day when she went up and opened the door so 
cautiously, Hugh said, " I'm not ill, dear ; why do you come 
in as if this were a sick room ? " 

" Hugh," said Petronella, rather under her voice, " I want 
to ask you a question — don't I speak English properly ? " 

"Speak English — what an idea! " laughed Hugh. "What 
can have put it into your head ? Your accent is beautiful 
My mother has said something to you ? " 
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"She only told me an anecdote, and I made a silly 
remark," said Petronella, a little uneasily. 

" Never mind, it*s only a little hobby of hers — a fortunate 
one for me. She taught me how to speak — to articulate, I 
mean ; she also hammered some sort of a notion of grammar 
into me. I suppose she taught me nearly all I know of 
those things." 

" I shall never be able to teach any one anything ! you 
are all a great deal too clever for me," said Petronella, 
ruefully. 

" Petronella, how can you say so, when you have taught 
me so much aheady ? " 

" Perhaps I had better have left that teaching undone," 
she said, looking down at the lisse frilling of her cuff, whidi 
she was pulling to pieces without knowing what she was 
doing. " Perhaps it would have been better for you, had 
you remained an artist ; perhaps I have only injured you 
by — by helping to make you a preacher." 

" My darling, injured me ? " 

" Perhaps " — with a cloudy voice and face. 

"No, there is no * perhaps;' never say it again. You 
know too well not only what you are to me, but the good 
you have done me." 

" I'm not so good as you think I am, Hugh ! I am not — 
I doubt almost whether I am a Christian at all," said she, 
sadly, so sadly that Hugh left his books and walked up and 
down the garden with her for half an hour. 

Hugh declared the time was well spent, and that he read 
all the harder afterwards. I do not like to question Hugh's 
veracity ; I am sure he meant to speak the truth. Never- 
theless, I am reminded how Fabyan, the chronicler, some- 
times rec9rds an event circumstantially enough, "which," 
adds he, quaintly, " isforfoolys to believe,^' 

Petronella liked that little stolen walk with Hugh very 
much — it was only one among many — but Mrs. Bentham's 
anecdote annoyed her ; in spite of all Hugh could say, she 
thought it had been told on purpose to entrap her ; whereas 
that good, kind woman, Mrs. Bentham, had only related it 
because it was the gem of her collection, for which she had 
a collector's weakness. It rankled and rankled in Petro- 
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nella's heart until she was not at all sure whether she liked 
Hugh's mother or not* 

Petronella was altogether in a very uncertain state of 
mind during the latter part of her visit at The Cottage. Two 
things, however, remained firm — her love for Hugh and her 
fsdth in his Divine Master. Some of the fresh fervour of 
the earnestness she had known at Okenden had died out, it 
is true ; the reaction, after so much excitement, left her de- 
pressed and full of doubts about herself and her own 
incerity. 

After a while a feeling of settled dissatisfaction with her 
circumstances took possession of her. The thought that 
she had no home of her own made her unhappy once more; 
the burden of care that she had once cast on the Great 
Burden-bearer she was again trying to carry for herself; and, 
except when alone with Hugh, she was secretly discontented 

It would take too long to trace all the minute causes that 
led to this state of mind ; but surely and steadily they grew, 
with the rapid growth of minute things, and Petronella be- 
came very uncomfortable at The Cottage, and felt very clearly 
that Hugh's people were not her people. 

One Saturday evening Hugh was busy preparing a sermon 
which he was to preach at a Mission Hall belonging to Holt 
Park Church the next morning. Chrissie had stolen away 
to study the lesson for her class, Mr. and Mrs. Bentham 
were gardening, and Petronella found herself all alone in the 
bay-window of the double drawing-room. 

It had been a sunny day. The Venetian blinds of the 
front windows were still down ; there was a solemn tone of 
deep, dark green all over the further end of the room, al 
though the sunbeams were dancing on the wall near her. 

She had seen little of Hugh all day, except at meals. 

* I have already referred to Mrs. Bentham's singularly loyal affec- 
tion for prepositions ; the little anecdote was connected with her 
favourite part of speech. Here it is : — A teacher in a school, talking con- 
fidentially with one of her elder pupils, remarked, '* Now between you and 
I.** "Oh," said the ^irl, "my papa says, 'Between you and me,' and 
my papa is a clergyman , so he must know what is right He says preposi- 
tions govern the objective case." '* Very true,'* said the governess, 
*• but Where's the preposition ? " 

" And where was it? " asked Petronella, innocently enough. 
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" Ah ! Hugh cares for his work more than for me ! " The 
thought crossed her mind ; for an instant it saddened her, 
and then, remembering what Hugh's work would be, she 
was angry with herself. Raising her eyes, she started ; there 
was some one at the other end of the room ; it was an in- 
stant before she knew it was but the reflection of herself in 
the long panel of glass between the opposite windows. 

Herself, and alone ! The solitary figure seemed to be 
sitting out of doors ; behind it, the river and distant shore — 
beside it, tall trees glistening in the evening sunlight It 
was not a gloomy picture, but so lonely, so solitary. So 
solitary might she sit, she fancied, many an evening in the 
days to come, when she should be Hugh's wife, but not in a 
beautiful room like that ; and then she thought of the pastor 
of Elim, and of the young curate and his wife in the stifling 
room under the scorching slates. She felt in very low spirits. 
Perhaps the Hawkeshawes had been right, perhaps she had 
made a mistake, not in Hugh — oh, not in Hugh — Hugh was 
far better than she had thought him, but in — but then how 
was she to live without him ? The postman knocked ; there 
was a long letter from some girls who seemed to be enjoying 
themselves exceedingly during their autumnal rambling. 

" What bright lives ! and I ? " 

Her meditations were more sad than profitable ; I almost 
think she was crying when she heard Hugh's step on the 
stairs, and called to him. 

He came up to the window. He was looking tired and 
troubled, hardly like the calm young hero of Mossomden. 

" IVe been working hour after hour on my sermon, but I 
cannot get it together," he said, dolefully. " Let us go out 
Dear love, how beautiful you look sitting there against the 
river ! But you'll come out with me. Who has been 
writing you such a long letter ? Come, darling ! " He took 
her hands and lifted her up, she smiling the whDe like Hugh's 
own Petronella. So she put her letter into her pocket, and 
thrust back all her dissatisfied thoughts, but he destroyed 
neither. 

They went out ; the sermon was complete in Hugh's 
mind when they returned. The drawing-room was lighted 
up then ; Chrissie was at the piano singing, the parents at 
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the window. Hugh and Petronella did not go in, but 
paced up and down the lawn, watching the lights along the 
opposite shore come twinkling out one by one. 

" What is that Chrissie is singing ? How exquisite ! I 
have not heard that before," said Petronella. 

" You know the song she sings from Milton's * UAllegro,' 
about the merry bells ? This is the minor movement at the 
end of * Sweet bird that shun'st the noise of folly,' from 
' II Penseroso.' 

" ' And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry, smooth-shaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon, 
Riding near her highest noon.' 

Handel and Milton ! How marvellously the musician 
understands the poet ! Do you hear how gently the minor 
music ascends, half-tone by half-tone, like the rising moon ? 
But the poet's words had to wait a hundred years before 
the true interpreter came. How long might I have waited, 
Petronella, if you, sweet interpreter, had not been sent to 
me?" 

She was as happy, as lost to all except that she was with 
Hugh, listening to Chrissie's singing and to the music of 
Hugh's words that autumn evening in the moonlight, as 
ever she had been at Mossomden ; and on Hugh's heart no 
shadow of what was to come had as yet fallen. He was 
completely happy and at rest; his work for the morrow was 
prepared, and Petronella was with him — with him, he 
believed, for ever and for ever ; for to him it seemed there 
would never be the limitation " until death us do part ; " for 
him, for her, it was, he said in his heart, " from this time 
forth, even for evermore — even for evermore." 




CHAPTER XLVIIL 

" ON A bat's back." 

i^ETRONEI.LA'S friends returned in due rime 
from their wanderings. They had not quite 
forgotten her existence ; she was a girl most 
people of her set liked to have staying with 
them ; every on^ knew she had no settled 
home of her own, so many were the invitarions 
she received and accepted. 

Thc^^e invitadons both cheered and saddened 
her ; she was glad her friends had not deserted her, but that 
constant wandering among those whose hospitality she could 
never return, and her desolate homelessness almost made 
her envy the secm'e, though socially narrower, sphere of 
Hugh's relatives. 

" Come to me, my darling," said Mrs. Bentham to her, 
when Petronella told her she had accepted an invitation for 
the following week. " Come to me whenever you choose, I 
shall always have a welcome for my Hugh's Petronella. 
Hugh will be away, but if you can put up with our quiet life, 
come whenever you like." 

"May I? Oh, thank you," Petronella returned, with a 
grateful smile that tried to be bright ; " you are all too good 
to me ! " 

" You know it will be much more pleasant here now. It 
is such a pity you are going away just when everything is 
beginning," said Chrissie ; but she fancied Petronella would 
not think much of the fesrivities that satisfied her simple 
wants. 
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Petronella was going to a very grand house indeed ; it was 
unfortunate, perhaps, that her first visit after leaving the 
Benthams was to such a place. Her maid and the new 
dresses she would be obliged to have would make serious 
inroads upon her little income ; however, she had been very 
economical during the spring and summer, she had a small 
balance on the right side, and told herself that even if she 
spent more than she could afford in visiting, a few months at 
Mrs. Saxby's, or with Mrs. Bentham, would put all to rights. 

It was hard to part from the kind people at The Cottage, 
very hard to leave Hugh ; but it was not like that first parting 
at Mossomden, only that now she was possessed by a 
terrible dread of the world she was re-entering. 

" Oh, Hugh ! " she exclaimed, " I know every one will try 
to force us apart I'm so frightened of them all" 

"Let them try!" said Hugh. "What does it matter? 
Love is stronger than death." 

" Ah, but not than girls' tongues ! Gertie and Connie and 
the Appletons are only types of what I shall meet with 
everywhere. They don't worry you because you are strong ; 
but they know I am weak, so they will never leave me alone. 
Oh, Hugh, an apostle feU before a girl's sneer ! And yet 
and yet — Oh, Hugh ! he never left offloving^ 

" My darling, how can I shield you ? — except by taking 
you every moment to the Strong One in prayer ? Every 
moment I breathe I will pray for you. Wouldn't it be 
better for you to give up some of your friends? I hardly 
like to advise you. You will act, I know, as in the sight of 
God ; but Petronella, how hard it is to trust you out of my 
sight among these people. How hard ! I cannot bear that 
your slender shoulders should have to bear reproach for me ! " 

So they parted, not without many fears. 

Very much to his own astonishment, Hugh managed to 
pass his matriculation examination, and in due time found 
himself " Bentham, of John's." 

His University life, like his artistic studentship, was not 
remarkable except for hard and very even work. I think, 
on the whole, that since he had left school, when he was 
about fourteen, he had worked as many hours and taken as 
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few holidays as any young man within his own circle of 
friends. 

With a view of preparing for the practical part of his 
future work, he joined The Town Mission, in which many 
undergraduates are working, and also "The Preaching 
Association," a new institution with as yet comparatively few 
members ; and those members were, like Hugh, "Ministerial 
Students," a term hardly yet familiar in University towns. 

" Extraordinary fellow, Bentham ! The only man who 
knows anything about art I ever met with who doesn't sneer ; 
Bentham never sneers. Other High Art fellows always 
begin, ' Look here now, that's bad ! and that's bad' Bentham 
generally says, * Isn't that good ! ' Sees the good first, and 
the bad afterward. Fine fellow for a country walk. He 
sees more beauty in a flat field with a row of pollard willows 
than some men find in the Alps, more beauty in one of his 
Little Bethels (which are always lovely in his sight), than 
some men in the Chapel of 'Kings.' Bentham can get 
beauty out of everything except meanness and wrong. 
Don't understand him ; but he's a fine fellow and no prig." 

This was something like the general verdict on " Bentham, 
" of John's." 

Here is the substance of some of his earlier letters to 
Petronella : 

" Don't be jealous, but I am already deeply attached to 
Lady Margaret I see her every day in Hall, where she 
kneels for ever just above the Fellows' table ; her face 
reminds me, by violent contrast, of some one else's. 

" I must make you understand where I am. First, you 
go through a great square gateway with towers at the comers 
and much sculpture over it like this (a little drawing) \ then 
you enter a quad with red brick houses on each side (so). 
You cross that, see another gateway with square tower, pass 
through it into another quad — the Second Court — ^and on 
the doorposts of one of the houses facing the Hall, you see 
this word in very fresh black paint, * Bentham.' On the first- 
floor of that house you will find H. B. himself I have hung 
up the Angelico drawings Miss Ainslie gave me long ago. 
They all remind me of you and Mossomden. I am growing 
fond of 5pofs — they are so fine here — the wide lawns and 
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courts, the shady * backs,' and the feeling that there is the 
country around is delightful to me, and prevents my being 
oppressed by these great masses of building. It is so fine to 
see the History of England all done out in stone or brick. I 
preached at a little place just like Okenden last Sunday — 
my first sermon since I left home. Next Sunday I shall go 
to St Mary's to hear Dr. So-and-So. I enjoy this mixing 
with men of all sorts of opinions very much ; it suits me. 
The Cam is about half the width of our garden at The Cottage; 
it is not at all like my river Thames. I knock off work 
about Two every day, and go in vigorously for boating, 
which you know I always enjoyed." 

It will be seen that Hugh's spirits had risen considerably 
since he had found it possible to pass an examination ; and, 
in proportion as his spirits rose, his letters increased in 
length. Writing was growing easier to him, his letters — 
characters I mean — ceased to suggest chalk drawings, but 
showed the fluent medium of ink. 

Here let us pause for a moment, and survey, from the 
heights of our imagination, the whole field of this nar- 
rative as it appeared in the spring of the year following the 
May when Hugh and Petronella met at Mossomden. Here, 
in the immediate foreground, is Hugh Bentham in the 
Second Court of "John's;" around are towers, halls, 
chapels ; the two quaint turrets by the miniature Bridge of 
Sighs, with their dates in great figures ; the narrow river 
washing the college walls ; the tall groves, the smooth broad 
lawns, the shady " backs " — Cambridge. Beyond, miles of 
flat country intersected by slow watercourses bordered by 
pollards, and there stretches London ; and there, in a great, 
beautiful room, is Petronella Van Noorden, helping her 
hostess to receive the many people who come and go, and 
looking very like the Petronella who once used to live with 
Sir Hendrik, her father, and wore a mask all day long to 
protect herself from being hurt All the happiness that 
came to her at Mossomden seems to have vanished ; she 
wanders from house to house, living, she feels, in a state of 
semi-pauperism, but unable to tear herself away from her 
own people to independence among farmers at Mossomden, 
or among the educated middle-class with Mrs. Bentham. 

26 
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She is not happy. Presently, when she is alone, she will 
cry and envy Hugh at Cambridge, and his sister at The Cot- 
tage, knowing all the while how surely she is drifting away 
from him and from all he holds dear. She will awake in 
the night, and stretch out imploring arms to him ; but when 
the morning comes she will be ashamed of herself, and of 
what Hugh is going to be. They, her people, are all against 
her, and they are much too strong for her ; they have made 
her ashamed, not of Hugh — no earthly power could do that 
— but of what Hugh is going to be. She will write to him, 
but not freely ; she dares not tell him what is pressing on 
her mind and heart, but he will notice the cloud, and grieve 
over it " Dearest," he will write, " it was such a joy to me 
to look down into the transparent depths of your sweet 
nature, why are you hiding yourself from me ? They are 
worrying you about me, I am sure. If I could only take 
you away from them all ! But be brave and tell me every- 
thing ; let me share the burdea Hide nothing from me." 
But she does hide almost everything. 

Rivers, they say, are the aeronaut's best guides. There, 
beneath us, is the great serpentine Thames. Fold after fold 
we scan; there is the broad bend and the long reach that 
Hugh and Chrissie have so often watched ; there is Chrissie 
watching it now. Her busy hands are idle for once, the ever- 
changing features are still now, the play of the mobile lips has 
ceased. Chrissie has grown very quiet Has Ray forgotten 
her ? She nourishes her own love on a few memories, but 
the task draws deeply on her very life; she has lost her 
brightness, and without it, what is she ? Hardly Chrissie. 

The Old Abbot's Road runs by The Cottage where 
Chrissie sits, it crosses the hill between the cleft woods, it 
traverses the rich open country, enters Queston, passes 
Doper's End, and so on to Mount Norden, where Ray is 
getting ready for a few weeks in Londoa Ray, too, has altered 
a good deal He has been much in town, he has amused 
himself very well, he has not forgotten Chrissie, but he is 
convinced that // will not do. He has told himself so often 
that " it will not do," that now he believes it He is his 
father's son; he is already philosopher enough to know 
that in this world one cannot have everything, and he feels 
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a great repugnance to being turned out-of-doors without a 
penny, even for the sake of Chrissie Bentham. He sees, 
too, something else very clearly — sees the course that 
would be to his greatest advantage. How easily he has 
managed his father since the garden-party at Stainings ! " I 
stroke him down the right way now," he says ; " and I find 
it answers remarkably well" Ra/s character is rapidly 
developing — not its best traits, but its worst His father has, 
to Ray's own knowledge, lost a great deal of money lately ; 
men in the City have already prophesied that old Faulkner 
will yet die a beggar. This is urging Ray on to try and get 
everything into his own hands, including — who knows? — 
Mount Norden. Ray sees very plainly it will not do to be 
running after Chrissie Bentham, so he leaves her alone ; he 
feels that his father is growing old, and that he must him- 
self be a practical man if he does not wish to be ruined 
Ray can be very practical when necessity demands. 

The Old Abbot's Road passes Mount Norden ; there is 
the turn where Chrissie stood, wishing for wings that she 
might fly across the valley, and see the end of the road 

We have wings now, we can fly, we can see the end of 
the road — perhaps in more senses than one; there is the 
seaport in which it ends ; there is the ocean beyond ; the 
Continent beyond that; cities, rivers, forests, mountains, 
Alps, Apennines, the Seven Hills, the Tiber, the Eternal 
City, Rome and Petronella's mother. How aJike they are I 
Her hair is grey now, but falls in the same crisp waves as 
her daughter's — her complexion has faded, lost all its youth, 
but it is smooth and almost spotless still. She is in widow's 
mourning — silk, crape, hem-stitched bands, white lisse cap. 
She is alone — has no human companion, but a snowy 
poodle is dozing on her lap, and another asleep at her feet. 
Her room is full of costly objects of art, and odorous with 
roses. She stirs her chocolate slowly, and goes on reading 
a letter that bears an English stamp ; her daughter is men- 
tioned in that letter, also her daughter's much-to-be-regretted 
engagement, with comments on the same. Lady Van 
Noorden has one friend, and one only, who writes to her 
about such matters ; no one else refers to such things. 

About the time of her husband's death. Lady Van 
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Noorden, it will be remembered, had herself an illness that 
had threatened to prove fatal That illness swept away 
those cobwebs that, ever since she had known of the 
announcement of her daughter's name in the Times^ had 
been hanging about her brain. When she recovered from 
that dangerous illness she found herself a widow ; since 
then the terrible past, her young self, her husband, her 
daughter, had all appeared to recede further and further 
from her present life ; and as they receded they formed into 
a clear picture in which she could now calmly survey them 
as a whole. 

Her young self, her daughter's childhood, hejr dead 
husband, are all gone beyond recall. Her widowed self 
remains; and so does Petronella. She sits there in that 
foreign room, the beauty of the Roman spring filling all the 
air as it comes to her from the open window, and, for the 
first time in her life, she calls her daughter " Petronella," 
without any feeling of bitterness. She has now a singularly 
passionless and judicial way of looking at her past life — her 
dead past — too dead for her anger now. Dead ! Is 
nothing left among the cold ashes? Has she been a 
mother three times for nothing ? Two children in heaven 
and one on earth — are they nothing ? 

" Petronella ! Oh the wrong of it ! — the wrong of it ! " 
It is long since she has wept ; but she weeps then, and 
resolves to seek out her daughter. 




CHAPTER XLIX. 




THE BLOW IS STRUCK. 

CANNOT bear to dwell upon the slow decline of 
moral and spiritual vigour that Petronella's 
letters to Hugh during the spring following 
her autumnal visit at The Cottage too plainly 
showed. What profit to any one could there 
be in tracing that downward course ? 
Her letters grew fewer and fewer, shorter and more 
reserved, until, by the end of April, Hugh had 
grown to dread opening them. 

It was now nearly a year since they had first met Did 
she mean gradually to break off her engagement ? Would 
the letters grow colder and more formal, until at length 
they ceased altogether ? 

Hugh was forced to ask himself these questions now and 
then ; but he always drove them from him, called them high 
treason ; blamed himself for his comparatively smooth life, 
and called himself unmanly, when he thought how much 
harder hers was, that he had dared for a moment to harbour 
such questions. 

" It is because we are so much apart ; it will be all right 
again when I see her," he used to say to comfort himself. 
" With me she is always good and sweet" 

What a rock he was (Mfting against ! " With me she is 
always good and sweet — ^with me ! " 

Fatal words, more fatal still the blind self-confidence they 
revealed ! How many a man, how many a woman has such 
a sentence wrecked! Hugh was terribly distressed about 
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Petronella ; he prayed for her day and night ; whatever else 
he was doing there was a prayer for her in his heart ; but 
most curiously blended with his profound conviction that 
no merely human power could preserve either her or him- 
self, was still that fatal belief that nothing but his own presence 
was needed to make her perfectly good and happy. He 
believed implicitly in his own power over her ; he believed 
that he was the only man in the world who could influence 
her for good, that his presence and control were absolutely 
necessary to her spiritual well-being, all the time he was 
imploring for her the Divine protection with all his heart 

Her waywardness, and this feeling of his that once more 
with him she would again be sweet and kind — his own most 
perfect Petronella — ^made him more than ever in love with 
her, and his love so blinded him that, in spite of many mis- 
givings, he failed to see how surely and how rapidly she was 
slipping from beneath his sway. 

But May and the " festivities " were at hand. Hugh's 
parents and the Galtons were coming to Cambridge; of 
course Petronella would accompany them, then all would 
be well agaia 

He had no doubt about that ; he wrote about it to her as 
if it were a settled thing — a matter of course — in a long, long 
letter, all full of love and pride. He was very proud of her, 
and waited impatiently for the answer that he would not 
allow himself to imagine could be otherwise than kind. 

He thought of all he would say to her, the order in which 
he would show her the Colleges, and of all sorts of things 
that he hoped would amuse and interest her ; and then when 
he had wrought himself up to the highest pitch of expecta- 
tion, came the answer, scarcely more than a mere polite re- 
gret, that other engagements would prevent her joining his 
friends ; she would be in Paris the day Mrs. Bentham was 
going to Cambridge. 

Hugh read the note over and over again. He could not 
believe his sight — could not believe that his Petronella was 
not coming with every one else. It was a calamity too 
dreadful to be possible 

But she did not come ; and for Hugh the whole universe 
was thrown into the wildest confusion. 
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The " festivities " were a hideous mockery to him. Some- 
thing had happened he could not understand ; as if in a 
horrible nightmare, he struggled to do his duty to his rela- 
tives and friends. He scrawled wild notes, imploring 
Petronella to let him know when she would return, and how 
soon, and where he might see her. He must see her, must 
talk to her, and that without delay. 

Chrissie's presence did not make matters better. She 
dared scarcely speak to her brother. She tried to smile and 
to look happy, and as if she were enjoying herself She said, 
"How lovely! How beautiful!" to everything that was 
shown her ; but there was no responsiveness in her now ; 
she was only a very silent Chrissie, beautifully dressed, but 
very quiet and almost plain. 

The brother and sister were together for a few minutes 
in Hugh's rooms one evening. 

" Chris," said Hugh, with a curtness very unusual with 
him, " I am wretched without Petronella 1 What has hap- 
pened to her?" 

" She never writes to me," said Chrissie, sadly. " We 
are not grand enough for her. I dare say she did not care 
to be seen with us." 

" Don't talk nonsense !" exclaimed Hugh. " She's above 
that!" 

" People are not noble," said Chrissie, very quietly. 

" She is — she is ! If all the world is base, she is noble ! " 
cried Hugh, stoutly ; but even as he spoke so bravely, his 
heart too sadly misgave him. 

" My poor Hugh ! " sighed Chrissie, taking his arm, with 
a sympathetic touch. 

" Chrissie, how you are trembling, dear ! I'm a selfish 
brute ! You are not well, and I'm thinking only of my own 
wretchedness ! What has come to you ? You're quite 
altered. 

" Don't ask," said Chrissie. " But now, if there were no 
Sundays, I could not live at all. I limp along from Sunday 
to Sunday like a poor little bird with a broken wing. I 
think Ray has forgotten all about me. He cannot care for 
me any more." 

A fierce, horrible pang of jealousy stung Hugh like a 
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snake at the mention of Ray's name, but with an herculean 
effort he strangled it 

Petronella wrote to Hugh from Paris. It was a very sad 
letter — ^sad, but less cold than any she had lately sent him. 

She would be in London soon after the beginning of the 
Long Vacation, and would let him know where they could 
meet In the meantime, as she was travelling about, it 
would be as well he did not write. 

Hugh drew immense hope and comfort from this letter, 
and applied himself diligently to work on the strength of it 

He was to stay at Cambridge during the Vacation to make 
up for lost time. The colleges had been deserted only a few 
days when the long-expected note from Petronella arrived. 
It was a very strange, incomprehensible note ; it seemed to 
mean that she was asking him to release her from her 
promise. It came from the address which was alwa}^ the 
Hawkeshawes when they were in town. Hugh hated that 
address ; it was always to him an omen of evil 

The note was not at all clearly worded. Hugh read it 
over and over again, until at last, looking up from it in 
terror and bewilderment, his glance fell upon the Angelico 
which he had so often looked at with Petronella. There were 
the Blessed still leading upwards their beloved ones ; there 
was the scene that had mingled so sweetly with his fond, 
mystical dreaming as he had returned from Doper^s End on 
that morning when he and Ray had met; there it was 
before him now. So had he hoped to lead her up to the 
Eternal Throne ; so would he lead her still, in spite of all ! 

He fell upon his knees and prayed, with a strong man's 
" strong crying and tears." Surely such passionate love as his 
must be more than a match for two puny girls like Gertie 
and Connie Hawkeshawe ! 

He felt afterwards too unnerved to work ; he was on the 
point of going out, when a man who had rooms in the New 
Court of " John's " came in and asked him to go back with 
him and help him over a difficulty. 

An hour or two later, Hugh was standing by his friend's 
open casement with a book in his hand, when a hum of 
voices afar off reached him through the still air. 

He looked up. In the cloisters opposite there was a 
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group of people — ^visitors merely they seemed to him ; he 
hardly noticed them : but there was a little movement 
among them — one figure, that of a tall, slender girl was 
clearly seea 

In an instant Hugh had flung away his book and was 
down the stairs, and rushing across the many-daisied grass. 

" Petronella ! Petronella ! " he exclaimed, as he halted in 
the cloister, flushed and breathless, stretching out both his 
hands to her. 

She drew back a little. " We have taken you by surprise," 
said Petronella, in a tone that in no way responded to the 
joyful eagerness of his. "Mrs. Hawkeshawe, Gertie, Connie, 
this is Mr. Bentham." 

Jack Hawkeshawe and another man were with them. 
Hugh shook hands all round most heartily, too delighted at 
the sight of Petronella to know very well what he was 
doing. 

" How good of you to come ! My rooms are not here : 
I'm in the Second Court, you know. You must all come 
and have lunch," he exclaimed, not very coherently. 

" Thanks," said Jack Hawkeshawe ; " but weVe all 
promised to lunch with Milwood, of Trinity. This is 
Milwood." 

" Don't you wear something on your head ?" asked 
Petronella, with a little forced smile. 

"Oh!" said Hugh, putting his hand to his hair, "I 
forgot my cap ! I was in such a hurry ! I'll run arid fetch 
it Will you wait ? I'll not be a moment ; or, Petronella, 
won't you come across the lawn with me ? " 

" I'll wait here," she said, slipping her arm within Gertie 
Hawkeshawe's as if she feared,;^but for that protection, Hugh 
might run away with her. 

Was she really his Petronella, or was she some other 
being in his Petronella's form? He was dazed and be- 
wildered ; she was so unlike herself as he remembered her. 
Her manner was so different from anything he had seen her 
assume before. She had her mask on now, and was keep- 
ing it very carefully over her face. 

Hugh sprang up his friend's stairs, seized his cap, and 
hurried back. They were all standing under the beautiful 
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fan tracery of the cloister archway when he returned, 
Petronella still hanging on to Gertrude Hawkeshawe's arms. 
Hugh, as he saw them together, felt a thrill of sudden 
despair. There was an unapproachableness about Petro- 
nella that made him feel as if to speak to her before all those 
people were an unwarrantable intrusion. He hardly knew 
what to do or say next ; only he felt he must speak to her, 
and that alone. 

They all stood under the archway for an instant, as if 
uncertain what was to be done next Petronella was the 
first to speak. 

" If you will all go to Mr. Milwood's rooms," she said, " I 
will follow you in a quarter of an hour." 

" Perhaps Mr. Bentham will join us ? " suggested 
Milwood. 

" Thanks,* said Hugh. 

" Very well then — shall we go ?" said Milwood, and he 
led the way in the direction of Trinity, leaving Hugh and 
Petronella under the sumptuous archway between the New 
Court of John's and the grounds of that college. 

" How kind of you to come so soon after your letter?" 
said Hugh. 

" I wish to be kind to you," said Petronella, very gravely. 
Hugh had stepped just without the archway. Petronella 
was still within. 

" How it reminds me of the lich-gate at Mossomden ! " 
exclaimed Hugh, looking at her, and he held out his hand 
to her as he spoke. "Where you told me 'there was 
nothing else!'" 

She did not attempt to take his hand, but quietly walked 
from beneath the rich tracery. How different was it from 
the rough rafters of the Mossomden gateway! Not more 
different than was she from the girl who had stood there and 
told Hugh "there was nothing else." 

They walked silently, for a few moments, along the broad 
walk between the great smooth lawn and the white cloisters 
that were glistening in the noonday sun, 

" We are not dreaming now. I, at least, am not," she said, 
at length, very coldly and distinctly; she seemed to have gone 
away to an immeasurable distance from Hugh, although she 
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was walking close to him. He turned and gazed at her in 
an utter bewilderment that took away his speech. 

" We were very foolish," Petronella went on. " I, at least, 
must be reasonable now." 

" Reasonable!" echoed Hugh, as if half-stunned 

"Yes, reasonable^^ said she. "I do not want to be 
unkind to you, nor to hurt you ; but it is best for you as 
well as for me that we should both forget Mossomden." 

" Forget Mossomden ! Oh, Petronella, forget what has 
grown to be part of my very life ! " 

" Please do not let us have a scene." 

He looked at her, stupefied with horror and wonder, but he 
did not see the true, tender face of the girl who had spoken 
so frankly to him last year when the red sorrel bloomed. 
The sorrel-bloom was dead enough now, and her true self, 
sensitive and tender, was hidden away where no words of his 
could reach it The face, the mask, he looked at was as 
little to be moved as marble, and he could not see what was 
beneath it He felt completely baffled Where was the 
girl he loved ? There was her beautiful form, but she — where 
was she ? 

" Are you my own Petronella ? " he cried, in despair. 

" I do not wish to ruin your life, as well as my own. You 
will make no concession for me," she answered, in a hard, 
cold voice. 

" Concession ! You have asked for none," said Hugh. 

" Because I know it is no use. You are determined to 
have your own way. In plain English, I cannot marry a 
Baptist minister ; and if I did, it would be the ruin of him 
as well as of myself ; besides, I hate the Middle Classes." 

Hugh heard and comprehended the words. Warned as 
he had been, he had not foreseen it would come to that 
He could not believe those words were hers. 

"Where is Petronella?" he asked, looking round as if in 
search of her. Then, as if the present suddenly were made 
clear to him, he said "I am to choose between Christ 
and the World, I suppose ? I belong to the Church, and I 
thought my Petronella did so too, or I should never have 
asked her to be my wife." 

"I only wish you did belong to the Church," sighed 
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Petronella, in a tone singularly like Connie Hawkeshawe's. 
" You know what I mean," she added " I used the term 
in its ordinary acceptation." 

" And I as Christ and His apostles used it," said Hugh. 

" You were always so high-flown," said Petronella, with a 
little shrug of her shoulders. 

Hugh said not a word They had passed out of the 
bright sunlight that was falling full on the broad walk, and 
were in the shadow of great trees in a narrow walk between 
two little streams. There were wood-pigeons cooing in the 
shady "wilderness" beside them. Petronella heard them, 
the sound was not pleasant to her. " I don't think we 
need go any further,", she said " You must quite under- 
stand me by this time, and the others will be waiting 
for me." 

" The others ! Do you suppose I am going to give you 
up as tamely as this ? " asked Hugh, with that fierce light in 
his eyes that only came to them when he was intensely 
roused 

" Not a scene — not a scene, please," she said, under her 
voice, walking on as she spoke. 

" A scene ? Am I an actor ! " exclaimed Hugh, indig- 
nantly. 

" You were very much to blame," said Petronella, sternly. 
If he were going to be angry, she would be severe. " You 
were very much to blame," she repeated ; " you were well 
and strong, and I was weak and ilL You ought not to 
have taken a promise from a sick girl ; it will be a most 
unmanly thing of you to hold me to it" 

This was a staggering blow that simply took away Hugh's 
power of speech for a time. 

" Good God ! Do you want to tear my heart out ? Do 
you think I want you for a slave ? Go and be free ! " he 
gasped at last 

Petronella stood stilL " Is this the way to Trinity ? " she 
asked, very quietly, after a long and dreadful pause. 

They had come to great iron gates and a stately avenue 
of tall trees. 

" That is Trinity Avenue," said Hugh, in a hard, strained 
voice. " There are your friends ; go to them." And with- 
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out another word he turned and hurried away at the top of 
his speed beyond the College grounds. 

Petronella went slowly up that "long walk of limes" at 
the end of which are the rooms where Tennyson's Arthur 
Hallam once dwelt Jack Hawkeshawe was standing, look- 
ing down the avenue for her, in front of the archway over 
which those rooms are. He saw her, and went to meet her. 

"Isn't Bentham coming tooP" he asked, as they met 

" I think not," she returned, coldly. 




CHAPTER L. 

SORROW-SEIZED. 

fUC'.H was too overwhelmed with intolerable 
anger and grief to be conscious of anything 
except that she was gone and before leaving 
had struck him a blow such as no other hand 
but hers could have had power to inflict 
She was gone, and he was hurr)ing madly from 
the place where she had stood. 

He walked away and out of the town, unable to 
stop or think for the pain and smart of that blow. 

Who was that being that had struck him ? There are old 
Rosicrucian legends that tell of demons who wander in the 
form of a. beautiful woman, while the real woman lies 
sleeping in some lonely dell among odorous pine-woods. 
So, after a while, it seemed to Hugh, must his own sweet 
Petronella be sleeping somewhere, a pure, loving, dis- 
embodied spirit, while some fiend had stolen her lovely 
form. Where was she herself? Where was Petronella? 
Where was she ? Perhaps buried under some tree in the 
valley below Okenden — Okenden ! oh, terrible, terrible 
name ! oh. Sacred Way where they had wandered ! oh fields, 
where she said, "I believe!" "I love!" Sie had said 
those blessed words — s/ie, Ms Pttrondla, not that other one 
who had just struck him ! Who was that other ? And 
Petronella, where was she ? 

Then the glare of sunlight grew intolerable; the cruelty 
of all unsympathising things out of doors, things he had 
loved so much drove him at length back to his room in the 
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quiet court He locked his door, and threw himself down 

by his bedside. How could he tear her out of his heart of 

hearts ? How live without her ? What could he do with 

all the love and adoration he had given her ? How could 

she be gone ? It was not possible — and yet she was gone, 

and had struck him that blow before going ! All day long he 

was too amazed even to pray. It could not really have 

happened — it was a wild delirium, a hideous dream. But 

at night, sitting half stupefied by his window in the darkness, 

the moon rose above the great tower of the college chapel 

as it had risen that night last year at Dodmanden when he 

had knelt in ecstasy thanking God for his first convert In 

the silence of the night, the bewildering, intolerable anguish 

of the past day, the impossibleness, the unreality of what 

had taken place vanished, and he saw all clearly ; and what 

he saw cut into him sharply as a surgeon's knife. His first 

convert had fallen ; his first love had forsaken him. He 

turned away from the window where the moonbeams were 

lighting up here and there towers and college-roofs; the 

scene brought back to him the barns and oasts of Dodmanden 

so vividly that he bowed his head on his arms to shut out 

the sight ; but it was too deeply engraven on his brain — he 

saw it all again. How he had blessed God for her with 

every power of his being, and now — gone ! He rose up and 

paced the room in burning indignation against those who 

had robbed him of his Petronella. 

" Cowards ! cowards ! I can defend myself and they 
treat me well ; they must need attack a poor girl who knows 
nothing — a defenceless girl who has no home ! Oh, my 
poor lamb among wolves, I dare not upbraid you ! My 
poor stray lamb ! " 

And then, for the first time since the blow had fallen, he 
prayed — prayed as if he were praying away his life, that she 
might be brought back again. 

His own conduct during their brief interview seemed 
harsh now ; he had been so stupefied and bewildered ; she 
had seemed so much of a stranger to him, so unlike his 
Petronella, that it had been, at the time, impossible to talk 
to her, there had been no Petronella to whom to talk. He, 
too, must have seemed strange, uncouth, hard to her. Now, 
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after that long prayer, he only felt tenderness for her, poor 
child ! If she were a stray lamb, he would go after her 
until he found her — found not that unfamiliar being of 
yesterday, but Petronella. 

He resolved to go up to town by the earliest train next 
morning, and, in 3ie meanwhile, try to rest; but sleep 
would not come. He went up to London to the house 
where he thought he should find her. She was there. 

His stray lamb was sitting with Gertie and Connie, all 
of them busy about some trifling fancy work — he hardly 
noticed what it was. 

" Can I speak to you ? " he asked at once, as he entered 
the room. 

" Oh, certainly ! find yourself a chair — there is one," said 
Miss Van Noorden, politely ; but neither Gertie nor Connie 
attempted to leave them alone. 

" Cambridge must be very dull during the Long," said 
Gertie Hawkeshawe, as if beginning an ordinary conversa- 
tion ; but there was that in Hugh's face that made her regret 
she had spoken. 

"Petronella, may I speak to you?" asked Hugh, in a 
hard voice that he could scarcely control 

"Certainly; say what you like," returned Miss Van 
Noorden, with a slight querulousness in her tone. 

" Perhaps your friends will kindly retire ? " said Hugh, 
with a great effort 

"There cannot be the slightest occasion for their so 
doing," said Petronella, taking a stitch or two in a piece of 
art-needlework. 

Gertie, who was naturally much more observant than either 

of the other girls, rose and said, " I think, Connie " 

Connie took the hint and followed her sister out of the 
room. 

" You should not have sent them away," said Petronella, 
when they were gone. A shade paler were her cheeks, a 
little heavier her eyes, but in all else she was the same un- 
familiar being as she had been yesterday. 

She was sitting on a low easy-chair with her work on her 
lap, just as she had sat through many a long hour during her 
father's last illness, when she had not dared to move or take 
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a stitch. She was used to appearing unmoved in the 
presence of pain. She had been long trained to it Her 
beautiful features were quiet, composed as chiselled marble. 
They were dreadful to Hugh, and her words seemed like an 
icy hand grasping his heart and stopping its life 

He sprang to his feet in desperation. " Have you left off 
loving me?" he cried, trying to seize her hands. They 
eluded him. 

" That is not the question," she said " The matter was 
settled yesterday. We had better not prolong an interview 
that can only give pain to both of us." 

" Hear me — hear me ! " he began, vehemently. 

" You can tell me nothing new," she interrupted, calmly. 

" If I may not plead for myself, hear me for my Master. 
Oh, Petronella, it was you — you who told me — you who 
showed me the way ! You believed — you loved — at Mos- 
somden — loved Him ! I cannot leave you to perish — I can- 
not — I cannot!" And he turned away, buried his face 
against the sofa head, and, losing all self-control, sobbed 
aloud. 

It was the worst thing he could have done. Nothing 
irritated her more than weakness in a man; her father's 
used to try her almost beyond endurance; Hugh's exaspe- 
rated her to the last pitch. A pitying sunbeam stole in, 
and, as if trying to plead for him, gently touched his bowed 
head, turning the wiry hair to gold ; but in vain, so it re- 
treated in despair. 

" I wish you would leave off," said Petronella, dryly, after 
a few minutes. 

" I cannot— I cannot ! " 

" I am afraid my patience has come to an end," said 
Petronella; and he heard a rustle of garments, knew she 
was gone, and rushed out of the house as if pursued by 
all the Furies. 

If Petronella never relented, some one else did. 
' " Oh, Connie," said Gertie Hawkeshawe, as soon as she 
had closed the door of the dining-room, after they had left 
Petronella, " I am afraid we have done a great wrong ! I 
could have cried when I saw that poor young fellow. If 
any man cared for me like that, I would give up all for him 

27 
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— every rap ! What a fool that girl is ! Why, the Senior 
Wrangler is the son of a Baptist minister, and you heard 
what they said yesterday about young Galton ! We've 
made a sfily and wicked mistake." 

" Of course I am sorry for him," said Connie. " But if 
people will do wrong they must suffer for it Mr. Bentham 
is an avowed enemy of the Church." And Connie went 
on steadily working at her embroidery — ecclesiastical em- 
broidery it was. 

" You horrible little sectarian ! You are not worthy to 
be the daughter of a man who followed Havelock into 
Lucknow ! " exclaimed Gertie, firing up suddenly. 

" You are very unjust and very unkind," said Connie, in 
a martyr-like tone. " You forget what you have said to her 
yourself. I cannot accuse myself of wrong in the matter." 

She spoke the truth ; as she sat there making ornaments 
for a church edifice, it never struck her that as with a 
sword she had pierced to the very heart's core a member of 
Christ's living Church. On Sunday, when she bowed, 
almost to cringing, before the Sacrament, it never struck her 
that she herself had crucified the Lord afresh; no voice 
came to her with the words, " Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me." 

Poor little Connie, she was more to be pitied than 
blamed ! 

Colonel Hawkeshawe caught sight of Hugh as he hurried 
away from the house. He threw down his paper in a rage. 
" The less I see of those girls for the next few days tfie 
better ! " he exclaimed, looking at his wife with an expres- 
sion she knew only too well how to interpret " I'm going 
down to the club, and you needn't keep lunch about for me." 
Mrs. Hawkeshawe understood that formula perfectly well 

Hugh staggered in blind agony along the cruel, glaring 
streets. There was no shelter or resting-place anywhere ; 
until after awhile, passing an open doorway, the cool gloom 
within attracted him without his knowledge, and, entering 
instinctively, he found himself within a large church, solemn 
with painted windows. 

Service was over ; the church was empty. 
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" Master ! Master ! " cried Hugh, and fell on his knees 
by the side of a column, too stunned even to feel or think — 
hunted down. 

How long he knelt there he never knew ; he was un- 
conscious of the lapse of time or of anything else, except 
that an overwhelming calamity had fallen and crushed him. 

There must have been despair in his very attitude, for 
the verger, after finding him at long intervals still in the 
same position, went into the vestry and spoke to the clergy- 
man who was there. 

He came out, looked at Hugh from the distance, knelt a 
few moments before the altar, rose, crossed himself, bowed, 
and slowly went down the aisle and to the column against 
which Hugh was leaning. 

He stood by him for an instant, silently praying (he was 
not many years older than Hugh, and not unlike him), and 
then, laying his hand on Hugh's shoulder, he said, in a 
clear, authoritative tone, " Hope thou in God." 

It must have been — it undoubtedly was — the right word, 
but its immediate effect on Hugh's paind was terrible. 

He neither made response nor stirred The clergyman 
left him, pausing again before the altar on his way to the 
vestry. 

" Hope thou in God" 

That voice had probed to the very depth of his despair. 
He had hoped in God All along, ever since he first felt 
that she was turning from him, he had hoped in God, and 

yet . Then the stupor of grief gave way, and billows 

and floods went surging over him, a mighty sea that could 
not rest, and its waters cast up foul, loathsome things, every 
mocking word he had ever heajd, every vile jibe, every de- 
grading impulse that had ever crossed his mind jostling and 
tossing against each other — a wild hell-let-loose of horrors 
whirling round iand round and drawing him down beneath 
their foul waves. He had loved purity with a passion 
stronger than life or death, yet all this vUeness seemed to 
spring out of his own being. He loathed it ; but it seemed 
part of himself Out of this raging sea he could but call 
" Master ! Master ! " and stretch out imploring hands for 
help that came not then. 

27 — 2 
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Faith in God was his life ; he had believed as he had 
breathed That blow had struck the very deepest root of 
his being — it made even his faith reel 

He had trusted in God — even then he dared not say, 
and had been deceived. The dreadful thought clamoured 
and struggled for lodgment in his heart, but he fought it 
back as if fighting for dear life ; it was the one thing that 
would kill him outright, body and soul, if he could have felt 
that he had trusted in vain. 

Later in the day the clergyman, who had left the building 
soon after he had spoken to Hugh, returned, and going up 
to him, said, "They are about to close the church." 

Hugh moved a little, as if returning to consciousness. 

" They are closing the church," repeated the clergyman. 
" I fear you are ill ; can I assist you ? " 

Hugh rose as if in a horrible sleep, and saw the clerg}-- 
man standing by him, saw him as the incarnation of the 
power that had robbed him of his Petronella. He clenched 
his fist, and with lips white with, passion, he said hoarsely, 
*' You are one of them ! " 

A Mighty Hand he was too used to obey to spurn then 
held him back, or surely he would have knocked that other 
down, even in the sacred building, and with the words of 
kindness to himself scarcely out of his mouth. Hugh, I 
say, who never in all his life until yesterday had had any 
feeling except the warmest brotherly love towards the whole 
family of God, would, but for that Hand, have knocked his 
brother down, even in his Father's house. 

His clenched fist relaxed, he turned deadly faint, and sat 
down in one of the pews with his head resting on his hand. 

" I*m afraid you are very ill ; can I send for a cab and 
drive you home ?" said the clerg)rman, looking with concern 
at the ghastly white face that seemed as if it ought to have 
been so young and fresh, but had grown suddenly so withered. 

"Thank you," said Hugh, recovering himself a little. 
" I think I can walk to the station." And after a few more 
seconds they left the church together. 

" Are you sure you know your way ? " asked the clergyman. 

" Yes," said Hugh, taking a long breath of fresh air, which 
did him good. " It must always be right for Christians to 
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love one another," he added, after a pause. " TTiat law 
must always be above all others." 

" Assuredly," said the clergyman. 

"Remember it; oh, remember it!" cried Hugh, out of 
the depths of his broken heart, "and God bless you for being 
kind to me ! " 

He turned and walked away, the other following him for 
a short distance, until he thought he might safely be trusted 

He went home to The Cottage on the Old Abbot's Road. 
His father was at work in the front garden. " Gk)od 
heavens, Hugh ! " he exclaimed, when he saw him. " What's 
happened ? " 

" It's all over ! Don't let them come to my room," Hugh 
returned, and went into The Cottage and upstairs, shut 
himself in, and tried to sleep. They sent him up dinner 
and tea. He loathed the sight of food; he would not open 
the door ; it was taken away untouched. 

Worn out as he was, sleep had fled as if for ever. He sat 
by the window all that summer night, hardly moving or 
thinking, only conscious of desperate calamity. 

The moon rose, its beams fell on the garden beyond the 
shadow of the house ; in the distance a dim broken line of 
twinkling lamps marked out the further shore of the river ; 
the wind rose too ; the heavy trees around The Cottage 
were all voice like rushing waves. 

The moon waned and set, the distant lamps paled, the 
summer night was over, a new day was dawning ; he was a 
day further from his Petronella; and so, he felt, with 
bitterest grief, so nights would pale and skies grow grey ! 
"To-morrow, — and to-morrow, — and to-morrow," but she 
would come with them no more; she was gone ! 

He could stay there no longer ; he must go out, and walk 
and walk until he could walk no more. How could he 
meet the kind eyes that would so soon be waking now that 
she was gone ? 

The feeling that makes the bereaved linger around the 
dear one's grave prompted him to go to Mossomden. He 
resolved to go there ; it was the first step he had taken with 
a deliberate resolve since that blow had fallen ; hitherto he 
had acted as if by instinct The resolution brought clearness 
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of vision for a few minutes ; he remembered that his family 
would be anxious about him, and he wrote a few words to 
tell them where he was going. 

Then he went downstairs and unbolted the front door. 
There was a sound on the stairs — he turned — Chrissie was 
hurrying to him. 

The hall was full of the smoke-like grey mist of early dawn. 
Chrissie, wrapped in dim clothing, came towards him down 
the stairs with noiseless rapidity, appearing, in her wide 
sleeves and flying drapery, almost as if flying. 

He saw her wan face, like Chrissie's ghost, and would have 
fled away from her. It seemed to him with sudden terror 
that her touch must kill him. 

He was pulling back the lock of the door to flee from her, 
when her arms were around his neck. He turned and 
clasped her to him. 

The brother and sister, both of them quivering in every 
muscle, clung to each other as if they were but one. 

"Oh, let me go, let me go : we're killing each other !" 
cried Hugh, when he could find voice. 

But they still clung together as if one, as if nothing could 
tear them apart 

" Chrissie, I must go ! I must ! I must ! " 

" Where ? " she asked, with that terrible death-like grasp 
of hers still unrelaxed 

"To Mossomdea" 

" Oh, don't ! don't ! " she cried, straining him still tighter. 

" This won't do ; oh, this won't do ! I must go ! Come, 
dear, we must — ^we must be brave," said Hugh, with a 
desperate effort 

"Yes, be brave," sighed Chrissie. And then her 
womanly thought coming to her aid, she added, with strange, 
unnatural calmness, " then I must make you some breakfast 
first," and she took her arms from around her brother's neck. 

" No, no ! Don't be anxious — I'll write," and Hugh, set 
free, rushed out of the house and was gone. 

The door closed behind him. Chrissie tried to reach the 
stairs, but her limbs gradually lost their power, and she 
quietly sank down insensible on the floor, and lay there, a 
dim grey heap, in the smoke-like light of the dawning. 




CHAPTER LI. 

BEYOND. 

UT of doors in the cold pure air Hugh drew a 
long breath with a sense of relief; the last 
few minutes with Chrissie had been too ter- 
rible. With the return of freedom, he felt it 
was cruel of him to leave her without calling 
his mother to look after her; but a moment 
afterwards he was sure that it was wiser and kinder 
to go on ; they could neither of them bear to look 
into each other's faces, these two who had spent their 
childhood together. 
"Why?" 

The question and its answer rushed at the same moment 
to Hugh's braia 
" Petronella— Ray." 

That was the meaning of that clasp of intense sympathy 
that had been so terrible. 

Still he refused to believe it of Petronella; it was still 
treason to her to harbour the thought, and he fought 
against it ; but it was too much for him, and a frenzy of 
jealousy possessed him, growing more and more fierce as 
he hurried on along the Old Abbot's Road. 

Over the hill, and away through the open country ; there 
was no witchery in the veils of nHSty bloom, in the beauty 
of sunrise for him now. He tramped on mile after mile, 
trying to walk away from himself and his misery ; but it was 
there always with him, only growing more and more un- 
bearable as the day wore on. 
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Over and over and over and over again, like the dreary 
repetition of delirium, he repeated to himself his last inter- 
view with Petronella. Its hideous monotony was his master ; 
he had no power by any efTort of will to prevent its^recur- 
rence. 

That was a day of horrible fever to him : in the 
evening he felt mad with the ceaseless iteration of 
Petronella's voice and the unaltering vision of her face as 
last he saw it ; but even yet he could not believe that she 
who had so spoken and looked was indeed his Petronella — 
his Petronella, his by right divine, of whom no man might 
rob him without sacrilege. 

In the cool of the evening just beyond a scattered village 
he passed a large tent, 

The familiar sound of hymns struck him ; from force of 
habit he paused a minute among a group of men outside 
the canvas doorway and stood gazing into the soft lamp- 
light within. 

The tent was crowded by an orderly congregation ; there 
was a platform on which a choir, led by a young man who 
was standing at a harmonium accompanying them, was 
singing very softly and sweetly : 

*' We shall walk through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
We shall walk through the Valley in peace, 
For Jesus Himself shall be our Leader : 

We shall walk through the Valley in peace." 

The singers sang the verse to an air of the most exquisite 
beauty and simplicity, and then repeated in a whisper : 

*' We shall walk through the Valley in peace." 

with one long-drawn-out sweet note, scarcely audible at 
the end — " Peace ! " 

It fell on Hugh's fevered brain like an angel's song, but 
it brought him no comfort; it drove him frantic, and he 
hurried off again, as the preacher began his address. 
" Peace ! " What had he to do with peace ? it had fled away 
for ever with rest and sleep. 

The scene brought to him with terrible force the wreck 
of all his hopes. 
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Never again would he be able to preach — never ! He had 
looked for that brief instant into heaven, but he had glanced 
up from the depths of hell. Oh, the destruction of every- 
thing, of all his life ! The calm, happy face of the young 
soldier-preacher he had just seen standing there, tall and 
erect with a soldier's firmness of bearing, mocked his misery : 
he himself could never preach again. When could he know 
certainty as he had known it ? When could he believe as 
he had believed ? He had trusted, he had trusted ; thou- 
sands, tens of thousands of times he had prayed for her, 
and yet — and yet — this had happened ! He could never 
preach again, he felt, with an intensity of anguish, such as 
only a God-ordained preacher could know, he could never 
preach again. She had gone, and with her had gone his 
life and his life's work. 

He put up for the night at a little roadside inn, but there 
came no rest, no sleep. He set cut the next day more 
feverish, more restless, more despairing; the one dreadful 
thought that never again was he to preach growing and 
growing, until it absorbed all others. 

About mid-day he turned the corner by Queston parish 
church. It was after he had gone some distance along the 
road to Okenden, that his misery culminated in an awful 
thirst for God His whole being was scorched up and 
parched for want of the consciousness of God's presence ; 
before that agony of thirst all else vanished He had felt 
shut away from God — from God — his Life, ever since that 
blow had fallen. He felt now as if he were dying for want 
of God ; he must pray or die. Prayer was the breath of 
his life ; he could not pray. He was suffocating ; he fought for 
prayer as a dying man fights for breath. Of what use 
that boundless expanse of fresh air all around him if he 
could not pray ! 

He stumbled on as if through a burning waste where no 
water was, with that one cry, " Master, Master ! " in his 
heart, the only cry that he had been able to frame since he 
had thrown himself down against the column in the London 
church. 

Life was now pure agony to him — even his physical 
nature sympathised so keenly with his spiritual that he was 
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conscious of nothing but the terrible straggle for vital 

breath — for prayer. 

• •••••• 

"he ever liveth." 

Like a voice from heaven the words came to him. Swift 
as light they brought relief; he could breathe — he was free, 
and down upon his knees praising God with every fibre of 
his being. 

" He liveth ! He liveth ! He ever liveth ! " he cried, 
over and over again, in a tumult of joy and love and 
wonder; and a flood of gentle tears swept away all the 
fever from his heart and brain. 

It was all gone — all the dead weight of misery, all the 
intolerable anguish of thirst He had found his God again, 
he had prayed ; he wanted nothing more. What was diere 
more to want ? ^^ He liveth ! " His own existence was too 
small even to be imagined before that mighty fact 

" He liveth ! He ever liveth ! " and then came the end 
of the verse, "to make intercession for us." 

" Petronella ! Oh, my darling ! For you and for me ! " 
And it seemed to him as if he took her and laid her in the 
Great Intercessor's arms. 

Safe she was there. He could rest now. He went into a 
hay-field, the gate of which stood open, and lay down in the 
shade of an oaic with his head on a fragrant mound Peace 
— the very rapture of repose — came down upon him, stilling 
every nerve, and, like a tired child on its mother's lap, he fell 

asleep as if on the bosom of his God. 

• •••••• 

The shadows had lengthened ; it was late in the after- 
noon before he awoke, refreshed, calm, and able to think, 
but feeling shattered as if he had had an illness. He sat up, 
looked about him, knew he was two or three miles from 
Mossomden. Should he go on? he asked himself, or 
return home from Queston station ? 

He debated the matter awhile, and then, " I will go on," 
he said ; " if I do not now break the spell of Okenden I 
shall be haunted by it for ever." 

The words that had given him rest were with him still ; 
he determined to go on in the strength of them ; so he arose 
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and walked along the high ground, between Stainings and 
the Sacred Way. At last he came to the gate on which he 
had leaned that Saturday evening when the Messenger had 
called him to be a preacher. And then every step brought 
back a crowd of memories. He felt the anguish of the 
early morning gathering again, still he pressed on. He 
turned a comer of the road — there was Okenden, there that 
well-remembered view of the Weald, there the fair country, 
fairer, more smiling than ever, stretching all around like a 
very Eden. 

He paused an instant on that plateau so like the summit 
of all that sweet world, and felt as if he must sink to the 
earth with grief. 

"Strong Son of God, be with me now!" he cried, press- 
ing his hands tightly against his breast to keep it stilL 

Was she lying in that Valley dead and buried ? It was 
to him as if he were looking at her grave — only now the 
bereavement was infinitely more bitter. 

There was a grave in Bethany, and One wept beside 
it; else Hugh Bentham had not dared to go along that 
Sacred Way without his Petronella. 

He went along the top of the old causeway steadily, 
neither hastening his steps nor retarding them ; neither 
averting his gaze from any object nor letting it rest There 
were the consecrated fields, the spot between the meadow 
and the hops — he passed them all and made no sign. And 
so on to the level road below the Sacred Way and by the 
little gate where they had parted, on to the cross-road at 
which Jireh Withenden had put him down — where now he 
turned towards Dodmanden. He had nearly reached the 
grass lane when he became conscious that his strength was 
rapidly failing him ; he made a great effort and hurried 
on. His second convert, Charlie Withenden, came to his 
mind. Had he instinctively come there to seek fresh 
assurance from another human being? he asked, and 
paused a moment again. Supposing Charlie too had 
turned aside? 

"Thou art the ever living God, were all Thy creatures dead ! " 

He could say that now, and so he went on. 
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There were two or three cottages just before the gxass 
lane was reached; one of these Mrs. Jireh was leaving 
as he passed. He did not notice her until she exclaimed, 
stopping before him, " Mr. Bentham ! Mr. Bentham ! 
Why, where have you come from ? " 

He saw her then — a sweet, motherly woman, with her 
kind, round face as fresh as ever. 

" From the Valley of the Shadow of Death," he answered 

The words and the unearthly voice chilled her. 

" Poor child," she said, with tender awe. " So you 
have ! " and looked up into his face. 

It was pale as death, except where the sun had scorched 
it ; it had worn lines, as if heavy fingers had pressed it ; the 
eyes had a strange, blank dreariness, the fair hair was dank — 
the deep Shadow of the Valley lay upon alL 

Neither of them spoke another word as they turned down 
the lane and entered the stackyard. But as they passed the 
gate they saw a little way before them a new hayrick, and 
on the top there was young Charlie Withenden standing, tall 
and strong, his sleeves rolled back from his sunburnt arms, 
against a space of clear blue sky. 

Hugh — out of the depths — looked up to him. 

" There's our Charlie," said Mrs. Jireh, reading in Hugh's 
gaze the question he could not asL " Thank God, he's 
been kept ; and he's such a blessing to us ! " 

Hugh made no audible response, but grew a shade paler. 
He followed Mrs. Jireh into the great room with the mas- 
sive oak rafters ; she put an arm-chair for him near the 
broad window. He took it, and then all things faded, 
faded, faded — until they were nearly lost ; then something 
cold touched him and brought them back suddenly. Mrs. 
Jireh's gentle arm was raising his fallen head, and her hand 
was holding a glass of water to his lips. 

He drank the water, and lay back in the chair, with his 
feet on another ; not unconscious, but too weak to move. 
In a few minutes he heard Charlie's heavy step on the brick 
floor, heard Mrs. Jireh's whispered " Hush ! " but a heavy 
languor weighed down his eyelids, he could not raise them. 
He knew that Charlie came and stood by him, that he knelt 
down beside him and stammered out a few words of prayer. 
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Stammering words, hut the voice of his own child in the 
faith fell upon his fainting heart with infinite sweetness. 
He put out his hand, opened his eyes, smiled, and said, 
with such poor remnant of voice as was left to him : 
"Thank you, thank you, Charlie; what good you have 

done me ! " 

• •••••• 

Mrs. Jireh was much afraid that " her young gentleman " 
was going to be very ill ; but he had a strong and, until 
recently, untried constitution ; after a day's rest he began to 
talk about preaching the next Sunday. 

To preach next Sunday seemed to him then an imperious 
necessity. With the return of strength he was conscious of 
a strange, quick growth of heart and brain, which, rapid as 
it was, could yet not keep pace with the quicker growth of 
stronger love, of deeper faith, of broader sympathy ; that 
rush of new thoughts and affections his being seemed yet 
all too narrow to hold. He must preach on Sunday. He 
understood then what had made Sl Francis of Assissi 
preach to the birds, and John Bunyan long to talk to the 
crows on the ploughed land ; the feeling grew in intensity ; 
by Sunday silence would be impossible. There was no 
evening service at Mossomden, so it was arranged that 
Hugh should hold an open-air service on the " new mown, 
shaven green," of one of Jireh's meadows. 

By Saturday night the last load of hay had been carried, 
but the fragrance lingered around the whole place. 

The meeting was announced both at Okenden and Elim ; 
there was a large crowd in the meadow. 

It was a service never to be forgotten by Hugh, nor by 
those who heard him. The rustic crowd looked up at the 
young face, still pale from recent grief, with awe ; tears stole 
down rough weather-beaten cheeks, and hard hearts melted 
Worldly people will account for this in a worldly way, but 
Hugh and his hearers felt that he was endued with Power 
from on High. He felt an intense consciousness of the 
Divine Presence, and a love for his hearers as far above 
what he had known before as a man's love is above a child's. 
All narrow bounds seemed for the time broken down, and 
he was free to speak to them, heart to heart, of Christ ; and 
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it seemed as if the Master Himself c^me to them then " at 
even when the sun did set," and was present to heal them 
all — Hugh as well as the others. 

They gathered closer around him when the service was 
over. They said ; " Do you remember my iittie Willie, my 
Maiy— -you spoke to them, sir, when you were here before ; 
we have 'buried them." They told him their griefs and 
hung upon his words of sympathy, and the power to comfort 
was given to him that evening ; they lingered round him in 
the meadow until all the twilight faded and the moon rose. 




CHAPTER LII. 



TUNE "SPROWSTON." 




FTER writing at some length to his father Hugh 
returned to Cambridge, a letter he had had 
from home making him sure that it would be 
better that he and Chrissie did not meet just 
yet 

He had only left his work a week before, 
but when he returned to it he felt years older 
and as if his mind had widened with the years 
He attacked mathematics with a vigour surprising even 
to himself, and worked with unabated energy during July 
and the first half of August ; then he grew very anxious about 
Chrissie, and, instead of working on until the end of the 
month, as he had intended to do, he returned to The 
Cottage. 

Chrissie had been ailing all the summer. They had taken 
her to the seaside ; she had rallied, been much better, 
returned, gone about her usual business, but had broken 
down again. " And," wrote Mr. Bentham, " I feel I ought 
no longer to hide from you that your mother and I are now 
exceedingly uneasy about her." 

That brought Hugh home ; but still he felt to dread 
meeting her ; she — so changed from the bright companion 
of his boyish days — seemed, when he thought of her, his 
grief incarnate. 

It was evening when he arrived at The Cottage ; his first 
question was about her. He found her in the drawing- 
room ; the sofa had been drawn up to the window, she was 
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lying there looking out upon the river; her mother was 
sitting by her. 

Hugh entered the room, went up to the sofa; Mrs. 
Bentham kissed him without saying a word, and went away 
at once, looking deeply pained 

Chrissie smiled — held out her hand to her brother, and 
turned her face upwards a little to be kissed She was quite 
calm now — but changed — ^how much changed ? Very thin 
she looked, and so young — more like a little girl than a 
woman. Her brightness all had gone, but not her 
sweetness. 

Hugh felt terribly distressed at the sight of her. He took 
the chair his mother had left ; he and she looked at each 
other for a few moments. " I am glad you have come home, 
dear," said Chrissie very softly. " You must tell them not 
to be frightened about me. I am going to get well soon, 
but I must have a little time, you know — I only want a little 
time, and I can't bear to see them so frightened Don't let 
them be frightened — I was " — and she hesitated, "I was 
getting better, Hugh — almost quite well — when this came 
— but I only want a little time — and — a little sleep — I 
can't sleep — I'm always awake — that is all that is the matter 
with me. I only want time — and sleep." 

She slipped her hand underneath the velvet pillow of the 
couch, took out a newspaper, handed it to Hugh, pointing 
out as she did so a marked paragraph. 

The paper was the Queston Observer — the paragraph ran 
something like this : " We have peculiar satisfaction in 
announcing that a marriage has been arranged between Mr. 
Ray Faulkner, eldest son of the present occupier of Mount 
Norden, and Petronella, only surviving child of the late Sir 
Hendrik Van Noorden. We understand the wedding is 
fixed for an early date." 

Hugh read the paragraph, looked at the postmark and the 
handwriting of the address. The mark was Queston, the 
hand Mr. Faulkner's. Then he refolded the paper and 
placed it on a table near him. 

" They should have spared 7<?«," he said bitterly. 

" Why me ? Why should I be spared more than any one 
else ? " Chrissie asked very quietly. 
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Hugh was silent for awhile, then he said, still more bitterly, 
" They might have left me j/^«." 

" IVe not gone yet, dear," said Chrissie, *' and I dorCt 
mean to go,^^ 

They were both quite still for a few minutes. 

" Put your arm round me, Hugh," presently said a little 
voice from the sofa. "I won't hurt you now." 

Hardly able to control himself, he managed to raise her in 
his arms. She laid her head on his shoulder. 

" You know you used to say you would always take me 
with you," Chrissie went on, in a whisper ; " and when you're 
a minister you will let me live with you like Mr. and Miss 
Ainslie, and so what we used to talk about when we were 
children will all come true, and we shall always be together 
— ^and very happy — ^just like Mr. and Miss Ainslie. How 
nice it is to have you back again, dear — how nice ! " 

Hugh bent his head down and kissed her hair. She 
leaned against him, her face towards the river. She smiled, 
and went on : " And there is our dear river Thames going 
by the same as ever, as he has been all the days of our life," 
she whispered dreamily ; " and there is a great ship filling 
all the space between the trees, — and now it has gone ; it 
seems as if we were " 

" Chrissie, I must go away for a little while. I'll come 
back again soon," said Hugh ; and he gently laid her back 
on the pillow. 

" Very well," she said, with a sigh of acquiescence. " Don't 
be long, dear." 

" No," said Hugh ; and he quietly crossed the room, 
gently opened the door, and left her. 

" Now, this must be fought out ! " he exclaimed, spring- 
ing upstairs ; and he locked himself in his own room and 
fought it — out? I cannot tell, certainly fought it down. 
It was the most desperate battle he ever fought 

At the end of half an hour he returned. It was growing 
dark then. Chrissie was still alone. 

" I'm glad you have come back," she said. 
Hugh said nothing, but placed her as she had been 
before. The river was full with high tide, but darkening 
now ; the lamps came out and marked the distant shore. 

28 
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" Dear," whispered Chrissie, a tone of dreamy content 
stealing into her voice — " Dear, how nice to have you all to 
myself once more ! Tell me something out of the Bible ! " 

It was very hard work for him then, but he did as she 
asked, repeating several of the simplest verses. " Now tell 
me the Name we both love the best ; say it over and over, 
dear," she whispered 

"Was she d5dng?" he asked himself— but not with 
terror. He moved a little — ^tried to put her more perfectly 
at ease — and whispered the Sacred Name again and again, 
until she grew so quiet, so absolutely still, that he scarcely 
could tell whether sleep or death had come. 

He dared not move — he tried even to hush his own 
breathing — ^he felt a strange calm himself — as if it mattered 
little which it was — if she were gone he would not wish her 
back again. " He was strong, he knew how he had been 
taxed — how could this fragile girl bear what he had borne ? 
Had he known how many days and nights of feverish 
sleeplessness there had been, he would have wondered at 
her power of resistance rather than her fragility. 

Presently she stirred and said, " I have had such a nice 
litde nap — I think I can sleep for a week." 

" Then 1*11 carry you upstairs," said Hugh. 

" I can walk," said she. But he would not let her try. 

So she slept and grew better. She was able to sit out in 
the garden under the trees, and Hugh brought out his books 
and sat with her. 

" You see I was a true prophet," she said. " I told you 
I was going to get better. And I must get well and strong 
very soon because I've a great deal to do. First I thought 
I would go out to India and be a Zenana missionary, but 
then I found something else. You remember the little 
mission-room you preached in last year — not ours, the other 
one ; you know they formed a Church there, and they've 
built a chapel up the road — there is such a colony of poor 
people all round it now. The poor people have built the 
chapel all by themselves, and there isn't a lady or gentleman 
among them. So I thought I would go and work with them 
and play the harmonium and help with the singing ; and they 
have been so good to me — so good, so kind, I do love them 
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so much ! The poor little pastor has had everything to 
manage ; all these rich people about here haven't helped at 
all — they didn't give five pounds, and then grumbled because 
the chapel wasn't, beautiful for them to look at ; but when 
they say anything about it to me I ask them, * What can 
you expect for fiwt pounds ? ' Then they laugh ; but I am 
afraid they have let the little minister kill himself — he is so 
ill ; and they want some one to preach for them, and they 
like you — ^you will understand their ways, you can work 
with the poor. The rich people about here are very kind ; 
they spend a great deal of time and money in working for 
the poor, but they can't work with them, so they are always 
being disappointed It is a great pity, but you know 
better." 

" I'll go and look them up," said Hugh ; and so he did 

How sorely his help was needed, he, perhaps, never fully 
knew. He was thanked with most abounding gratitude ; 
perhaps he may have helped to save the life both of the 
struggling little Church and of its pastor. 

But it was at the time very trying to Hugh. There was a 
constant succession of prayer-meetings. 

'* We are not going to lose him for want of praying for," 
the people said, and they did pray night and day. There 
were many services on Sunday. Hugh took them all, and 
not only kept the congregation together, but drew a larger 
one and enlisted much public sympathy for them in the 
neighbourhood He was struck with wonder at the work of 
the people, and secured them very substantial help from the 
Holt Park and other Churches. 

All this did him good, but was very trying. Chrissie, 
however, grew better, and then to see her at the harmonium 
was a great pleasure to him. 

So things went on until the first Sunday evening in 
September. 

The young pastor was at his worst ; it was feared he 
could not live through that day ; it required a great effort 
on Hugh's part to keep the feelings of the people nnder 
control ; and a still more desperate effort to govern himself. 

As Hugh and Chrissie walked slowly to chapel he felt as 
if his very heart were worn out The thought of the coming 

28—2 
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service filled him with dread ; he hardly knew how he should 
get through it, carefully as it was prepared. 

They were very early ; the chapel was empty, a prayer- 
meeting was going on in the vestry. He stayed with 
Chrissie by the harmonium for a few moments finding the 
tunes for the hymns. 

" We will have * According to Thy gracious Word ' at 
the Communion," he said "Do you think you can 
remember * Sprowston ' ? It has haunted me all day." 

" Yes, I can manage it We generally sing * Farrant ' to 
that hymn ; but I haven't forgotten * Sprowston.' I love 
those old tunes, still; but you will have to take the tenor 
in the * repeats.'" 

" Very well," said Hugh ; he placed his elbow on the 
harmonium and rested his face on his hand, looking towards 
the upper windows of the chapel which were drawn down. 

He was feeling an intense spiritual weariness. Never 
before had the burden of a coming service pressed upon him 
so heavily. Equal to a considerable physical or mental 
effort he was ; but his spiritual strength flagged, and seemed 
all but worn out 

He looked up at the windows and said, as if to himself, 
" How sweet ! how restful ! " 

Chrissie, looking up too, saw through each a broad space 
of clear sky ; each cloudless, grey, and pure, and each — as 
they followed from west to east — deepening in tone and soft 
gravity. 

" They are sweet ! " said Chrissie. " There is always 
something lovely to be seen through those windows ; some- 
thing that seems like a special blessing." 

They both rose and walked slowly towards the vestry, 
through the half-opened door of which came the voice of 
supplication — distressful supplication striving to be calm. 

" I wonder if we shall ever have a little Church to love us 
like this ? " said Hugh, under his voice. 

" Why not ? " asked Chrissie, in a whisper. 

" How much it is worth!" said Hugh. 

The grave young brother and sister crossed the chapel, 
entered the vestry, and knelt down among the others. 

Presently the congregation assembled ; Chrissie took her 
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place at the harmonium, Hugh on the platform. The ser- 
vice was deeply impressive ; the sermon showed no want of 
power. Hugh alone knew how hard a task it had been, nor 
how much help had been given for it. 

When the sermon was over, the most solemn part of the 
service still remained. All daylong Petronella and Ray 
had been clamorous for the possession of Hugh's brain ; it 
seemed now as if he could no longer keep them at bay ; 
they would invade the temple he was striving to keep holy ; 
he felt powerless to keep them out any longer. 

In the brief interval between the services he went into the 
vestry. The pastor's little book of Promises was open on 
the mantelpiece ; Hugh had found it there when he first 
came, and had always kept it open at the same place — at 
the words that had helped his brother to fight through his 
last service there. Now he tried to grasp them for himself, 
but Ray and Petronella ! oh, Ray and Petronella ! The 
Church assembled, Hugh took his place at the head of the 
Communion-table, with the elders and deacons on each side, 
and began the service. He read through Montgomery's 
hymn, struggling to make the words his own; and then 
Chrissie, without the instrument, began it to "Sprowston." 
At the end of each verse came the hushed repeat, " I will 
remember Thee." Her treble began it ; then Hugh's tenor 
took up the same notes, while hers soared a third above 
them ; it was inexpressibly sweet and touching. The 
people joined in softly, but did not break the pure harmony. 

Hugh felt the spell broken ; he could give himself up to 
the service with all his heart 

Later on the deacons, who had been distributing the 
bread, returned ; the stillness deepened, grew more perfect, 
more profound. Hugh's head was bowed on to the table, 
Chrissie's on the ledge of the pew ; their hearts were at the 
same place — at the Cross. 

Hugh rose — his eyes were closed — he gave thanks for 
the cup. He ceased speaking; there was again deep 
silence for a moment; it was broken by the cautious 
opening of the door. A man entered, and stole into the re- 
motest comer of the chapeL Hugh saw him, recognised him, 
and, for a moment, the whole place swam before his eyes. 



CHAPTER LIII. 



LUCE EX OMBRA. 



^-'N the last few chapters I have endeavoured to 
place events before you as they appeared to 
Hugh and Chrissie Bentham, There was, 
however, another point of view. To Ray and 
Petronella these same events presented a very 
different aspect 
Let me say, distinctly and at once, that 
when Petronella broke off her engagement with 
Hugh, the idea of marrying Ray Faullcner had never 
entered her mind, nor (£d Ray surest it to her until 
he knew that she had actually parted from Hugh. This is 
the simple truth, and it is due to them both that you should 
know i^ although Hugh and Chrissie did not 

As I have already tried to show, there were many consi- 
derations that urged Petronella to give Hugh up ; but the 
one upon which she made herself believe she acted was the 
conviction that she was really doing the kindest thing for 
him that, under the circumstances, was possible, 

" If I many him I shall be his ruin," she told herself 
over and over again, waking up in the night with the words 
on her brain, and then burying her face in her pillow 
crying, " Oh, Hugh, Hugh, the only creature I ever loved 
since my Uttle sister died ! Oh, Hugh ! the only one I love 
in all the world. I must give you up or ruin you ! I must 
hurt you, I can't help hurting you ; but to part now will be 
less dreadful than staying to be the ruin of you and your 
ministry." 
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If she felt this so keenly she might have been more 
gentle, you say. Perhaps it was because she mourned so 
deeply that she could not, dared not, be less hard. Had 
she allowed herself in his presence one kind word, one 
regret, She knew too well she would have broken down 
altogether. She nerved herself all the while by declaring 
that she was harsh only for his sake, besides which, on that 
last day, she had really felt an uncontrollable irritation and 
anger. Inconsistent? True. When does human nature 
appear what we should call consistent ? But when nerves 
are strung to their utmost tension, what wonder if uncon- 
trollable irritation is the result? Petronella must have 
broken out into bitter language if she had not left Hugh so 
abruptly. All her self-control gave way as soon as he was 
out of the house. She was far from an amiable companion 
to the Hawkeshawes for some time afterwards. Had they 
not treated her with extreme kindness and forbearance, their 
friendship would speedily have come to an end. 

Poor little Connie grieved over Petronella very sincerely ; 
she began to fear that in trying to do good she had been the 
cause of much evil Petronella said things now and then 
that shocked Connie very much indeed. 

A few weeks after Hugh's dismissal, the Hawkeshawes re- 
turned to Stainings, and Petronella went with them, taking 
with her an excited brain, a heavy heart, a very light purse, 
and a large number of unpaid bills. 

This life of semi-pauperism, of wretched idleness, of 
mixing with rich people while she herself was so poor, was 
killing her, she felt She could bear it no longer, she must 
do something for herself; and the only thing she could 
think of doing, was to marry a rich man. 

Dunning letters followed her to Stainings. There was a 
French dressmaker who refused to be pacified, who would 
not wait, who wrote nearly every day. Petronella was at 
her wits' end ; she dared not ask Colonel Hawkeshawe to 
lend her money ; the girls were never out of debt themselves, 
they had none to lend ; she did not know what to do. 

She worried herself almost into a fever over those bills. 
One afternoon, when she had taken out all her jewellery, 
and was trying to reckon up what she could sell it for, she 
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heard the sound of a horse's hoof, and looking down from 
the window by which she was standing, saw Ray Faulkner 
on Bonnie Bird 

They were engaged before he left Stainings two hours 
later in the day ; and Madame Gaspard was dien not only 
delighted to wait, but to beg for fresh orders. Petronella 
had at last been driven up in a comer ; she saw no way of 
escape, she could only jdeld 

Ray had also been driven into a comer ; there was no- 
thing for him but to marry Miss Van Noorden. 

At least there was this to be said in favour of the match 
— neither of them need pretend anything, each knew pre- 
cisely the other's circumstances. There was no pretence at 
all about it, and if there was no love, there was also now no 
personal dislike. Ray and Petronella were not at all un- 
pleasant to each other by this time. 

It was again September, just two years since Ray and 
Chrissie had met at Doper's End 

Again the house was full of guests ; but now they were 
not exclusively the friends of Mr. and Mrs. Faulkner. Ray 
had a few companions of his own age, for whom the 
billiard-room was lighted up every evening. Ray was 
evidently taking possession of Mount Norden. He in- 
herited a large share of his father's acquisitiveness. His 
engagement to Miss Van Noorden gave him a right to the 
estate, in his own mind, that was eminently consolatory. 
" As my own — yes, as my own — Mount Norden will* suit 
me admirably," he felt 

He was not in the least afraid of sinking into " the man 
who married Miss Van Noorden " now ; and he was quite 
capable of holding his own against any one. 

The elderly men, his father's guests, found their host 
sadly changed The last year or so he had, they said, mn 
down hill very fast — so fast, indeed, that they surmised they 
might never again be asked to kill off the Mount Norden 
partridges, as the present occupier of that estate seemed 
about to exchange it, at no very remote date, for a much 
smaller one in Queston Churchyard; and there were 
besides rumours, very unpleasant rumours, abroad of that 
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occupier's mental state, and the heavy money losses resulting 
from that state. 

Petronella had already been to Mount Norden several 
times. She and Ray had strolled about the grounds. " I 
shall alter this. I shall improve that I shall do so-and- 
so," had generally been the staple of Ray's conversation. 
He had a sharp eye and a keen judgment; Petronella in- 
variably assented to his views. 

" But you really think it will be an improvement ? " he 
asked 

"Oh, yes." 

"Because I shouldn't like to do anything you didn't 
like— that's alL" 

" I quite agree with you." 

" Of course it isn't so pleasant for you now there are all 
these people in the house, but when you and I have it all 
to ourselves it will be diiferent We'll make things go, 
won't we? In the meantime Shortlands is a nice little 
place — let's make it very charming. They have nearly 
finished it now — let us drive over on Saturday. I want you 
to tell me if you like the old furniture there ; if you don't 
I'll have it all packed oif — mind you have everything 
exactly as you like it Why shouldn't you ?" 

Ray's mind seemed quite engrossed with these matters. 
As for Petronella, her chief concern now was to prevent 
herself from appearing Mr. Faulkner's victim, and so she 
tried hard to assume a greater interest in the arrangements 
of her new home than she really felt And, indeed, after so 
long a homelessness, the idea of having a secure resting- 
place of her own was alluring to her — as alluring as a har- 
bour of refuge after dangerous buifeting with rough waves 
to the shipwrecked. 

On the first Friday in September there was a large dinner- 
party at Mount Norden. 

Mrs. Faulkner had several times before tried to induce 
Petronella to stay a few days in her old home, but hitherto 
in vain. 

Now she was to go over to Shortlands on Saturday, so 
she had at last consented to remain in the house from 
Friday until Monday. 
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The bare notion of staying in the house was painful to 
her ; but it was part of the price, and she dared not hold it 
back. Her great anxiety that evening, as she dressed for 
dinner in a well-remembered room at Mount Norden, was 
that she should look her very best, and as unlike a "victim" 
as possible. She had a perfect horror of looking like a 
"victim." 

She dressed with very great care, wearing pale yellow satin 
with some beautiful old lace that had come to her as a 
legacy from a distant relative. A delicate circlet of gold 
with a diamond locket, given her by Ray, was round her • 
white throat ; the yellow roses in her hair and on her 
dress had all been brought to her by him. There was a 
bloom upon her cheeks and a brilliancy in her eyes, a 
vivacity in her manner, that, to a casual observer, might have 
betokened unusual health or pleasure. 

Mr. Faulkner was exceedingly proud and delighted when 
he saw her enter his drawing-room. Ray was charmed with 
her unusual graciousness to himself and his friends as she 
stood talking with them about the day's sport during the 
trying quarter of an hour preceding dinner. 

" There is no question about it, she is a supremely beauti- 
ful woman. I shall always be very proud of her. She 
musf feel she is at last in her right place," said Ray to him- 
self several times that evening. 

Ray himself was far from bad looking. When the gong 
sounded and he and Petronella — her fingers resting on his 
arm — crossed the hall together, they made a couple that any 
father or father-in-law might have been proud to own. And 
Mr. Faulkner was indeed proud to own them. As he sat at 
the head of his table, under the eyes of the dead and gone 
Van Noordens, and saw Ray and Petronella side by side, 
the beautiful rightness of the union, from every point of view 
he was capable of taking, afforded him a delight and satisfac- 
tion such as he had rarely experienced before. 

Except to Mrs. Faulkner's steel-coloured eyes, to which 
the beauty of the future mistress of Mount Norden presented 
but little charm, the evening was a great success ; for even 
Petronella was conscious that she had achieved a triumph 
over herself, and had done what she had intended to do. 
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On the Saturday they went over to Shortlands, about four 
miles further along the Old Abbot's Road 

Shortlands was a very pretty little place — not so very 
small either. And so pretty that Mr. Faulkner had bought 
it, sold it, lent money on it, and bought it again. 

Here there were no painiful associations. 

" Here I could make my home ; here I could rest ! " 
Petronella thought, as she went over the rooms. " I like it 
very much, Ray. Keep the old furniture, but send away all 
the carpets. This paper will be nice, don't you think, for 
the drawing-room ? And can the paint match the ground 
of it ? What a beautiful view ! Here is a dear little room ! 
It shall be my morning room. I can fancy myself in it." 

She stood for a moment at the window, feeling how much 
she needed rest and a home. Ray was kind, too, and had 
excellent taste ; but what had become of those others— the 
people who used to live here? Had they been hurt very 
much ? Oh ! she hoped not Ray was very busy about 
everything. Did he think of any one besides himself and 
his bride-elect ? 

" Those people up the Old Abbot's Road are much too 
other-worldly for us!" That was what he told himself. 
What he felt, perhaps, he hardly stopped to inquire. 

" There can be no doubt about it, I've done the right 
thing, and I shall have my reward. We shall be very com- 
fortable at Shortiands until the time comes for Mount Nor- 
den. She likes it; she's a sensible girl." 

So nothing could have been more satisfactory than the 
visit to their new home. Ray and Petronella came back 
apparently on very friendly terms, even more friendly terms 
than at the dinner-party of the previous day. 

That Saturday evening, after dinner, nearly every one 
went off to the billiard-room. Petronella was feeling rather 
tired, and complained of a slight headache ; so, instead of 
joining the others, she took a corner of one of the sofas. 
There were only three or four people left in the drawing- 
room, and they, for a while, seemed — she was thankful to 
find — indisposed to talk. 

She looked about the room, recognising, in spite of many 
changes, much that she remembered. It was the room in 
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which she and her sister had so often played, in which they 
had been so happy and so miserable \ the great room, that 
had looked so dreadful when it used to be shut up, past 
which they used to run for fear of ghosts. 

There were ghosts enough in it now to her — ghosts of a 
dead home and dead affections. But, ghosts and all, it was 
hers — hers. She had always felt it to be her birthright ; soon 
it would be hers in fact A new home would come there, 
to drive away the memories of the old 

There were the pale water-colours she and Winnie had 
known by heart It was right those relics of her family 
should be hers. 

.She was vaguely thinking of these things, looking, as she 
thought of them, very sad and dreamy, when an elderly 
man, of extreme garrulousness, noticing her abstraction, and 
supposing that a little of his brilliant conversation could not 
fail to do her good, brought up a chair to the side of the 
sofa, and began to talk. 

Fortunately he was content to talk without requiring 
remarks from his victim. He had just returned from the 
Continent, where he had been inspecting the picture- 
galleries with great interest, if not with much knowledge. 
He poured forth a stream of platitudes that appeared as if 
it could go on for ever. Petronella heard it going on and 
on, but hardly knew whether he was describing Dresden or 
Madrid, Rubens or Bellini. It was all one to her, until at 
length the name of Fra Angelico reached her ear and brain, 
and she looked up and listened. 

"You know that Master?" inquired the talker, but 
allowing no time for an answer, however brief. " Well, I 
saw a very quaint example of him at Munich," he went on, 
delighted that he had at last roused her. " Very quaint, 
indeed. Three crosses — and, I suppose, martyrs on them. 
A man has shot an arrow at one of the martyrs, and it has 
doubled round, made an acute angle, and the man who 
has shot it knows it is returning to strike him. His action 
is very curious \ he has put up his arm to ward off the blow 
— so," and he tried to give the action ; " the arrow he 
aimed at the saint is returning to kill him. It is very 
quaint and most suggestive. Good heavens ! you are ill ! " 
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"I — I — I — can't breathe!" gasped Petronella, looking 
round wildly, and half raising herself from the sofa. 

" Open the window, some one ! " cried the talker. " Let 
me lead you to the window ; are you going to faint ? " 

There was confusion at once. They helped her to the 
open window, and in a minute or two she partially re- 
covered " Let me go to my room ! " she whispered to 
one of the ladies, who at once took her away. She was 
trembling all over. "Thank you, thank you, that will 
do; I won't trouble you further," she murmured, as she 
reached her room. 

" But I can't leave you like this," said the other, with 
concern. 

" Oh, please, do ! " Petronella said, faintly. " Please do ; 
I'm better ; please leave me ! " There was such desperate 
entreaty in her voice that the lady went at once and 
Petronella locked the door behind her. 

" What have I done ! what have I done ! " she cried, 
wildly flinging her arms over her head. " What have I 
done ! " and she threw herself down on the bed, hiding a 
face full of horror in the pillows. "Oh, what have I 
done ! " 





CHAPTER LIV. 

THE ARROW RETURNS. 

'■% Tl." W HAT have I done ! What have I done ! " It 
was an exclamation of honor and terror, not 
a question ; she had no need to ask herself 
what she had done, she knew only too welL 
She knew the deed she had done ; she saw 
.^, . it as done, not to Hugh and Chrissie, but to 

jr^SV* Another ; she saw the three crosses the man had 
Elxj =p<iken of — it was against that central Figure, no 
ManjT, Christ Himself, that her arrow had been aimed 

" Against Thee, against Thee have I sinned ! " That was 
the overwhelming horror of what she had done. 

The arrow had returned, had struck her; the sharpest 
pain of it was that she should have been capable of drawing 
the bow that had sped that arrow. 

" Against Thee ! Against Thee ! " 

What an agony of shame and remorse wrung her very soul 
as she lay there hiding her face ! She had believed ; she 
had loved — believed in Him — loved Him, and yet — and 
yet! 

" Oh, what have I done ! What have I done ! " 

The baseness, the ingratitude of it appeared to her in- 
tolerable ; she writhed under the horror of it, until again she 
could not breathe, and struggled to the window. Ray's 
circlet round her neck was strangling her ; she tore madly 
at the clasp, fighting with it as if it had been a living snake, 
and at last got free of it His ring on her finger stung her — 
she dragged it off and threw it from her. She wanted to go 
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to him at once and make him take them back ; but her open 
window was just above the billiard-room — she could hear 
the click of the cue against the balls — she could hear Ray 
laughing among his friends, and his laugh was hideous to 
her. 

No one had told him of her sudden • illness ; but Mrs. 
Faulkner came up presently, tapped at the door, and wanted 
to come in. 

Petronella managed to call to her that she was better now, 
but did not open the door. 

Petronella left the window ; she could not bear the sound 
of those voices below, and she walked about the room in 
frantic distress until she was physically worn out 

Cost what it might she must strive to undo her deed 
What had she done to Hugh and Chrissie ? Had she hurt 
them very terribly ? Ah, so terribly that she never before 
had dared to think of it ! There was no shirking the ques- 
tion now, it had to be faced. 

She passed a dreadful night ; another such, she thought, 
she could not bear and keep her reason. 

In the morning she put Ray's gifts into their cases, and 
slipped them into her pocket 

Mr. Faulkner also had had a very bad night ; his guests 
thought his manner very strange. When he asked Petro- 
nella how she was, his remarks gave her a fresh thrill of 
terror. 

Ray was evidently annoyed and anxious about his father, 
but he was very attentive to Petronella, and grieved to see 
her looking pale and frightened. 

"Shall we have a little stroll before church-time?" he 
asked, after breakfast 

" Oh yes," she said, eagerly. " I want to speak to you." 
She fetched her hat and joined him under the classic temple 
that formed the portico. 

" I was very sorry to hear you were so ill last night," Ray 
began, as they strolled off together under the trees. *' Of 
course being here must be very trying to you. I wish they 
hadn't worried you to come. You really are better now, 
aren't you ? Because if you would rather go back to Stain- 
ings at once, I'll drive you over ; I should like you to do 
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just what will be the most pleasant to yoiL Don't consider 
me, or any one else." 

" Nothing can be pleasant to me now ! " she cried Ray 
was startled and alarmed. 

" Are you going to be ill again ? " he asked, turning to 
her with a sharp look of anxiety. 

" Take these things back I can't keep them ! " she said, 
trembling with extreme distress, jio longer able to control 
herself at all, and she held the little cases to him. He 
pushed them aside. 

" Nonsense ! " he exclaimed, turning pale, then suddenly 
checking himself, he said, kindly, " I'm sure you're ill, take 
my arm ; come into the house again." 

" 1 can't marry you, I can't ! Take them back ! Oh do 
take them back ! " she cried, hysterically, breaking down 
altogether. 

" Well, this is a pretty affair ! " exclaimed Ray, aghast 
with dismay. 

"I'd kill myself first," said Petronella. "I'd throw 
myself into that pond sooner than marry you ! " 

" Not you, you're too great a coward ! " said Ray, surprised 
out of all sense of courtesy. 

" But I can't live. I can't live without — without Hugh — 
you know, you know I can't" She tried to keep back her 
sobs, but in vain. 

" So you're going to throw me over ? But supposing I 
won^t be thrown over, what then ? " 

His face looked hard and cruel as he put the question. 

" Oh, take these things back — take them, take them ! " 
she implored, with tears. 

He walked a few paces underneath the trees, and returned 

" I never could well stand being humbugged," he said 

His tone was singularly like his father's then. 

" I did mean to marry you, I did ; but I can't — indeed 
I can't," cried Petronella. 

" I not only meant to marry you, but I mean it still," said 
Ray. " I don't intend to give you up. Miss Van Noorden ; 
so don't let's waste any more words about it Understand, 
I mean to hold you to your bond" 

As he spoke he seemed to her like a rock against which 
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she might beat herself to death, but on which she could 
make no impression ; those lips looked to her so crael and 
so firm. To make him relent was a hopeless task; his 
coolness struck her with despair and terror. Was she to be 
punished by having him for ever as her tyrant ? She was 
more frightened of him then than she had ever been of his 
father, yet the instinct of self-preservation made her fight 
for liberty, and she poured out a stream of passionate, 
incoherent entreaty. 

"You should have thought of all this before," said 
Ray, coolly. " How can I tell my father ? It will drive 
him mad." 

" It is driving me mad already ; that's nothing to you ! 
How dare you be so cruel ! Take these things back and 
let me go. I will never marry you ; I will not I'd sooner 
throw myself into that pond ! Nothing shall make me 
marry yoiL 111 kill myself if you don't let me go." 

" Here's an affair ! Here's an affiair, and the house full 
of people, too ! You surely can't want to make us both 
the talk of all the place! Heaven knows I'm worried 
enough with my father without anything else ! " said Ray, 
walking restlessly to and fro. 

" I'll be quiet ! I'll do what you tell me, if you'll only 
release me from my engagement ! " she exclaimed, eagerly 
scanning his face, and reading, she thought, some slight 
softening there. * 

" That I will «^/," said he, sharply. 

" I'll break it myself, then !" said she, desperately. 

" I should advise you not to do so ; the consequences 
might be very unpleasant" 

" Oh ! what am I to do, you cruel, cruel man ? Don't 
you see you're killing me ? What am I to do?" 

" To begin with," said Ray, dryly, " put those things on 
again." 

" I can't ; they sting me !" 

"Your own sense of what is fitting will tell you that 
you had better not do anything to make the people 
in the house talk about us. Be reasonable : here, put 
them on at once before any remark is made. Other points 
we will discuss some other day. Come, isn't it time to get 

29 
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ready for church? It will be part of our business to 
go there together." 

"Fra too ill— I can't go!" 

" Oh, well ! I don't want to be a brute ; if you're ill, stay 
at home. I'll go down with the others. I'm afraid coming 
here has been too exciting for you. No, it's no good ! I'll 
not take those things back ! Pray don't let my father or 
Mrs. Faulkner see you without them ; I wouldn't answer for 
what might happen if you did. I'm sure you would dislike 
a scene before people quite as much as I should, and 
I'm really grieved that your nerves have "been so much 
shaken. How is it? You seemed all right enough at 
Shortlands yesterday. Let us go back to the house; it 
will be quiet while we are all out I dare say you will feel 
better presently. I ought to have known it would be very 
trying for you to come here ; but, of course, it will be quite 
different soon." 

She did not say another word to him. In silence they 
walked slowly back side by side. She went to her room 
and stayed there all the morning. Ray drove to church 
with the guests ; Mr. Faulkner was too unwell to go, and, 
of course, Mrs. Faulkner remained with him. 

The rest of the day was very wretched for .all of them. 
The host could not appear ; his wife and son were evidently 
anxious, Petronella, complaining of a severe headache, kept 
much to her room. It was for every one a long, tedious, 
uncomfortable Sunday. 

Late in the afternoon one and another of the younger 
men might have been heard inquiring for "Faulkner," 
meaning, of course, Ray Faulkner. Faire thought he was 
round at the stables with Hamilton ; Hamilton thought he 
had gone to look after his father. Under the circumstances, 
no once cared to be too intrusive — there were many reso- 
lutions come to about leaving on the following day. Then 
it was said that Faulkner had gone out; then it was 
wondered what could keep him out so long ; then it grew 
dark, and the wonder increased. Mrs. Faulkner was heard 
to inquire about him. An hour later Faire and Hamilton 
thought they had better go in search of him. 

No one at the cottages in the Old Abbot's Road, between 
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Mount Norden and Queston, having noticed him pass since 
his return from church, his friends concluded that he must 
have gone in the opposite direction ; but there again all 
their inquiries were unavailing. No one had seen him 
going down the road at any time that day. 

They came back after an hour or more. Ray had not 
returned. His father had been inquiring for him repeatedly, 
and was difficult to pacify. Every one said it was an extra- 
ordinary and alarming thing that Ray should be. absent so 
long under such circumstances. Some accident was feared 
The park was searched, but no Ray was found. The guests 
began to suspect some connection between Miss Van 
Noorden's severe headache and Ra/s disappearance. Had 
they quarrelled ? Ray had seemed ill at ease during the 
drive to and from church. Anxiety about his father might 
account for it ; it might have had another cause. 

Faire and Hamilton thought they would go down to the 
town and make further inquiries. They went first to the 
police-station. There a constable, who had just come off 
duty, remembered to have seen Mr. Ray Faulkner during 
the afternoon, at four o^clock — three minutes past the hour, 
it was. 

"I took notice of him," said the man, "for he never 
spoke not a word as he went by me ; and it's generally, 
* Well, how's Robert to-day ? ' with him whenever we pass. 
And I just made a note of it in my mind like. It was close 
against Doper's End I saw him, and Queston church clock 
had gone fower not three minutes." 

" Which way was he going ? " 

" Straight through Queston, I should say. No one's seen 
him come back." 

Then they went to the railway statioa Yes ; the lad 
who had been there in the afternoon had let him have a 
ticket, a first return to London, and he hadn't paid for it 

" Gone for a physician on the quiet," said Faire, under 
his voice. 

" Not without telling Mrs. Faulkner ? " exclaimed 
Hamilton. 

" Don't know ; there's no love lost between those two^ 
That's what he's done, you may depend upon it" 

29 — 2 
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" May be. I think the girl has something to do with it 
myself When will there be a down train ? " 

** In half-an-hour. That's the last" 

" All right ; we'll wait" 

So they waited, strolling up and down the platform, dis- 
cussing tiieir respective theories, and finally betting, one on 
the physician and the other on the girL 

A quarter of an hour after time the train was signalled. 
Its lights came in sight far off along a piece of very straight 
line, it came nearer, . arrived, stopped ; but among the 
passengers was neither Ray nor any one who might reason- 
ably be taken for a physician. Hamilton, who held the 
girl theory, considered that he had won his bet ; both agreed 
that his journey could not have been premeditated or he 
would have had money enough in his pocket to have paid 
for his ticket 

They went back with the news; they told Mrs. Faulkner, 
she appeared exceedingly annoyed However, it was no 
use sitting up for Ray ; he could not possibly return that 
night, " and," said Mrs. Faulkner, " he may be trusted to 
take care of himself under any circumstances. One need 
not be anxious on that score." 

Mrs. Faulkner went to Petronella's room, where the girl 
had been l3dng hardly able to move all the evening, and told 
her merely that they had found out that Ray had gone to 
town and had lost his train. Petronella felt too ill to care 
much about an)rthing, and, after a while, fell asleep. 

In the dead of the night she awoke with a start, and 
heard voices outside her door. Then the sound of them 
went further away, ceased, and another door was closed. 

These were the same kind of sounds as she had heard 
the night before her little sister had died; they brought 
that night back to her with vivid force. The racking pain 
had left her now ; she could raise her head — she could feel 
with terrible acuteness. She listened, as she remembered 
to have listened on that fatal night Had they brought 
home Ray dead ? She could imagine any horror then. She 
listened, hardly daring to breathe. There were yoices 
again, and doors were opened and shut Presently there 
was tapping at her own door, and Mrs. Faulkner's voice 
<:alling her. 
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Trembling from head to foot, she rose and opened the 
door. She had never turned down her lamp, being afraid 
of the dark. Mrs. Faulkner looked very pale and haggard, 
but was still mindful of her attire. She wore a pale pink 
dressing-gown abundantly trimmed with white lace, and, in 
spite of fatigue and anxiety, had been sufficiently mistress 
of herself to drape a thin white shawl about her head and 
shoulders in a very becoming way. 

" Do you know an)rthing about Ray ? Have you and he 
quarrelled ? His father is wandering all over the house in 
search of him. I'm at my wits' end what to do !" she 
whispered, as she closed the door gently. 

" Mrs. Faulkner," cried Petronella, in the same excited 
tone in which she had spoken to Ray in the morning, " I 
can't marry Ray — I can't — I can't ! And he says I must ! 
He frightened me so this morning. Oh, I'm so frightened 
of him!" 

** Not without cause, my dear," said Mrs. Faulkner, signi- 
ficantly. 

" What am I to do — what am I to do? I can't marry him !" 

" Don't, then !" said Mrs. Faulkner, with a flash like steel 
in her eyes. 

" But what can I do ?" exclaimed Petronella. 

"My dear girl, sit down and listen to me," said Mrs. 
Faulkner, calmly, taking a chair as she spoke. " You have 
still a mother, who is comparatively a rich woman. Take my 
advice — I'm a mother myself, I know how I should feel to 
a daughter of mine — sit down at once and write to your 
mother ; tell her everything. You'll find she will help you — 
she is sure to do so. Now you will, won't you ? Have you 
all you want ? Write at once, and give the letter to me ; 
you may depend upon my having it posted. I must go; I 
daren't leave him any longer. Do as I tell you, my dear. 
Don't marry Ray unless you wish to do so !" 

She noiselessly left the room, as Petronella, without a 
moment's hesitation, wrapped herself in a shawl, and wrote 
for half an hour, never stopping to read what she had 
written. She sealed it up at once as soon as it was finished, 
and hid it under her pillow until the morning. 

Mrs. Faulkner took care that there was no mistake in the 
posting of that letter. 



CHAPTER LV. 

ray's journey. 

^ND, after all, what had Ray done with himself? 
Petront-lla appeared on the Saturday so con- 
tented *ith Shortlands that her words and 
conduct on Sunday morning took him en- 
tirely by surprise. He had, after the first 
outburst of ind^nation, controlled himself, he 
thought, I'retty well; but as she turned away 
. _ from him to go through the classic portico, 
leaving him on the steps, it seemed to him as if all 
the world had suddenly been turned upside down. She — 
that girl — actually proposed to sweep away all the plans of 
himself and his father as if they were so many card-houses 
that she had helped them build for amusement ! 

He was asked to give up Mount Norden when it was just 
within his grasp, was he ? He didn't mean to do it Was 
he going to take his chance along with Mrs. Faulkner and 
her children? Not he. He meant to many Miss Van 
Noorden, and that very speedily. He must be quick about 
it too, or who knew what money might be lost before he was 
master there? All the same, such a scene as he had just 
had with her was extremely unpleasant 

" A little of that sort of thing will go a long way. I was 
a fool to let her come here at all I didn't know what girls' 
nerves were like, or I should have been wiser. A pretty 
affair ! Ill see it through though, or I'll know the reason 

He longed to get away somewhere alone that he tnight 
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rave and storm freely, but Faire and Hamilton were 
approaching ; all he could do was to light a cigar and smoke 
it with them until the carriage came round He could not 
talk ; but he had a good excuse for moodiness in the state 
of his father's health. 

Presently, as they drove through Doper's End, there were 
the people going to chapel, but not Chrissie and no Little 
F. among them. It had become a habit of Ray's to think 
of Chrissie whenever he went through Doper's End ; he had 
tried to break himself of it, but it clung to him stilL That 
Sunday morning it was dreadful to pass the window 
through which her voice had flown to him. Everything was 
awry, distorted, hideous ; on that Sunday morning he hated 
himself, he hated everything ; but he meant to have his way 
now. He had not given up his Chrissie for nothing ; he 
meant to be paid for the sacrifice, and paid well 

In church, as soon as he entered the Van Noorden pew, 
" Dame Petronella " confronted him ; he turned his back 
upon her. 

Dinner was miserable to every one, as it always is when 
the host is too ill to be present The house was intolerably 
gloomy and oppressive to Ray ; the conversation of 
Hamilton and Faire, that once had appeared to him so 
brilliant that he had often thought, could he but have put it 
on paper, he would have produced a volume of "table talk" 
that would have made not only the publisher's but the 
author's fortune, now seemed to him the poorest, most 
wretched commonplace stuff he had ever heard He 
wondered how they could make such buffoons of themselves; 
it was insufferable. At last he could stand their society no 
longer. Upon pretence of going to see after his father he 
left them ; but, instead of going to Mr. Faulkner's rooms, he 
went out, not along the Old Abbot's Road, but over the 
fields in the direction of Queston. 

I should not like to have to write down all the words he 
used between Mount Norden and the town. Some of them 
were sufficiently strong. Why he should have gone that 
way I cannot tell, except that a sort of instinct urged him to 
prowl about Doper's End 

As he passed the window of the chapel-house he was in a 
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mood of abject misery. His anger and resolution were 
melting ; he did not like the outlook into a domestic life 
that should be but a series of such scenes as he had gone 
through tiiat morning. 

" A littie of that sort of thing would go a long way with 
me, thank you," he said, bitterly. And then he recalled 
how happy, how proud of himself, how contented with 
everything he had been, when he had sung his littie ditty at 
the comer house of Doper's End, and Chrissie had said 
" she liked it ! "' Miserable as he was, that little ditty came 
back to him then, only with a strange, grim sarcasm — 

' ' Oh, had I the wings of a little dove, 
•Tis oflfto Old England I'd fly, I'd fly ! 
Far away to my own little Pollie love—" 

Over and over the words jingled in his brain, " I'd fly I I'd 
fly ! " 

" Yes ; and, what's more, I will, too ! " he at last 
exclaimed, the long whistle of a railway engine su^esting 
the means of flight " I'll fly ! I'U fly ! " 

He put his hand into his pocket ; he had only a few 
shillings with him. 

" No matter," he thought ; "I'll go tick here — they'll trust 
me. This will do for the other line." 

There was no time for hesitation ; the whistle was from an 
approaching up train. Ray darted ofl* to catch it, and in a 
few minutes after the first flash of inspiration he was on his 
way to London ; while the movement of the train was keep- 
ing time with the triple rhythm of the " little dove " and 
"Pollie love," that Chrissie Bentham had thought so 
charming. You may have noticed that the train always 
moves to the metre of any song you may happen to have in 
your brain. " 'Tis off to my Chrissie, I'll fly, I'll fly ! " it 
sang to Ray as plainly as possible. For a few minutes he 
could listen to nothing else. 

Ray had a carriage all to himself ; he was so restless that 
he could not settle down to any one seat During the 
journey he tried nearly all of them. He could not quite 
understand whether he were sleeping or waking. 

" Halloa, Ray Faulkner ! " he said, after a while. " Have 
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you gone clean cracked, like all the rest of them ? Hang 
me if all the world hasn't gone mad ! And I'm mad ; mad 
as a hatter ! " 

The idea that he himself should be whirling past miles 
and miles of ripe hops on a Sunday afternoon, while Faire 
and Hamilton were wondering what could have become of 
him, was so unreal, it seemed ridiculous. 

"What on earth am I doing?" he asked himself. 
"Flying away from Miss Van Noorden — flying to my 
Chrissie-love ! Tis off to my Chrissie I'd fly— I'd fly." 

That was all very fine for some little time ; there was an 
inspiring sense of freedom, at first mixed with wonder, at 
finding himself where he was ; but, that first excitement 
over, some very ugly facts remained to be faced. He had 
faced them so long by the time he arrived in London that 
he was almost tempted to go back again at once. But he 
did not — one reason being that there was no train for two 
hours or more ; he went down to Holt-common Station, and 
ultimately made his way to The Cottage. 

It was dark then. He had travelled by very slow trains, 
and had had to wait some time in town. His courage had 
nearly all evaporated by the time he reached The Cottage. 

" Why have I come here ? What am I going to do now? 
Whom shall I ask for ? Hadn't I better go home ? What 
a fool I've made of myself! But I've got to see her and 
know my fate, so the sooner it's over the better. When a 
thing has to be done, it has to be done." 

The gate stood temptingly open, but he took many a turn 
before he ventured to pass it. 

" After all, they are sure to be out ! Well, I'll chance it 
once more. I've got to see her — that's the long and short 
of the matter. I'll ask for Mr. Bentham ; I'll tell him all ; 
make a clean breast of it. My father's state will be a good 
excuse for everything. Perhaps he will be in if no one 
else is. I wonder how she took it ? What a brute I've been ! " 

At last he went up the little drive and rang the bell. 
They were all out ; all of them had gone to a chapel about 
a mile down the Old Abbot's Road, nearer the hilL 

Ray hesitated, uncertain as to his next step. 

" Were they all well ? " he asked. 
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" Pretty well — now." 

" Then some of them had been ill ? " 

" Miss Chrissie had been so ill that they had fetched 
Mr. Hugh from Cambridge College." 

Ray said he was very sorry to hear it, and would walk 
towards the hilL 

The door was closed, and again he was in the dark. 

" Chrissie ill ! I might have killed her ! Good God ! I 
never dreamed she cared for me like that ! What have I 
done ? I might have killed her ! " 

Her face, pale and wan, was before him ; he could see it 
in the darkness. That he should have dimmed so bright a 
life 1 He hardly knew how to bear the thought That he 
should have crushed so loving a heart ! That there should 
have been one in all the world that loved him so much, and 
that he should have hurt that one — almost killed her ! 

He was altogether amazed, astounded, horror-stricken ; 
everything was larger, more solemn, more blessed, more 
dreadful than he had before had power to imagine. 

He loaded himself with reproaches. What had he done ? 
And all the time he had been loved with a depth that he 
could wonder at, but not measure ! 

There was no longer any hesitation possible ; he turned 
towards the hilL 

A mile or so along the Old Abbot's Road he saw the 
lights in the chapel window, and knew he was very near her 
then. 

What could he do? How speak again to her? He 
would wait out there in the darkness until they came out 
He would manage to speak to her father ! He did not know 
what he would da 

He came up close to the door. All was very still within ; 

and then there was very soft and subdued singing. He 

bstened eagerly. Ah ! that must be her voice ! He gentiy 

pushed the inner door open a little way ; it was her voice 

singing Montgomery's sacramental hymn. He held his 

r^^^i^Ki^ ^^^ ^^^ sound. At the last line of the verse 

v^^ 1 ^^^^ ^^^ ^e ah- ; her voice led them— it was 

rememb^Th^ clear. -He heard every word: "I will 

inee." Hugh's tenor repeated the same words 
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to the same notes, while hers soared above them in the 
pathetic "repeat" 

" I will remember Thee." And then all the voices 
blended in the last, "I will remember Thee." 

Not him — not him — not Ray Faulkner — he knew they 
were not singing of him ; but the words broke him down 
utterly. Verse after verse they came, until he did not know 
how to control himself 

All was still again, the silence broken only by a footfall 
now and then ; the stillness deepened — deepened — Hugh's 
voice in hushed prayer gently reached Ray's ear. When it 
ceased, he stepped within the chapel, knelt down in the 
further corner of the first pew, and covered his face with his 
hands until the service was over. He was about to leave 
again, when he saw that Hugh was coming down the aisle 
towards him. Chrissie was far away on the other side of 
the building. He waited at the end of the pew until Hugh, 
looking stem and pale as death, came up. 

" I know," said Ray to Hugh under his voice — "I know 
what you're going to say ; but " — and he put up his arm as 
if to ward off a blow — "don't strike a fellow when he's 
down ! " 




CHAPTER LVL 



"but not thee." 




'T needed no words to tell Hugh how utterly 
broken down Ray was; he looked most 
abjectly wretched 

Hugh pointed to the door; they both left 
the building and went round to the vestiy. 
"What has happened?" Hugh demanded, 
huskily, as soon as they were alone. " Be quick ! " 
Those few last minutes of suspense were dreadful 
" Everything ! " said Ray, miserably. " It's all up ; 
I don't know where to begin. I had a scene with her 
this morning. I don't want another like it She raved 
about you ; she wanted to throw me over. I wish I'd never 
seen her ! She's made a brute of me. I thought I'd better 
come and tell you." 

" Oh, is it possible ! " exclaimed Hugh, flushing with 
sudden hope. " She has turned to me again ! " 

" Don't know that she ever turned from you," said Ray. 
" Oh, what a brute I've been, Bentham. I've hurt — I've 
hurt your sbter ! " 

" Hurt her ! you've nearly killed her ! " said Hugh, with 
growing excitement 

"Oh!" groaned Ray. "But I've come back! Can't 
we make it all right again ? Can't I speak to her ? Per- 
haps she'll forgive me." 

Hugh had for the time no thought for Ray or Chrissie ; 
he was too overwhelmed with the news that at last Petro- 
nella had turned to him again. He walked quickly up and 
down the little room, hardly hearing what Ray said 
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" Where is she ?" he asked " Where is Petronella? " 

" I left her at Mount Norden," said Ray. " She turned 
on me all of a sudden this morning out in the grounds. She 
seemed half out of her mind about you. What am I to do ?*' 

" Is it possible ! Is it possible ! " Hugh could not say 
anything else. 

" Heaven only knows what's possible and what isn't ! It 
seems to me the world's all upside down. Look here, 
Bentham, I must see your sister." 

" Yes, yes, of course you must I " exclaimed Hugh, as if 
trying to remember the existence of Ray. " You're a good 
fellow, a good fellow, Faulkner, for coming over so soon ! 
Yes, you must see Chrissie ! It will all come right — it has 
— it must ! Yes, you must see Chrissie ! It's so kind of 
ou to have come and told me, only — it seems too good to 
e true ! Thank you for coming, thank you ! " 

"I didn't 9ome — it just happened," said Ray, shaking 
the hand Hugh held out " Where can I see her ? Here ? " 

"Here — no — they've gone home. What had we better 
do ? " asked Hugh, hurriedly. 

" Make haste and catch them up," said Ray. 

" No, no ; that won't do ! It mustn't be sudden. Slie 
couldn't stand it ! It's almost knocked me over, and I'm 
strong. I'll go home and — and talk to her ! — prepare her 
mind a little, and then you can come. Oh, Faulkner, you 
are a good fellow, you are indeed ! Thank God ! Thank 
God ! " Hugh's eyes were positively dancing with the 
sudden revulsion of feeling. He wanted to rush off with 
Ray and shout out the good news, only the glimmering of 
reason that still remained told him to be cautious. 

" Now tell me all about it," he said, as he took Ray's 
arm, and they walked away from the chapel. Ray told him 
how it had all happened ; told him, that is, as much as he 
knew. 

Chrissie felt so very weary after the service that, on her 
return home, she went into the little room that was now her 
mother's sanctum and took an easy-chair there instead of 
joining her parents. 

The light was a little turned down; she lay back in the low 
chair, half-asleep, with her hands in her lap, a very still and 
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shadow-like figure. At the sound of Hugh's hurried step 
she opened her eyes wide, held out her hand to him, and 
said, with a kind smile, "So you didn't break down, dear. 
God has been better to you than all your fears." 

" Oh, Chrissie ! Chrissie I Yes ! — yes ! — yes ! " Hugh 
exclaimed, with intense emotion, falling upon his knees by 
the side of her chair. "Ten thousand times, yes, dear. 
Ten thousand times, yes !" And he threw his arms round 
her and pressed her to him. 

" Hugh ! Hugh ! — my darling ! What has happened ? " 

" They Ve come back, dear ! God has turned their hearts 
to us again ! Chrissie, could you bear to see them again 
soon ? Soon — next week ? " 

" Oh, Hugh ! " 

" You won't faint, will you ? " 

" No, dear," but her voice had grown hollow. 

" Are you quite sure ? " 

" Yes. What have you heard ? How could you hear ? " 

" He — I have heard — I know it is going to be all right. 
He came — I must tell you, Chrissie ; he has come and told 
me it is all right, if only you will forgive him. Can you see 
Ray Faulkner ? " 

For one instant it seemed as if she would lose conscious- 
ness, and then she whispered, " Yes, Hugh ; where is he ? " 

" Outside — I'll fetch him," and he was gone. 

When the two returned, Chrissie was sitting up in her 
chair, one hand on each side of it, as if in the act of rising. 
Her eyes were widely opened — so large they looked they 
seemed to cover half her face — ^her white lips were parted 
rigidly. Struck with fresh remorse and terror at the sight 
of her, Ray threw himself on his knees at her feet 
" Chrissie ! Chrissie 1 Forgive me, oh, forgive me." 

At the sound of his well-remembered voice the tension of 
the mouth relaxed, a smile flitted across her face, and hold- 
ing out her hands she said, " So you've come back at last, 
Ray Faulkner." And Hugh, no longer afraid that Chrissie 
was going to faint, shutting the doors upon those two, first 
rushed off to tell his parents the good news, and then went 
up to his own room and poured out his soul in thanksgiving. 

Ray had not told him all — of that he was quite sure. To 
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Hugh an unseen Hand — a pierced Hand — had been at 
work, and his joy of joys was now to trace to the working 
of that Hand the return of his first convert, his Petronella. 

There was little sleep for any of the family that night The 
parents were almost as excited as their children. 

Mr. Bentham, insulted and injured as he had been, still 
cherished a secret affection — not for Mr. Faulkner, certainly, 
although when he came to hear Ra/s story he bore him no 
malice — but for the business that for so many years had 
been the apple of his eye, on the conduct of which he had 
so long prided himself. The work of their hands, how 
men love it ! Mr. Bentham felt an almost paternal interest 
in the Faulkner affairs ; he had been oppressed by a sense 
of bereavement ever since he had lost his share of control 
over them. Jt was flattering to his self-love to hear how 
badly those affairs had gone of late. He assured Ray that, 
for his own part, he was willing enough to do what he could 
to save Mr. Faulkner from the consequences of his late 
reckless acts, and he told his wife many times that he was 
sure that as no one but himself would now be of the slightest 
use to old Faulkner, he had no doubt he would soon be 
summoned to Mount Norden ; and as for Ray and Chrissie, 
he was not at all sorry that things had turned out as they 
had, although at one time — but never mind, that was over 
now. 

Ray and Hugh were off to Queston by the first train the 
next morning — a very early one, that started before the 
telegraph office was opened 

Faire and Hamilton were at the station, having arranged, 
if Ray did not come by that train, to go up to town in 
search of him. These two young men were also in a tre- 
mendous state of excitement Now I believe that in their 
hearts they were not really glad to see Ray just then. They 
would have thoroughly enjoyed a fine day's hunt after him, 
and were, a good way down in their consciousness, disap- 
pointed at this speedy and prosaic (from their point of view) 
termination to the adventure. They believed, of course, 
that they were delighted to see Ray, and at once began a 
vivid descriptive account of their own frantic efforts to find 
him, and of the alarm of his devoted family. 
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The narrative was, however, cut short rather uncere- 
moniously by Ray's wanting to know if they had a " trap " 
in waiting. 

They had the dog-cart, in which they all drove up as fast 
as Ray could make the horse take them. 

" I'll get down here," said Hugh, when they arrived at the 
park-gates. 

" All right," said Ray ; " I'll be as quick as I can." 

Hugh alighted, and walked a littie further down the Old 
Abbot's Road. Ray and his friends drove up the avenue. 

Breakfast was only just over; Petronella had but a 
minute before taken possession of a garden-chair under one 
of the trees, when a shout from the small boys told her that 
Ray had returned. 

For a moment it was a relief to her that nothing dreadful 
had happened ; the next her heart sank with dread of him, 
so cruel had he looked, to her eyes, yesterday. 

The small boys ran to welcome that illustrious being, 
who to them was so much grander than any other in creation. 

Ray seized one of the urchins by the arm and demanded, 
" Where she was ? " 

They dragged him off in the direction of the tree under 
which Petronella was sitting, babbling wildly as they went 
along. 

" All right 1 " said Ray, when they had pointed "her put 
" Now then, be off sharp ! " and they fled at once. 

Petronella turned towards the voices ; she saw Ray. If 
she had known he was coming to murder her she could not 
have shrunk from him with more horror. She looked 
perfectiy terrified when he caught sight of her face. He 
was coming to claim her. No one could save her; her 
mother's aid, if it came, would be too late. 

She shrank away into the comer of the chair. Ray 
himself was horrified at her abject terror of him ; it made 
him feel as if he had been a coward and had struck a 
woman. She lifted her eyes to his face as if to see 
whether there were any relenting, and there she met a 
look of kind anxiety that hardly dimmed the bright- 
ness of a happy excitement ; Ray was changed indeed. 
"Don't be frightened," he said. " I'm ashamed to have 
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frightened you so much. See, I am not a brute, after all ! 
Now, you'd never guess what IVe done ! What do you 
think ? I've been and gone and fetched Hugh Bentham ! 
IVe seen Chrissie, and it's all right all the way round ! 
And Bentham's just outside the gates ; and he wants to 
know, please, whether the lady will go and speak to him," 
And as he went on, his voice seemed to dance for joy. 

" Ray, it's not true ! It can't be true !" she cried, with a 
sudden scream of joy. 

" My dear lady, I assure you it's true," said he, his old, 
quiet humour coming back with a rush. "It's quite true. 
Chrissie has promised to take care of me all the days of my 
life, and if you will go down to the park-gates, you will find 
Hugh Bentham, my brother-in-law that is to be." 

Petronella sprang to her feet all rosy and lovely. " Oh, 
Ray ! Oh, dear, good, kind Ray ! How kind you've 
been ! And I'll never forget it — and — and — I'll always be 
very fond of you — always ; and you shall be my brother — 
and — and — and — I must kiss you, Ray, I must, indeed ! " 

And so she did ; then she turned and walked slowly for 
a few yards down the hill, slowly, and pressing her hand to 
her side to keep her heart from beating so hard. Then her 
steps grew quicker, quicker, and she could control their 
pace no longer. Ray standing watching her saw the hem 
of her light dress fluttering swiftly among the twisted stems 
of the chestnuts, and then the ground dipped — her flying 
form was lost to him — in another minute she had passed 
the hammered iron gates and the grinning Van Noorden 
monsters, and had met Hugh Bentham on the Old Abbot's 
Road 

" I never left off loving you — never, never ! Do believe 
me, Hugh ! Never, never ! " she cried "Oh, trust me 
once more." 

" Petronella ! My Petronella 1 Dear love, I trust you as 
I love you — with all my heart Thank God 1 Oh ! thank 
God ! " 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

END AND BEGINNING. 

i^ETRONELLA'S letter to her mother reached 
its destination without misadventure. It found 
Lady Van Noorden sipping her morning choco- 
late in the same solitary luxury as when some 
time since we caught a glimpse of her. She 
had resolved to go to her daughter, and had 
waited and waited, again resolved, again delayed, 
until it was now loo late for the first step towards 
reconciliation to come from her. 

She received several letters that morning, for she had a 
large circle of acquaintances, although but few intimate 
friends. She opened the shorter notes that bore Italian 
post-marks, and then turned over the heavier letter from 
England several times before she broke the sed, wondering 
from whom it could come ; she did not know her own 
daughter's handwriting Vou think, perhaps, this is hardly 
possible ? I have known another such a case. 

'A few hours later, Petronella, who had again taken refuge 
with Mrs. Saxby at Mossomden, received a telegram from 
Rome. By the tihie it reached her, her mother would be 
already on her way to her. She had engaged rooms in 
London. She asked Petronella to be there to welcome her. 
So a few days before the hop-picking at Mossomden began, 
Petronella left her friend and went up to London, taking 
with her a great basket of flowers, with which she tried to 
give some touch of homelikeness to the unfamiliar rooms 
while she waited for her mother. The train was very late ; 
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that last half hour was almost more than Petronella could 
bear. She began to dread some accident She had ordered 
the evening meal, and had arranged everything with such 
fond care ; was it again to be of no use ? The long past 
years came back to her freshly ; she recalled the last time 
she had so felt for any one of her kindred, when she had 
made the toy for her little sister to whom she had never 
been able to offer it Her mother was not coming after 
all ; who could tell what had happened ? Again she was to 
be disappointed. No; she could not believe it possible; it 
must all come right at last After all the goodness of the 
last few days it was wicked to doubt, wicked and foolish. 
But it was very late; her mother would not come that 
night — perhaps never. Almost had she given her up for 
the time, when there was the bustle of arrival ; she went to 
the door of the room, then to the top of the stairs. Looking 
down, her eyes met a white face, faded, but still beautiful, 
calm, dignified, yet with a strange, eager, searching expres- 
sion in its delicate lines. Looking up. Lady Van Noorden 
saw, not the little girl she remembered, bitter with grief and 
desertion and stern as an avenging angel, not the same 
daughter grown a woman, as her own fancy had so often 
pictured her, but her own long-lost beautiful young self, the 
Ethel Sir Hendrik Van Noorden had won and lost 

Their eyes met and then their lips, but no words were 
spoken. 

They went together to their room, closed the door, sat 
down side by side, holding each the other's hand, each 
looking earnestly into the face so strange yet so familiar, so 
familiar and yet so strange. 

No, it was not her young self; in an instant the illusion 
was gone. " Petronella ! My child ! Mine ! Mine at 
last!" 

" My mother ! " 

Leave them alone in each other's arms, and let them 
weep until they know each other. 

Were the sundered ties ever perfectly reunited? Was 
the relationship between mother and child ever again the 
same as if its natural course had not been turned aside ? 
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Never ! What the hrevocable past had wrought, remained 
and must remain. The wrecked home cannot be rebuilt, 
the lost childhood cannot be recalled The wasted years 
are gone, the past remains the dead past for ever; but out 
of that dead past for Petronella and her mother there arose 
a new and beautiful affection, very unlike that never inter- 
rupted love between Chrissie Bentham and her mother, but 
singularly sweet and full of a mutual protection and care, 
beyond words soothing to both of them. It was very touch- 
ing to watch them together. It was the beginning of a new 
life to both. 

You may hardly have guessed it, but Petronella was 
fundamentally a domestic woman. The word " love " had 
many meanings to her, but the love for which all her life 
she had instinctively longed was domestic affection ; with- 
out a home, without love at home, her nature could not 
grow aright Her mother made a home for her, and filled 
it with affection, and there she rapidly developed into a 
noble woman, full of kind thoughts and deeds. Heart and 
brain and hands were free to work now. 

Did her mother like Hugh ? Indeed she did, for after a 
while he became to her, as well as to her daughter, the 
bringer of Glad Tidings ; tidings in which she, wearied out 
with . the superstition and infidelity of her foreign sojourn 
— for " in Rome," say the Romans, " we are not religious " 
— found a rest that brought joy and strength. 

In his life's work Hugh found Lady Van Noorden one 
of his best fellow-workers. She had seen so much of hollow 
magnificence that the smallest kernel of reality, although 
enclosed in the roughest husk, was infinitely precious to 
her. 

As for Hugh himself, what he had gone through gave a 
fresh, impetus to all his growth. 

I have reached now a stage in his career to me more 
interesting than all I have related, but I must leave it un- 
recorded. All his college life, his work in the Cambridge 
Town Mission, his preaching for numberless Churches, 
great and small, the details of his "settlement " — over all 
these things I should dearly love to linger, but I wDl not 

He took his degree with higher honours than his most 
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sanguine friends had thought possible; although Dr. 
Galton's sons, and some others of the Holt Park young men, 
attained such distinction that Hugh was comparatively in 
the background, except as a preacher. 

When he left Cambridge he might have become, had he 
chosen, the pastor of a very influential Church, but he 
declined the invitation, feeling no inward response to it 
Soon afterwards he came upon the scattered remnants of a 
dead Church in a large empty chapel. His first Sunday 
there was most painful and terrible. Afterwards he could 
think of nothing but Elisha and the dead child He prayed 
long and earnestly, talked the matter over with Petronella 
and her mother, and they both were of his mind. 

Here again how gladly would I linger and show how, 
member by member, a new and living Church was formed ! 
But why should I regret that I may not ? In the Acts of 
the Apostles stands for ever the story of the Mother Church 
of Europe, the Church at Philippi ; it is the story of the 
conversion of individual souls. The real history of every 
true Church everywhere, and in all ages, must be fundamen- 
tally the same. So at least said Hugh Bentham. 

Petronella's new home was in a small manufacturing town, 
where life had little that looked beautiful ; under other cir- 
cumstances it would have been intolerable to her; as it was, 
everything seemed very wonderful to the happy woman who 
was the daughter of Lady Van Noorden and the wife of 
Hugh Bentham. 

Chrissie and Ray Faulkner already considered themselves 
quite old married people when they witnessed Petronella*s 
last maiden signature about two years after Chrissie^s own 
name had been signed in the Holt Park register. They 
did not live at Mount Norden, although Mr. Faulkner had 
gone to join his fathers some time since, and it was 
at Mount Norden that he died. Strangers live there 
now. 

Those who loved Chrissie Bentham had feared for many 
a month after her engagement to Ray Faulkner that never 
again would her vanished brightness return. Sweet she 
was, and happy, but the buoyant spirits had been checked ; 
it was long before she was the Chrissie she once had been. 
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Her early wedded life was overshadowed by the dreadful 
close of old Faulkner's days. She and Ray had, for a while, 
a little house at Doper^s End, to which came often a gaunt 
figure, with a face like a starving bird of prey that sat 
shivering by her hearth, croaking, " Poverty ! poverty ! Not 
a penny left, Julia, not a penny, not a penny !" 

He always called her Julia, although no member of his 
family owned that name, nor had it belonged to Ray's 
mother. 

Amid the outer darkness of old Faulkner's last days one 
little spark of light would now and again shine for a 
moment, and he would quaver out, "That jig — play old 
Corelli's jig once more." And again the swift, sure fingers 
would touch the keys, and again the merry jig would fly 
through the window out into Doper's End, and for the 
moment scare away that phantom Poverty that dwelt in 
old Faulkner's brain until it killed him. It was Chrissie 
who threw the last gleam of light upon that darkened souL 
To his own consciousness, old Faulkner died penniless. 
Ray and Mr. Bentham fought hard to recover the money 
that had been thrown away ; in vain — it was gone for 
ever. But much remained, enough, even when divided, 
to provide well for all his family, although far from 
enough to keep up Mount Norden, even if it had been 
Ray's. 

The estate was publicly sold It realised more than 
the mortgage, so after all Petronella took something from 
her old home to her new one. 

Ray and Chrissie went to live at Shortlands after affairs 
were settled. Ray seems to have inherited much of his 
father's capacity for business ; he will probably be a rich 
man on his own account some day. It has been re- 
marked that his wife, who had shown him nothing but 
angelic mildness during the sad days at Doper's End, 
now shows occasionally a firmness of handling in her 
treatment of her husband that somewhat surprises even 
those who know her best Ray, however — although, of 
course, he will not admit as much — believes, in the depths 
of his heart, that such treatment is very necessary. They 
are very happy, and, now that the cloud has passed away, 
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they are very merry, as the following incident, which I have 
from a most authentic source, will show. 

"Prithee why that smile, Chrissie?" asked Ray, one 
evening. 

" I am meditating," said Chrissie, with a twinkle in her 
bright eye. 

"Mischief?" 

" I want some one to sing me * The Praise of Pure 
Nonsense,' " said Chrissie. 

"I am always equal to that," said Ray, "any time of 
day." 

"Yes," said Chrissie, nodding her head up and down, 
" or I shouldn't have married you ! YouVe nothing else 
to recommend you." And springing up lightly, she ran 
to her husband, and with both her little hands on his 
shoulder, she went on, " I'll tell you a very great secret ; 
there are few talents so charming to me as the gift for 
the appreciation of pure nonsense. It's a fine gift! I 
love it ! " 

" Ah ! and I have it ; that's why you love me !" exclaimed 
Ray, trying to kiss the mobile lips. 

"You ! you, sir, are a * presumptive, assuming varlet ! ' As 
if I wasn't thinking of that best of poets — our beloved 
*Bab' ! Be off and fetch him iiere this very moment ! " 

Up started Ray. " * It is my duty, and I will,' " he exclaimed, 
quoting from the poet aforesaid, and off he scuttered to the 
bookcase, declaring as he went that, in the words of Chrissie's 
favourite author, 

"He was the mate and the captain bold, 
And the cook of the Nancy brig, 
And the bos'n tight, and the midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain's gig ! " 

Is it to be wondered that Mr. and Mrs. Ray Faulkner 
were immensely popular in the county, and that their really 
splendid tennis-lawn was worked as hard as any ground all 
round about Queston? Chrissie was more than popular. 
I think I may say she was beloved, in spite of her having 
ways " not understanded " by every one. They could not 
understand, for instance, her devotion to what she called 
" the dear little daughter of Doper's End " in the village. 
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nor why she should say it made her very happy to be 
called by these poor people, " our sister, Mrs. Faulkner ;" 
and there were many other little ways they did not under- 
stand; but in spite of all she was really more than liked — she 
was loved. 

Perhaps she revealed the secret of her success one day, 
when she said to some one who had remarked to her, " But 
you are so very tolerant ! " " Tolerant ! Oh, I hope not ; 
that's a dreadful, dreadful word. My brother always says, 
' We dofCt tolerate — we love? " 

And Hugh's poor old deserted " traps " banished so long, 
were they ever recalled from exile ? 

Why, yes ; they were. There came a time when Hugh felt 
that he really must take a good long holiday. Change of 
work, he said, would suit him much better than play, so he 
had all his old canvases and paints sent down to Mossom- 
den, of all places in the world ; and I promise you he and 
Petronella enjoyed themselves bravely out there, on that 
plateau by Okenden, as they sat at work day after day. 
Filial duty was not forgotten ; at last Mr. and Mrs. Bentham 
have a charming little picture of Okenden hanging in their 
cottage, before which many very interesting conversations 
are held. There is also a larger landscape in progress. 

" For," says Hugh, " we must have a new chapel soon, 
and I shall never make a beggar. And, do you know, Petro- 
nella, I sometimes think that the years I gave to my art 
studies were not such a bad preparation for the ministry, 
after all." 

" No, indeed," said she. " Oh ! that is, I suppose, the 
reason why I always see as well as hear what you are preach- 
ing about" 

" Perhaps I do get rather a firm outline," suggested Hugh 
" I can never rest until I get a subject into 'form.' " 

"Yes, and there's a something — a something, I don't 
know what — a something like colour. I never think of black 
when I'm listening to you. Isn't there a text about * laying 
foundations in fair colours ' ? " 

" Yes, I'm glad of that," said Hugh. " Does my preach- 
ing sound like Glad Tidings ? " 
. " To me — always ! " 
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How many times they went up and down the Sacred Way 
together, singing as they went ! With what thanksgiving, 
what adoration, what love, they lingered around each well- 
remembered spot ! 

Under the lich-gate again he asked her the same old ques- 
tion. Again she replied, but with how much more than the 
old earnestness ! Not much changed to the outward eye 
since those other days is either of them. Hugh looks, in his 
brown morning suit, as unclerical as ever ; he still has a 
rooted aversion to black. 

But the holiday is nearly over. Before they return to the 
work they both love best, they must stay a few days with 
Ray and Chrissie at Shortlands. So at Queston Station they 
all meet and once more drive past Mount Norden along 

THE OLD ABBOT'S ROAD. 
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